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Re/. G57/32#6 

Decemtier S 3 rd, 1931 


To The Secretary, 
Maha Bodhi Society, 
Benare 3 , 


Dear Sir, 

On the opening ceremony of the 
Mulagandha Kutl Vlhara on Hovember 
11th I had the honour to offer on 
behalf of the Indian National Congress 
a National Flag for the Vihara. I 
have now great pleasure in sending 
thla flag in silver and enamel on a 
silver stand encased in carved 
and inlaid sandle wood casket, wy 
colleagues Shrl Shiva Prasad Gupta and 
Shrl 3ri Prakasa will personally tatce 
this casket with the flag inside it. 

I trust this flag will be a 
reminder to you of the good will of 
the Indian Nation towards the great 
cause you represent* 


Yours sincerely^ 


General Secretary 
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Manifeet holiness, perfect and pure/*—M aHAVAGCA, VinaYA 
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NOTICE 

A few cepics of the Mulasandhakud Vihara InauguTmtion 
Issue of the Mahabodhi are sdll available. It contains /nier 
a//a the messages of H* E. Lord Willingdon* Dr. Rabindra Nath 
Tagore, VenT^le Sri Devamitla Dhammapala and others read 
on the occasion of the opening ceremony* a detailed report of 
the proceedings, the memorable address of Dr. S. N. Daa 
Gupta* President* Buddhist Convention and fifteen pictures 
depicting the different phases of the celebrations. On special 
request, the price has been reduced to Re. I/- only. 
Please apply sharp to— 


The Manager, 

The Mahabodw. 
















BUDDHISM IN JAPAN 

Bv Mrs. Be.\trick Lane Suzuki, m.a. 

There are six ^reat Buddhist sects in Japan belonging to 
the Mahayana. These are the Tendai, Shingon. Nichiren, Zen, 
Jodo, and Shin. Besides these, there are two small sects, the 
Ji and the Yudzunembiitsu. and there are a few temples left 
belonging to the ancient Hosso and Kegon. But of truly living 
s^, still \ntal and of real power we find the above-mentioned 
six which are still thriving and preaching the way of the 
Buddha. 

Buddhist sects in Japan are classified as Jiriki and Tariki. 
Riki is a Chinese word meaning power, Ji signifies self and Ta 
another ; so Jiriki means believing in and reljring upon one’s 
ovm efforts in order to attain salvation or enlightenment, while 
Tariki means like Christianity depending upon the grace of a 
superior power. The latter will seem to Buddhists in India 
belonging to the so-called Hinav’ana, to be v'cry far from the 
teachings of Gautama, but the fact remains that Buddhism in 
Japan has developed so as to take in this Tariki conception 
and the Tariki sects call themselves Buddhist and believe that 
they are preserving the spirit of the Buddha’s teachings. 

Let us begin our brief survey with Tendai, which is one 
of the Jiriki sects and which has been living on Mt. Hiei 
and elsewhere in Japan for many centuries. Originally 
brought from China where it was founded by the teacher Chi-I 
( 531 -.S 97 ) on Mt. T’icn Tai, it was introduced into Japan by 
the priest Saicho—better known by his posthumous title, 
Dengyo-Daishi. conferred upon him by the Emperor, the term’ 
daishi meaning “great teacher.” Dengyo. Daishi brought the 
teaching to Japan and established it upon Mt. Hiei overlooking 
the city of Kyoto and here all these eleven hundred years it 
has been taught and practised. The sutra upon which it bases 
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its doctrine is the Lotus of the Good Law (the Hokke-k\’o in 
Japanese and Saddharmapiindarika in Sanskrit). The main 
thesis of this sutra is to present the Buddha as an eternal 
manifestation and all beings as partaking of his nature. Tendai 
is the teaching of universal enlightenment for all beings, not 
only for men but also for animals and plants and even the 
verj' dust under our feet. The Saddbarma-pundarika 
continually emphasises this idea that every being, good and 
can attain to Buddhahood for all beings are the same in 
essence ; therefore, Buddha, beings, and all phenomena are one. 
This theme the sutra proclaims and on it Tendai bases its 
doctrine. Tendai teaches the absolute oneness of all things 
and asserts that knowledge of this fact brings peace and 
freedom of mind. Tendai represents general Mahayana when 
it affirms the identification of all things and of their oneness 
with the absolute one mind, the Buddha. To come to know 
and reaUse this is enlightenment. Evil, according to Tendai, 
is the sense of separateness and so enlightenment consists in 
the knowledge through experience of oneness. This is the 
main teaching of Tendai which is living to-day in Japan at 
its best on the ciyptomeria-clad mountain of Hiei, overlooking 
the dty of Kyoto. It was here that the priest Saicho brought 
the new doctrine and established the temple of Eno'akuji on 
Mt. Hiei on the summit of which he had long meditated as a 
youth. The result of that long meditation was now the 
blossoming of the Tendai doctrine at the Temple of Enryakuji. 
He secured the favour of the Emperor, and Enryakuji flourished 
under Imperial patronage and won many adherents. Later on, 
it became one of the greatest religious forces in power and 
prestige throughout the empire. A trip to the temples of 
Enryakuji on Mt. Hiei makes a delightful excursion from 
Kyoto. From the heights of the mountain, the city of Kyoto 
can be seen from one side of the mountain and the blue waters 
of Lake Biwa from the other. The temple buildings stand 
amidst great cryptomeria trees forming cool groves. The light 
for the Buddha is ever burning in the Kompon Chyudo, and 
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the voices of priests are ever intoning the sacred scnptitres in 
honour of the Buddha. Dengyo Daishi was a g^reat irinu with 
far-reaching insight and mystic force. He estnblished the 
temples an Mt. Hiei to mnka a centre for Buddhist trainiog and 
Buddhist thought, and from Hiei the aroma of Buddhist piety 
and devotion spread ah over the country*, and from the parent 
Tcndai came other branches of Buddhism in Japan. 

W'hen we come to Shiiigon, another great Jiriki sect, we 
find another man as its spiritual force, one who waii filled with 
insight, devotion, talent, and enthnaiaam together wdtli orgaais- 
ing ability and executive genius* This man was Kiikai 
(774^35)* later on called Kobo Daishij the posthumous title 
giv'en by the Hmperor* And Just as Dengyo e^tablislied his 
temple stronghold upon a mountain, so did I^obo Daishi. This 
mountain was Koyasan where from Kobo's time to the present 
day bhingon is taught m its purity* This mountain in the 
province of Kii is not far from Kyoto, It rises 3000 ieet above 
the level of the sea and its peak is reached through forests of 
cryptomeria and fir. For eleven hundred years worship has 
continued on the sacred mountain. Amid lofty trees the 
teniples stand, their interiors rich with fine altars upon which 
rests a statue of the Buddha in one of his mpn y manifestations. 
A constant burning of lights and incense is going on and the 
c h an ting of sutras rarely ceases* There is a great cemetery 
which is a vast city of the dead where one can see the tombs 
and memorial stones, fine ones and simple in honour of the 
departed, and at the end of the broad cryptomeria-lincd avenue 
is the Holy of Holies, the tomb of Kobo Daishi himself, the 
place of greatest reverence for a bhingon believer in all Japan. 

Kobo Daishi is even yet a spiritual power in Japan, He 
was a man of striking persona lity, not only a great religions 
leader and organiser of social work but he was a skilled ordst, 
acniptor, and calligrapher* Some splendid esamples of hi^ 
work are still left to na* He was the friend and instructor 
of three Emperors and while he moved much among the high 
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and Rfeat, he was also the friend of the lowly and poor, adored 
by all in his lifetime and revered b)” all after his death. 

Kobo Daishi like Dengyo Daishi studied in China and 
brought the Shingon teaching as it had been directly handed 
down from teacher to teacher from the time of Nagarjuna who 
bad learned it from the Bodhisattva Vajrasatta. 

Every year thousands of pilgrims ascend the mountain to 
do honour to the revered founder and leader. There are many 
sub-temples throughout the "empire and other fine head-temples 
of the sect which also support schools, colleges, universities, 
and charitable institutions. Here on Koya alone there is a 
fine university. In Japan religion walks hand in hand with 
education and charity and nowhere it is better exemplified 
than in Shingon. 

Kobo Daishi emphasised that the tw’o worlds of birth and 
death ore really the same and one with the eternal Buddha. 
In short, Buddhahood is to be obtained in this very body. In 
order to attain it Body, Speech, and Thought are to be brought 
into harmony and united with the Body, Speech, and Thought 
of the eternal Buddha, which make up the life of the universe. 
This is called the activity of the “three secrets,” To bring 
this actirity to perfection is the aim of Shingon, It is done 
through religious practices and acts of worship of various kinds, 
especially through meditation. The eternal Buddha, according 
to Shingon, has taught the doctrine which has been given out 
to men through the great sutras of the Dainichikyo (Maha- 
vairocanasutra) and the Kongocho-kyo (Vajrasekharasutra). 
This doctrine is that of Funi-ishin, “not two”; all is “not two 
bnt one,” The Body of the Tathagata fills the world, his light 
shines upon all beings. Buddhahood is latent within us and 
all things including animals and plants. We must become 
aware of it and know our Mind as it truly is. We achieve this 
through the practice of the Three Secrets. When we know 
this truth, we are enlightened and suffering ceases and we realise 
that we are true sons of the Buddha and one with him, which 
is joy supreme. 
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The Zen sect is another Jiriki or self-power sect and it 
bears the closest resemblance perhaps to the Hinayana in form. 
Zen like Tendai and Shingon was brought from China where 
It had been introduced from India by Bodhidharma. It 
originated from the moment when the Buddha S^yamuni was 
preaching to his disciples at the Mount of the Holy Vulture. 
Instead of a lengthy sermon he raised up a flower before the 
followers. None understood the meaning of this except l^Iahil- 
kasyapa who quietly smiled. Then the Enlightened One said, 
'T have the most precious treasure, spiritual and transcendental, 
wWch this moment I hand over to you O Venerable Maha- 
So Mahakasyapa is considered to be the first 
patriarch of the sect. 

The idea is that in Zen there is a truth to be realised and 
which is communicable without words. As a sect it cares little 
for ritual, ceremony, or learning. Experience is the alpha 
and omega of its teaching and this experience is to be found 
within one s own nature and the truth found by seeing directly 
into one's own nature and there knowing the truth. To help 
one to realise the truth thus, a man is instructed in meditation 
or zazen as it is called. The mind is to be emptied of its ordinary 
thoughts in order to let the inner light shine through the veil. 
Zen does not necessarily despise the “ordinary thoughts’’ for 
it is they that make us what we are ; but as long as we arc 
helped up by them, we cannot have real spiritual freedom which 
is enlightenment. When all our ordinary thoughts find their 
true bearing by becoming settled at a centre of spiritual unifies- 
tion, they are useful instruments. This centre, however 
according to Zen, is to be discovered by means of meditation 
and not by mere learning or reasoning. 

Although Zen emphasises the life of meditation, it also 
teaches through lectures, writings, and religious services. The 
followers of Zen are the most enlightened and progressive 
members of the Japanese community. Zen has laid its impress 
not only upon religious life but upon the esthetic side of 
Japanese life. Zen artists and writers have subtle quality of 
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their own which holds the best spirit. The arts of flower 
arranKcment, of ceremonial tea, of the No dance—all show 
forth this Zen spirit. Even a man’s character may have it too, 
and we sometimes speak of a certain man as having Zen in 
him just as we also use the term in describing a picture, a dre.ss, 
a scene, or a house. Zen has something of sobriety, even 
austerity coupled with a fine artistic feeling. Zennism is not 
only religion but a mode of life. If yon would see Zen in its 
stronghold, visit the great meditation monasteries of Kyoto, 
see the earnest young men leading the simple Zen life, see 
them at meditation, see them also at work, digging in the 
garden, and begging in the streets. And see their master also, 
like an Indian Yogi, a man of power, a well of spiritual force 
who instructs them. Zen is modem too, and has its colleges 
and lectures like other sects, but the true source of its power 
is in the qniet meditation hall. 

Now we come to the Tariki sects—those who acknowledge 
that salvation comes not through one’s own cflForts and merits 
but through the grace of another. That other is the Buddha 
Amitabha, the Buddha of universal and eternal life and light. 
The worship of Amida as Amitabha is called in Japan grew 
out of the Tendai, and Tendai philosophy is at the basis of 
its belief, but all philosophy is lost in the tenet that salvation 
or enlightenment is given to all who have faith in Amida. 

.According to Honen Shonin, the founder of the Jodo or 
True sect, the Jiriki method is too difficult for ordinary men 
in the world ; it takes manv years, nay lives to perfect oneself. 
Have complete faith in the Buddha and his mercy. This is 
enough to carry you to the other shore. The Jodo sect and 
the Jodo Shinshu fotmded by Shinran, Honen's disciple, arc 
practically the same except that Honen stressed faith and 
^ofhs vv’hcre Shinran stressed faith alone. Both use the sacred 
formula, Namu Amida Butsu, the adoration to the Buddha 
Amitabha, the former using it as an act of merit, the latter as 
an act of thanksgiving. 

Salvation begins in this life when a man puts his faith in 
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Amida and his mercy. It is assured at d^th when by means 
of his faith he enters the Pure Latid+ By some Amidaists the 
Pure Land is an end in itself but by others it b regarded as 
the field of enlightenment, for Amidaists do not believe ihnt 
true enlightenment can be obtained in ihi-; life and in this 
world. To some believers the Pure Land is a true heaven but 
to others it is Nirvana, the realiwng of one’s unity with the 
Buddha^ 

To see the workings of these sects at their highest and 
best. Come again to Kyoto. Visit the heantiful temple of 
Chionin of the Jodo sect situated on the eastern hills of Kyoto 
and founded in 2an A.D* Jt is approached through a great 
gate eighty feet high, and it stands amidst fine old cryptomeria 
and pine trees. There are two great halls, one dedicated to 
the Buddha Amida and the other to the founder Honen Shonin. 
There are examples of aJI that is rich in Buddhist decoration. 
The Buddha is very large enthroned upon a golden loto-s^finwer. 
Id the garden b a great belL the second largest in Japan and 
back of the temple on a high temace is the tomb of Honen 
Shonin. He AVaa a wise and holy prie.st, and when he was 
lying on his death-bed he said, *'The light of Amitabba Hlu- 
mines all sentient beings throughout the ten quarters of the 
world, and whoe^^er calls upon this sacred name is protected 
anti never forsaken by him.” 

The Shin, sect is the Inrgest in Japan and ita two main 
temples arc also in Kyoto, The Nishi or Western Hongwanji 
and the Higashi or Eastern Honpfft’anji are magnificeiit speci¬ 
mens of Japanese architecture. They stand as momentoes of 
the founder Shinron Shonin, Unlike other priests he wshed to 
emphasise the life of the lay-disciple rather than the priestlv» 
He never regarded himself as higher than hia disciples and 
preferred to be called Gntoku, the bald-headed old man. His 
doctrine is summed up in the idea that the man of faith is 
already saved and his repetition of the Nemhntsu (as Namu 
Amida Butsu is called) is simply the thanks offering of g grate^ 
ful fat'art. 
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The Shin sect is most active in social work, edncadon, and 
charity. It maintains leading colleges and schools, orphanages, 
free boarding houses, nurseries, aid for the poor, lectureships, 
associations, and societies of all kinds. It prides itself on being 
modem and up to date and foremost in all philanthropic 
endeavour. The Shin people have no superstitions and belie\'e 
in walking the Middle Path of sobriety and happj’ worldliness. 
/Vlthough its members have one eye cast upon Paradise, the 
other is fixed upon the ground of this world, and it beheves 
in treading firmly even gaily through the difficulties of human 
life. If only the heart and mind is placed upon Amida all will 
be well with the Shin believer. 

We come now to the last of the six great sects and return 
to the Jiriki standpoint in contemplating the Nichiren sect. 
The Nichiren sect has been named after the foimder Saint 
Nichiren who founded it in 1253 A.D. It is sometimes called 
Hokkc sect because it is based upon the teachings of the Hokke- 
kyo (Saddharma-pundnrika). This sutra is considered by 
believers to be the key to open the gate leading to the eternal 
world of Bnddhas. 

The founder Nichiren (sun-lotus) w’as a man of unique 
personality. He was bora not of aristocratic lineage like 
Deng>'o, Kobo, Honen, and Shinran, but the son of a humble 
fisherman. He studied on Mt. Hiei. He became convinced 
that the Lotus Gospel (Saddharma-pundarika) alone contained 
the true Buddhist teaching and henceforth he set himself to the 
task of teaching it. He encountered many obstacles and hb 
life is filled with adventures, but he finally achieved hb purpose 
and died surrounded by many devoted disciples, and the 
fonnder of a great religious sect. To see his religion practically 
in action, visit Horamonji in Tokyo, perhaps on a festival day 
and then note the fervour, the enthusiasm, the all-absorbing 
piet>* of the devotees, who cry Namu Myoho Renge Kyo (All 
Hail to the Lotus Gospel!). Their adoration is given to the 
Sutra which stands as a symbol for the eternal Buddha. Just 
to utter these words with an aspiring heart b enough for the 
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Ainida and his merc.v. It is assured at death when by means 
of his faith he enters the Pure Land. By some Amidai^ts the 
Pure Land is an end in itself but by others it is regarded as 
the field of eulightenment, for Anildaists do not believe that 
true enlightenniEnt mq be obtained in this life and in this 
world. To some believers the Pure Land is a true heaven biit 
to others it is Nirvana, the realising of one*s unity with the 
Buddha. 

To see the workings of these sects at their highest and 
best* come again to Kyoto, Visit the beautiful temple of 
Chionin of the Jodo sect sitiiated on the ea-stem hills of Kyoto 
and founded in lari A,D. It is approached through a great 
gate eighh' feet high, and it stands amidst fine old cryptomeria 
and pine trees. There are two great halls, one dedicated to 
the Buddha Amida and the other to the founder Honen Shonin. 
There are examples of aU that is rich in Buddhist decoratfon. 
The Buddha Ls very large enthroned upon a golden lotus-flower* 
In the garden is a great bell, the second largest in Japan and 
back of the temple on a high terrace is the tomb of Honen 
Shonin. He was a wise and holy priest, and when he wa.s 
ly\ng on his death bed he said, '"The light of Amitabha illu¬ 
mines all sentient beings throughout the ten quprters of the 
W'orld, and whoever calls upon this sacred name is protected 
and never forsaken by him.'* 

The Shin sect is the largest in Japan and its two main 
temples are also in Kyoto, The Niahi or Western Hongwanji 
and the Higashi or Hasteni Hongwanji are magnificent speci¬ 
mens of Japanese architecture* They stand as momentoes of 
the founder Shinron Shonin. Unlike ether priests he wished to 
emphasise the life of the lay-disciple rather than the priestly. 
He never regarded himself as higher than his disciples and 
preferred to be called Gutokn, the bald-headed old man. His 
doctrine is stttnmed up in the idea that the man of faith is 
already saved and his repetition of the Nembutsu (as Namu 
Amida Biitsu is called) is simply the thanks offering of a grate¬ 
ful heart. 
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The Shin sect is most active in social work, education, and 
ctmritv. It maintains leading colleges and schools, orphanogES, 
free boarding houses, nurseries, aid for the poor, lectureships, 
associations, and societies of all kinds. It prides itself on being 
modern and up to date and foremost in nil philanthropic 
endeavour. The Shin people have no superstitions and believe 
in walking the Middle Path of sobriety and happy worldliness. 
Although its members have one e3’'e cast npon Paradise, the 
other is fixed npon the ground of this world, and it believes 
In treading firmly even gaily through the difficulties of human 
life. If only the heart and mind is placed upon Amida all will 
be well with tlie Shin believer. 

We come now to the last cl the six great sects and return 
to the Jiriti standpoint in contemplating tlie Nichiren sect. 
The Nichiren sect has been named after the foimder ^aint 
Nichiren who founded it in 1253 A,D. It 13 sometimes called 
Hokke sect because ft is based upon the teachings of the Hokke- 
kyo {Saddhanna-pundarfkaJ. This sntra ia considered by 
believers to be the key to orjen the gate leading to the eternal 
W'orld of Buddhas. 

The founder Nichiren fsnn-lotus) was a man of unique 
personality. He was born not of aristocratic lineage like 
Dengyo, Kobo, Honen, and Shinran, but the son of a humble 
fisherman. He studied on Mt. Hiei, He became convinced 
that the Lotus Gospel (Saddliarma-pundan'ka) alone contained 
the true Buddhist teaching and henceforth he Set himself to the 
task of teaching it. He encountered many obstacles and his 
life IS filled with adventures, but he finally achieved hi^ purpose 
and died surrounded by many devoted disciples, and the 
founder of a great religions sect. To see his religion practically 
in action, visit Hommonji in Tokyo, perhaps on a festival day 
and then note the fervour, the enthusiasmt the all-absorbing 
piety of the de^mtees, who cry Namu My oho Rcnge Kyo (All 
Had to the Lohis Gospel 1 ). Their adoration is given to the 
Sutra which stands as a symbol for the eternal Buddha. Just 
to utter these words with an aspiring heart is enough for the 
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laymao. Nichiren like the other sects is active in propaganda 
and in social ser\nce work. 

Now wc have briefly surveyed the six leading sects of 
Buddhism in Japan, but is it not enough to show that Buddhism 
is a living force and power in Japan? At the heart of all 
Buddhism in Japan is the doctrine of the Bodhisattva. This is 
the kernel of the Mahayana. The Bodhisattva is the being 
who refuses the attainment of Nirvana until all his fellow-beings 
can also attain to it. Fully prepared for the final consummation 
he turns his back upon it feeling it to be selfish to enjoy it 
while e\'en one of his fellow-creatures is in ignorance. Rather 
will he return to this world of trouble and perplexity and help 
all creatures until everyone has attained to the glorious concep¬ 
tion of Buddha unity. Not till then will he take his rest. Until 
then the Bodhisattva works and refuses the Nii^'ana which his 
merits have won for him. All the sects preach this doctrine of 
the Bodhisattva, assert that each one of us is a latent Bodhi¬ 
sattva and urge us to reabse it and make our true nature an 
active force among our fellow-beings. 

This is a very brief sketch of Buddhism in Japan. The 
Buddhists in Japan are in harmonious thought and feeling with 
the Buddhists of all other lands. They are so b\isy tilling their 
own garden in Japan that they may seem indifferent and 
apathetic to the Buddhists abroad, but this is only superficial. 
They feel that their first efforts are needed at home. But in 
s>unpathy they are one with their Indian brothers. They ore 
happy that the Mulagandhakuti Vihara has been completed, and 
they send their greetings of fellowship. May we all, Indian, 
Japanese, European, work for the Buddhist cause like true 
Bodhisattvas and carry the light of the Buddha to illumine dark 
places and endeavour with all our spiritual force to proclaim 
the power and beauty of the Dharma. 



THE BODHISAHA IDEAL 

By Bktekhu NXeada 


In Buddhism, three ideals are attainable by the seeker after 
peace—namely, the ideals of Arahfintship, of Pacceka Buddha^ 
hood and of 

The Theravada Buddhist—unlike his Mahayanist brother 
whose doctrine totally denounces the stM^alled selfish idea of 
Amhantship—is free to choose for himself from the above three 
ideals that which best suits his temperament. 

One may be so thoroughly ecmviaced of the universality of 
sorrow that be would only be too wining: to lay this heavy 
burden aside* and effect his escape from this world of rebellious 
passions by attaining Arahantship at the earliest opportunity 
possible. Such an individual must necessarily be guided by a 
superior spiritual instructor who himself bag won the Htemal 
Peace. 

There may be another who* prompted by his own mcliua- 
tions, would deem it worthy to seek the ideal of Pacceka 
Buddhahood, and thus attain salvation solely relying on himsaf* 
independent of outside help. 

There may be yet another who would not merely 
plate but ftel all the sorrow of the world ; so pervasive is hia 
compasrion, so boundless his love that he would voluntarily 
renounce his personal salvation, and dedicate his life to the 
lofty purpose of serving humanity. 

Such is the noble ideal of an ever-loving Bodhisatla. 

This ideal of Bodbisatta is the most refined and the most 
beautiful ever presented to the world, for a being who volun¬ 
tarily renoimces personal salvation to help the suffering 
humanity is the acme of self-lessness. 

The Pali term BadkisaUa is composed of the two words, 
B&dhi, which means Wisdom, Enlightenment, or knowledge of 
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the Truths^ and denotiafi; one who is attached to, or 

bent upon. By Bodhi.satta is, therefore, meant one who is 
attached to or bent upon Enlijjhtennaent or knowledge of the 
Truths. In this g^cneral sense it may without any distinction 
be applied to any person who is aapiring to the Bcdhi, but, 
strictly speaking, a Bodhisatta b one w^ho is destined to become 
a Saiaituf-Sdfnbudiiha, a Fully Enlightened One. 

According to the commentaries he who aspires to attain 
Buddhaliood makes at first a firm mental resolve ( 3 /ano-FairtdA:i) 
in the presence of a Buddha, to become an Omniscient One, 
and this he repeatedly affirms for a long period, but without 
intimating his desire to another, I^ater he gives verbal ex¬ 
pression to the resolution formed in his mind fKnrf-Faatdhi), 
in the presence, of a Buddha, and rej:»eats this for an equally 
long period. It is slated that the Bodhisatta Colama, for in¬ 
stance, made Mano-Panidhi in the presence of 135 ,odd Buddhas 
for seven Asankheyyas, and the Vaci-Panidhi in the presence 
of 3^7,000 Buddhas for nine Asankfaeyy^Sr 

Then with firm determination and strong wdll-power, he 
develops by degrees the self-sacrificing spirit latent in him, 
and cultivates intuitive knowledge until he reach^ a high pilch 
of perfection, when unable to restrain himself any longer, he 
demonstrates his burning desire which bjas been so lung held 
in abeyance. This outw'ard demonstration is technically called 
KdyonPanidhi. 

These three periods of a Bodhisatta are knowm as the period 
of Aspiration, of Expression, and of Nomination. 

At this stage of spiritual advancement he is capable of 
attaming Arahrmlship, if he ia inclined to do so, but this golden 
opportunity he renounces to serve the world at large. 

'*To-day, if such were my desire, 

I my cotruptioii might consume. 

But why thus in an unknown guise 
Should 1 the Doctrine’s fruit secure? 

Omniscience first will I achieve. 

And be a Buddha in the world. 
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Or wby should I a valorous mart,. 

The ocean seek to cross alone?” 

Such was the train of thought tliat passed through the 
mind of the Bodhisatta Sumedha, as he lay prostrate at tile 
sacred feet of the Buddha Dipaukara, 

It is on such an occasiou as this that a Bodhisatta receives 
the revelation or froni a Bnddha.^ who perceEving' 

His Divine publicly proclaims that the individual in 

question will positively attain Buddhahood in the near future* 
Henceforward he becomes fully entitled to the honourable 
appellation of Bodhisatta* 

The Books menrion three classes of Bodhisattas^ niunely : — 

r* Those in w^hom is a superabundance of ConJidence 
(Saddliadhika). 

2, Those in w'hom is a superabnndance of Energy 
(Eiriyfldftifea). 

3, Those in whom is a superabundance of Wisdom 
(Fanndd^ti^a)* 

Those Bodhisattas who are distinguished for wisdom are 
generally lacking in Confidence, the energetic ones in Wisdom, 
and the devotional ones in Energy* Seldom, if ever, are these 
three characteristics harmoniously combined in. one person, 
Buddha Gotama may be instanced as one belonging to the 
third group. Owing to his profound wisdom He completed his 
probationcry period in four Asankheyyas and one hundred 
thousand seons, which is the minimum time limit, the maiimura 
being 16 Asankheyyas and one hundred thousand seons. 

During this cnoruious period—far beyond the ken of human 
knowledge, being impossible to reckon by the ordinary years^ 
he utilises his energy and power to qualify himself for the 
laudable task by persistently practising the Paramis or Periec- 
tious, tt^** ritts qaa tton of Bodhisattahoodi 

WHATj then AaE THE PAlLiMIS OR PltHFECriONS ? 

*According to the Commentary of the CanyS Pitaka Paramis 
are those virtues which are cultivated by a heart filled with 
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compasdon, guided by reason, utterly mdifferent to worldly 
gain, and tinsulHed by error and all feelings of sclf-concdt. 

Dina or Charitable Giving is the first P&raini. It confers 
upon the giver the double blessing of inhibiting, on one hanil, 
the immoral thoughts of selfishness, and developing, on the 
other hand, the pure thoughts of selflessness. It blesseth him 
that gives and him that takes, 

A Bodhisatta is not worried by the question whether the 
recipient is truly in need or not. His object in giving is 
to eliminate craving that lies dormant within him. The consola¬ 
tion that comes to the recipient and the alleviation of suffering 
are matters of secondary importance. 

He makes no distinction in extending his love with super¬ 
normal generosity, not forgetting at the same dme to use his 
judicious discrimination in doing so. If, for instance, a drunkard 
were to ask him for some help, and if convinced that the 
drunkard would misuse his gift, the Bodhisatta would not 
hesitate to refuse him to his face, for such generosity would 
not constitute a Parami. 

Ne^'^ertheless should some one seek his help for a worthy 
purpose, instead of assunimg a forced air of dignit3' or making 
false pretexts, he would only express his deep obligation for the 
opportunity afforded and willingly and humbly render him every 
possible aid. Yet, he would never set it down to his account as 
a favour conferred upon another, nor would he ever think in Ms 
mind of the man as his debtor for the service rendered. He is 
interested only in the good act, but nothing beyond. He does 
not, as fools do, expect any reward in return, nor does he 
crave for the empty repuhitiou of having done some noble work, 

A Bodhisatta is always ready to oblige, but seldom, if 
ever, does he stoop to beg for a favour. The Brahmadatta 
Jataka relates that once the Bodhisatta was leading an ascetic 
life in the park of a certain king, who visited him daily and 
ministered to all Ms needs* Yet for twelve long years he re¬ 
frained from asking such a trifling boon as a pair of sandles 
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and s leaf parswU When questioned as tt> hts strange, but 
modest, attitude, be replied to the king:— 

‘‘Who begs, PaucMii Lord, to weep are fain. 

They who refuse are apt to weep again.** 

In abundance be gives, irrespective of caste, creed or colour, 
but be seeks nothing for he needs nothing. Contentment is 
his wealth, and an Edw^ard Dyer would sing with him: — 
**Sk>me have too much, yet still do crave ; 

I little have and seek no more. 

They are but poor though much they have, 

And I am rich with little store.** 

In the Kanha Jataka fNo. 440) it is mentioned that Sakka, 
attracted by his cjsemplary life of virtue, approached him and 
prayed to be given the privilege oi grantiug him a bexm. He 
acceded to Sakka’s kind request, and expressed his desire to 

have the following four boons: — 

I, May I harbour no malice or hatred against my 

neighbour. 

s. May I not covet my neighbonr*s glory, 

3. May 1 cherLsb no affection towards others. 

4. May I possess equanimity- 

Greatly disappointed, though more than pleased with the 
disinterested nature of his request, Sakka entreated him to 

make another. He replied ;— 

"%Vliere in the woods 1 ever dwell, where ah alone dwell I 
Grant no disease may mar my peace, or break my ecstasy. * 
Hearing this the Sakka thought "Wise Kanha, in choosing 
a boon chooses nothing connected with food ; all he chooses 
pertain to the ascetic life.*' 

Delighted still more, be added thereto yet another. The 
Bodhlsatta remarked:— 

"O Sakka, Lord of the world, a choice thou didst declare 1 
No creature be aught harmed for me, O Sakka anywhere. 
Neither in body nor in mind i thb, Sakka, is my prayer, 

A Bodhisatta exercises this virtue of Dana to such an extent 
that he is prepared to give away not only wealth and other 
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cherished possessions, but his kingdom, his limbs, even children 
and wife. He is even ready to sacrifice his ow'n life wherever 
such sacrifice will benefit humanity. 

The Vesaantara J^taka {No. 547I mcnttons how when 
Prince Vessantara was a child of only eight years, he thought 
with all sincerity:—If one should ask my heart, 1 would 
cut open my breast and tear it out and give it ; if one should 
ask my eyes, I would pluck them out and give them ; if one 
should ask my flesh, I W'ould cut off the flesh and give it,"^ 
Perhaps the readers are acquainted with the beautiful story 
wherein is grapliically described tlie Bodhisatta saciifidtig his 
life to a starving tigress, in order to appease her hunger, and 
thereby save her and her dying cubs. 

The critic might question 'la this kind of self-sacrifice 
of the Bodhisatta commendable?" Well let us have recourse 
to the Great Being himself for the answer. 

The Bodliisatta, moved by the pitiable sight of the starving 
tigress who was on the verge of death, commanded his disciple 
Ajita to go in search of some food to be given to her. iMaking 
this a pretext to send him aw^ay, the Bodhisatta reflected: — 
"Wliy should T search after meat from the body of another, 
whilst the whole of my body is available? Not only is the 
getting of meat in itself a matter of chance, but I should also 
lose the opportunity of doing my duty. 

“^^This body being foul and a source of suffering he ia not 
wise who would not rejoice at its being spent for the benefit 
of another. There are but two things that moke one disregard 
the gnef of another ; attachment to one^a own pleasure, and 
the absence of the power of helping. But 1 cannot have 
pleasure whilst another grieves, and I have the pow-er to help ; 
w'hy should I therefore be indifferent? 

"I w-ill therefore sacrifice my miserable body \jy casting 
myself down the precipice, and with my corpse T shall feed 
the tigress thus preventing her from Idlling her young ones, 
and also the yonng ones from dying by the teeth of their 
mother. 
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**Furthermore by so doing I set an example to those who 
long for the good of the world ; I encourage the feeble ; I 
rejoice those who understand the meaning of charity ; I 

stimulate the virtuous.And finally that opportunit>’ I 

yearned for, ‘When may I have the opportunity of benefiting 
others by offering them my own limbs!’ I shall obtain it now, 
and so acquire ere long Supreme Wisdom—5amma Sambodhi. 

It will also not be out of place to cite an interesting account 
which appears in the Cariya Pitaka commentary, with regard 

to the mode of practising Dana. 

In giving food the Bodhisatta thinks that he would th»ebv 
cause the people to acquire long life, beauty, happiness, 
strength, wisdom and the Highest Fruit. Nibbina. He gives 
water and other harmless beverage with the object of quenching 
the thirst of passion of beings, clothes for acquisition of the 
golden complexion, modesty and conscientiousness; convey- 
anc«s to gain psychic powers ; odours for the scent of Sila 
(morality) ; garlands and unguents to acquire the glory i^rtain- 
ing to Buddha’s virtues ; seats to win the seat of Enlighten¬ 
ment, lodging with the hope of serving as a refuge for the 
world ; lights to obtain the five kinds of eyes—namely, the 
physical eye, the eye of wisdom, the divine eye, the Buddha 
eye, and the eye of Omniscience ; forms to possess the Buddha 
aura * sounds to cultivate a voice as sweet as Brahma’s; tastes 
so that he may be pleasing to aU ; contacts to gain the deUcate 
organism of a Buddha ; medicines for the sake Deathlessness 
(Nibbana); emancipates slaves in order to deliver men from the 
thraldom of passions; renounces children to de\^lop the 
paternal feeling towards all ; renounces wives to ^me the 
master of the world ; renounces kingdoms to inherit the kingdom 
of Righteousness, etc. 

This important text bears ample testimony to the altruistic 
nature of the motives of a Bodhisatta. Further it indicato 
how he endeavours as best he can to direct all his disinterest^ 
efforts for the amelioration of mankind, not forgetting at the 
same time, his high aspiration-lk* Buddhahood, 
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Combined with this stipernatiiral generosity'' is the purity 
of his Conduct If he be living the life of a recluse, be 

would try his utmost to observe the Sila that pErtntus thereto. 
In case he leads the houscbold life he would adhere, though 
his interests are at stake, to the five elementary principles of 
regulated behaviour- 

fTo be continued). 


THE WORD OF BUDDHA IN EUROPE 

By Senator Gjuseppe De Lorenzo, 
f*ro/ewor of the Royal t/niueraify* {Italy), 

As an aham bAauorrfcim Gotarnau saranum 

grtnfoa dhammam ca aangham ca, and as an eiipositor of the 
Buddhi&t doctrine^ in Italy, and translator of the whole of 
the Maijhimaniklyo^ I think fit, on the occasion of the 
Mulagandhakuti Vihara opening ceremony to recall to the 
Buddhist Convention the name and the work of a man, who- 
in my opinion, was the most active exponent of the Word 
of Buddha m Europe, not with Historical or philosophical 
dissertations, but with the translation of the very word of the 
Master, 

This great interpreter of the Word of Buddha to Europe 
Was the late Or, Karl Neumann (bom in W^ien (Austria) ou 
October 16tK, I6fi5 and d. there, still young on October 16 th, 
1915). Before, when his work had not yet appeared, a perfect 
knowledge of the sacred books of Buddha was only attained 
by the few students of Sanskrit, Pali, Chinese, Japanese and 


t G* Dt Lorenzo, JnAia ic BtrJciktnTjn ona'co, pp. 600. 5tli ed, Bflii. 
L«icrxa. 1926, 

B J Ji G^Homa Bnddho JeJ AtajJhimani^aifo, 3 voli. of pp, XVt, 

512, XXVTIJ—500, BaH, Latcm, I92I-IK7. 
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otter Asiatic langiiagpa. so ttat non-ptilosophicfil people 
could only acquire little knowledge of Icsset works or frag- 
menta. But the wonderful work of Neumann enabled 
everybody to react iHe very sources of ttat immense 
river wtict has poured its tlesaed waters on half our 
planet, 80 that now every irnpassionate soul can extiiiguiah 
his thirst out of itg fresh waters. His big work of 
translation and interpretation did not confine itself only to 
Germany and Europe, but influenced all the students of 
Buddhism in the world, from America to Japan, To him is 
Italy indebted for her most perfect knowledge of Buddhism, 
and 1 myself owe bim the enliEh^eninent of my mind and 
the greatest consolation of my life, 

Neumann's great Buddhistic work has no equal among 
the preceding and the contemporary literature of the same kind? 
it began in 1890 with an edition of the text followed by 
translation and comment of the Sarason^oho,^ a short 
encyclopecdia on Buddhist theology and cosmology very 
popular in Ceylon, This was followed, after a year, by the 
translation of two great Buddhist suttas and of a treatise 
of Melster Eckhart,^ considered in relation, to show the 
intimate affinities existing between Buddhism and Chrisdanfly in 
spite of their numerous external differences. Then, after the 
lapse of one year, his wonderful ■ Buddhisiiachc Anthologie^ 
appeared. Thb work, whose importance in Europe, w^ 
really great, gave for the firet time a complete idea of the 
"sutUpitakam,” a collection of all Buddhist suttas; k corUan^ 
indeed, sixty suttas. fifteen from the "Khuddakamkayo, 
twenty from the "Anguttaraniklyo” and twenty from the 
“Samyuttaniksyo;* both in prose and verse accordmg to 


3 K. £. Ncnipaim. £)» SdrawnaMdio, o'rm fevmpmdtnm- tuJJFiuttcliBr 

erMtet Kapitei Uipng. 3890. , „ , , 
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the text. Next year he gave to the press the integral transla¬ 
tion of the "^DhainmapaflBni/^^ one of the best among all 
others dll now published; in it Ncumenn reveals not only 
his strong philosophical mind, but also his exquisite soul of 
a poet. Meanwhile the idea of the transladon of the most 
ancient and important collection of Buddha's dlecourses^ 
which goes under the name of 'Majjhimanikiyo/ took hold 
of his mind to find complete expression in a majestic work 
dealing with a matter till now completely imknown. 

Schopenhauer says that the sublime is that kind of 
beautyf or the most perfect kind of beauty« in which one 
feels the negadon of what is transitory and the a^rmation of 
what is eternaii both contributing to form the essence of 
beauty itself^ Such is indeed the impression of sublimity 
that one feels reading and studying Buddha's discourses of 
the Majjhimanilcayo in the integral transladon of Neumann, 
Only a lew years have passed since a very profound atndcnl 
of Buddhism, H, Oldenberg, wondered at Neumann's great 
concepdon, and the learned late Albrecht Weber expressed 
his profound impression derived from the reading of the first 
volume of the Discouraea ' when the great work, incredible 
to say. was already at an end. Tliree wonderful volumes 
reveal to us.^ in their genuine and primidve grandeur, those 
philosophical speeches delivered in the valley of Gangs 
between VI and V C. B. C, and handed down to posterity 
during ages and ages, inspiring so many different manifestatioita 
in the field of art, philosophy and religion. 

The publication of this great work surely wuold have 
satisfied any author; but it was not so with Neumann, who, 
between the publication of the first and second volume of 
the "Maj]himanikayo“ began to translate the songs of 


c 1C Eh Neumxnn, Dwr WvhthdiftfaA, efn Dunh^at a-at 
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Budata's dUcJplesJ Ttis bMk contains a collocOon of IflM 
slaoza* and more than 7000 line, in vrhieh are wondetfuUy 
repre«=oted the lyrical eapreasiona of those Ind.an aacehc. 
which find an echo in the Cantico of 5. Francis of Asaiai and the 
Ijrude of Jacopone da Todi. The translation of these wngs 
is BO wonderfully done ns to induce C. A. F. 
to write in her ’Tsalms of the first Buddhists” in the Buddhist 
Review. London, July 1909. p, 153 th^t ”The book of these 
Buddhist Psalm* has been tranaUted into eloquent and vivjd 
German verse by Dr, K. Neumann. So profoundly Interest- 
ing are the contents that it were worthwhile learning German, 
only to be able to read them. 

But thi* translation of the son^DS was to Neumann only a 
preparation to enable him to sdve us in perfect Gctman lines 
the songs of the Master himself, which are indeed the gems 
of lyrical poems. Hardly had he finished the translation of 
the ‘^Majjhimanikayo'' when he completed that of the Sutteni^ 
pato ;* a set of 1149 stanzas, 4600 lines and many prose 
intercalation* from Buddha^s sayings, b these stanzas as 
Neumann says, we find no more that pathos, appcarmg here 
and there in the songs of the disciples. Indeed, true da*sica] 
monuments begin when gesticulation finishes. 


This clear and profound comprehension of Buddhirt art 
led Neumann to make on this subject a series of very origin 
considerations^ which form the most beautiful impression on 


the argument. 

Such esthetic eiegoi, of Buddhuini w„ not completed. 
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becaiue it was interrupted by another gigantic work; the 
translation of the Dighanikayo in three volumes.^ containing 
the complete collection of the 34 discourses and dialogues 
of Gotamo Buddho constituting the “Dighanikayo.** 

Gerhart Hauptmann, in the **Almanach des Verlag** R. 
Piper in Munchen, i 924, p. 131 has written that Neumann*8 
translation of Buddhist texts is. like that of Luther from 
Christian ones, such a monument in German language as to 
last till the extinction of that very language: “Karl Lugen 
Neumann hat. wie einst Luther das Bibelbuch. die heilige 
Schrift des Buddhismus zum deutschen Besitz gemacht. Die 
Bedentung dieser Tat ist gross. Buddhismus, in Form eines 
bewunderungsurdigen deutschen Sprachdenkmals gegenwart 

ing geworden . nur mehr mit der deutschen Sprache selbst 

verstummen kann". 

TTiis was Neumann*s last work. On October 18th 1915, 
the very day of his fiftieth birthday, this pharos to modem 
world, the friend of my soul, died. But he has left on the 
earth an everlasting monument in his great work of translation 
and interpretation of the ancient Buddhist texts. 


BUDDHISM AND MODERN THOUGHT 

By Mr. Sukumar Haldar, b.a., p.c.s. (Retired) 

StudenU of comparative religion cannot fail to notice 
poinU of contact between Christianity and Buddhism. These 
similarities concern a few incidents in the lives of the two 
founders although there are also remarkable similarities 
between the life-stories of Chrishna (Krishna) and Christ; 
but they also concern many moral teachings. As both 


10 K. E, Neumsnn. Die RetUn Gotamo Buddho» aas der Lanecren 
SanmJmg Dighanik^ dem Pili-Kanone. ereter Band. Miinchan. 1907, 
Piper & Co.; zwetter BmuI, id. id,. 1912; driUer Bwid. id. id., 1918. 
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BuiJdhism and Hinduism ate mucK older than CKristianity 
there can be little doubt a* to which is the borrower— 
Chriarianity or the two rdigiona of India ? Even the 
Fathers. Hue and Gab fit, who travelled in Tibet shortly before 
the middle of the nineteenth century were compelled to admit 
the high moral prindplea of Buddhism and to offer as an 
explanation of the resemblance between certain of its rites 
and symbolisms and those of the old Catholic Church that 
they must have been the invention of the Devil for the express 
purpose of anticipatinf! Christianity and of keeping a large 
part of mankind outside the true faith which was yet to come. 

The special characteristic of Christianity, however, bes 
in its claim to exclusive salvation through the sacrifice o 
Gods only begotten Son. Of the characlei of ibie do^B 
Mi Walter JekylJ has stated: "A man may have lived a 
detestable lif^may have robbed, murdered, 
adultery led others into courses of degradation and deat . 
and by an act of repentence and faith in the redeeming power 
of Christas blood may save Ws own precious aouL I 
boldly that a more immoral teaching than this it is impossible 
to conceive. The man who has destroyed others has no right 
to be able to save himself. Contrast with the Christian belief 
that of Buddhism^ which teaches that every evil act brings its 
Lw^puLbrnon., and .KbI a nr.ns Bolvadon depond, npoe 
hiimelf. Which of these two beliefs is the likelier to lead 
to right living? Can there be sny doubt?" l^at Jesus came 
to teach, and what constitutes the speciai charaMenstte of 
Christianity was the coming of "the Kingdom. ^at .. the 
outstanding idea of Christianity. The founder of that rehpon 
taught that man should take no thought of the morrow, t^t 
the necessaries of life are to be procured by prayer and that 
possession of wealth is In itself a cr.me^ Industry and 
providence, so far as the affair, of th« world are coneemed, 
were discouraged by him. A, an English raPonahst has 
observed- "The teachings of Jesus a. recorded m the New 
Testament are commonly assumed to he original, m.m.table. 
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perfect- Yet they lay tio adequate stream oti the necessity of 
education^ they fail to appreciate the importance of reason, 
the Bonse of secular cidzenship 13 almost absent, they afford 
no scope for the special quaildes of womanhood/* The 
fundamental Christian theory of the origin of sin, like that of 
human salvadon, differs from that of Buddhism. Buddha 
taught that sin. sorrow and suffering arose from ignorance 
and that the way to salvadon lay through the active cultiva¬ 
tion of the eightfold rules of ethics which cover all human 
activities of thought and action. He did not teach salvadon 
by grace He enjoined the culdvadon of the moral powers 
through the enlightenment of the mind along the path of 
wisdom. 

The Christian ideas arc getting out of favour, slowly but 
surely, with the diffusion of knowledge in the West. Christ's 
teachings on other-worldliness has teen definitely rejected. 
Mf- Re^nald E, Rynd stated m the Nmeieenih Century 
Revtew in 1925; “The time has long gone by when Chris- 
tiamty could te regarded as the normal backgrour»d of the 
social and political activities of the Western world/' In the 
same year Dean Inge ridiculed the "mummified customs that 
have long outlaated their usefulness and otiose dogmas that 
have long lost their vitality.” Old deep-moted religious ideas 
are hard to get rid of. The Rev, H. D, A. Major, Principal 
of Ripon HaU Oxford, said in 192^: "Certain intelligent 
leaders know that ceiUm things taught are not true, but there 
^ not a frank disowning of the utitme, a separation of It 
the true which, as a matter of fact, they are teaching " 
The late George Meredith was rather urgent in attempting 
to ^pula^ whai he described as "Christianity stripped of 
such top-hamper as was no longer to be tolerated by the 
conscience or the reason of man." 

Tht W«t hM in.tinctivdy dropped the other worldC- 
noB wh.eh Je™ adopted from a particular school of Indian 
thought md It ha, unconsciously adopted the BuddhUt teach¬ 
ing of ulvation through work. Hugh Black »ys: "Work is 


The High Prieite of Ceylon who performed the opening Ceremony of the 

Mulagandhakuti Vihara 





An Extrucl /rom ths tst issue o/ /af uo^trme of the 
Mahabodhi —pu&Z/a^ejf in May, I&92, 

The ^'stem tjdw known as Buddhism promulgated hy 
Uaut^a Buddha twenty-fouj centuries aao m the Deer Park 
at Kishipatana m Benares, existed m rndia, tnouiding the 
destihiea of the nations in their palmiest days for nearly 
seventeen centuries. During the time of the Moslem rule every 
vestJgc of Buddhism was effaced out of existence, leaving 
nothing but a few stone inscriptioits of Asoka. From the tenth 
to the tweitth centuries a systematic vandalism of sacred ahrinea 
was carried on by the devastating hordes of Arabs under 
Muhammedan generals. From the twelfth to the sixteenth 
century indigenous literature was not only not allowed to be 
cuJtivated but every' method Was adopted to stamp out a 
national growth. Before the Moslem advent there was one 
state r^^ligion and all Aryans lived happily in conlent- 
ment In those days Aryan Indians navigated the broad seas 
and founded colonies m Java. Pegu, Cambodia and Burma. 

were warmly welcomed by the sovereigns of 
^ma. hbet and other Buddhist countries, who paPonised 

DrJS!!,*. .K Sri Inina 

•''""'■I' of Misadha. with his 
gTXh; "“"O'! At Buddhist counties of Burms. 

II . request of the sovereign by whom Ke was asked 

to carry out reforms of the Tibetan Buddhist Church. Benares 
Ab'dme"'^ Nalanda were the centres of Buddhist learuine ai 
this Umc. Pilgrims from all pa^rts of the Buddhist world came 

vLm sJidnes of Benares, Gaya, Kapila- 

u and Kusinagara. A change came over the sacred'^soU 

^rdena were converted into 
picturesque temples 
devotees of Islam HisWcaJ reTords 

^iencr^llv'If'^ desPoy^and the custodians of Art and 
^lence cruelly ma^acred. Thus was the mine of Aryan lltera 

Say lived to7h“‘ls^ sno^'X"^ 

un^lfiTlro W iWr owu 

I »'ri«en by Mr. H. (r^ Sri DenoouHoJ Dkornmupato] 
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th< very salt of life^ not only preserving it from decay, but 
also giving it tone and flavour/* Rejecting the Biblical 
doctrine Mr, H. W. Smith has observed: ‘'When tnait began 
to toil, not his fall, but his salvation began." 

In India, fully five centuries before the Christian era, the 
people had the benefit of right leaching as to the best course 
of life, but they finally stuck fast to the old traditional way. 
The result was the effectual conquest of India by Moslems 
and the long subjugation of the people to a foreign yoke. 
The Hindus generally still bow to tradition. Most of their 
leaders are proud of the ertcellence of their religious system 
and are crying for a religious revival as the only means of 
attaining political emancipation. Only a few thinkers 
amongst them have realised the truth of the matter. "There 
is hardly a country tn the world," says Krishnamurti, "on 
which the dead hand of tradition lies so heavily as it does 
on India. This is the true Indian problem. Solve it and 
everything else which keeps India back today will melt away 
like the morning mist. The race or country which has not 
liberated its inner life cannot hope for freedom. Dr. R, P, 
Paranjpye has staled in hi# hook on "TTie Cru* of ihe Indian 
Problem" that excessive devotion to authorily in religion and 
in other spheres of life and the alight regard paid to the 
reasoning faculty are the main charaeteristica of the Indian 
people and the cause of moat of the troubles from which their 
country is suffering. Rabindranath Tagore said a few days 
ago: "The greatesl enemy which has been dominating our 
country is the gigantic monster of unreason and superstition, 
caste prejudice and religious bigotry which arc more potent 
in their malignity than any power represented by atrangera 
frono across the seas. Let the message of Reason, first 
promulgated by Lord Buddha, be sounded once more in the 
ear# of the Hindus. If they accept it and profit by it they 
may yet hope lo recover their position as an independent 
nadon. If they spurn it their doom i# sealed. 
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ADDmS AT THE BUDDHIST CONVENTION 

(By Dr. A. L. Naih, Bombay^ 

Reverend Sirs, Brothers, and Sisters. 

On this most auspicious occasion of the cansccTsdon of 
the Mulagandhakuti Vihara in tKia moat hiatoricBl pUce of 
Fslpatana. [ nse to give expression to my teverential fcelmga 
by trying to dwell upon the question as to how Buddhism 
has been able to maintain its vitality through this long vista 
of years. 

^Vhen we study the life of the Bhagwan and the great 
work of regeneration and progress effected by him, we are 
struck by the tremendouB personality of the Master, He 
resolved upon throwing open the gates of immortality to all 
and preached the teachings of self-reliance and constant work 
for the development of Personality and rendering all help to 
the suffering humanity. He first set forth the Sutta of the 
setting into motion of the wheel of the Law in this very place 
before ^e group of five Bhikkhus. He explained to them 
the origin and cessation of suffering and showed them the 
way of Its destruction with the help of the Dependent origina¬ 
tion and endowed them with the Eye of truth. They were 
the first Arhanta into the world. They were like him free 
from all bonds—both earthly and heavenly, and as soon as 
they were such sixty-one arhanls in the world. He addressed 
them thus:— 

Go ye Bhikkhus, and wander for the gain of the many 
for the welfare of the many, out of compassion for the world, 
for the ^od, for the gain and for the welfare of gods and 
men. Preach Bhikkhus, the Dhamma” he further adds, 
w^ch IS meritorions in the beginning, meritorious in the 
middle and meritorious tn the end in the spirit and in the 
letter, proclaim a consummate, perfect and pure life of holi- 
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ness-” Here there is somethmg unheard of before the days 
of Gotama. The Bhikthus went forth aa the harbingers of 
Hope and assurance for the disappointed, the dissatisfied, the 
reprobate, the suffering and the doT/vn-trodden, What kind 
of life they were asked to lead ? A life of self'sacxifiec and 
privations and yet a life of chastity, pure and spotless, m 
which the individual and Self were entirely purged off,. 
Bhagwan Buddha made no secret of hia teachings, he had no 
'^closed fist,." his DKaitima and Vinaya constitute the Master 
and the Guide after hia Parinibbana, He allowed no central 
power* but hts church embraced the Four Quarters. He 
wanted to carry a definite message of relief and release from 
sufferings on the principles of Ahimsa (Love)* service of alL 
irrespective of sm and castes. He, therefore* founded a 
Church (Vihara) where the best intellect of the times could 
be concentrated and which could form centres of enlighten¬ 
ment* hope and consolation and where noble virgins and 
matrons could go with impunity for their spiritual edification. 

Through wham to carry out the work 7 He wanted men 
and women, who would be untrammeled by self and be dis¬ 
entangled from the turmoils of the World, who would enter 
into a state of ^'Houselcssness" and be prepared to undergo 
the rigour of discipline and ordered life and dedicate their 
life to the service of all without ticglccting their own perfec- 
tion. They were Bhikkhus and Bhlkkhunis and the response 
that was given to Gotama was simply splendid and mar¬ 
vellous. They were Brahmin ficholara and ascetic jatilas* 
firewoTshippers, youth* that belonged to rich families of 
millionares multimillionares and warriors of noble blood* 
Imitating the examples of their Master they carried the torch 
of religion all over the world—teaching to the people that 
Bodhi (wisdom) was open to the poorest of the poor and 
the humblest of the humble. The best fiower of the Society 
thus rallied round the Standard, unfurled by Gotama and thus 
with the Elmperor Asoka at the helm in the 5rd century B. G, 
Bhikkhus and Bhlkkhunis facing the difficulties of transport 
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and absence of means of any communication and inclemencies 
of weather and people, apread the teachings of the Bhagwan 
throughout the world. Hospitals for men and beasts were 
started. It introduced a new renaissance not only m India, 
Ceylon and Burma, but in China and Japan Central Asia and 
Syria. Japan owes her property and music and arts, crafts 
and philosophy largely to Bhagwan Buddha'g message, it 
travelled to Syria, h influenced the philosophy of the Stoics 
and America received the new light long before Columbus 
discovered that Continent. 

But why go outside India ? in the Indian Continent itself, 
paintings and aculphue, architecture and carvings and 
epigraphical records and antiquities like the Stupas and caves, 
iconography and Hterature^Pali and Sanskrit bear eloquent 
testimorry to the Palmy days of ancient and mediaeval India 
dominated by Buddhist culture and civilisation, which form 
the greatest factor of unification. It Is the noble inheritors 
of the Bhagwan's Dhamrna (Dhammadayad) that had 
effected this. 

The greatest factor that gave vitality to Buddhism, there¬ 
fore. consisted of the selfless Ideals of the Bhihhhus and 
Bhihkhunk of those times. By their aimpllclty of life, noble¬ 
ness of temper, liberality of vision, doggedncss of resolve, 
undring energy and alhemb racing Mctta (Love}—these 
exercised a potent influence on the life and morals of the 
people who were thus prompted to put forth utmost vigour 
and energy m all theh work. Thus was ushered in a new era 
of activity, enlightenment and all-aided progress. 

This picture naturally makes me turn to the present 
condition of the Bhikkbm in the Buddhist countries and the 
first question that 1 ask to mysdf i» whether the Bhikkhps of 
the present times, are conscious of the great mission that the 
Bhagwan Buddha has thrown upon those, who ate Ms sons? 
Have they given up their luxurious habits and enervating life 
and started like brave lions, fearless and undaunted imbued 
with one thought of fulfillMg the Mastet^s command? Have 
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they like Ctristian Missiotiaries travelled! to the home of 
the aborigines and humanised them ? Have they proved 
themselves a material factor in greatly tnHuencing the tone 
and behaviour of their own Society in their country ^ [ be¬ 

lieve they are the makers of the Nation and unless they give 
their life of inaction and entei-tain a sense of high respons¬ 
ibility and move out to su^er privations and suiferings for the 
sake of all and in imitation of their Master and his worthy 
disciples, they will cease to command respect and attention 
from laymen and women. 

Bombay, which was once the greatest Buddhist Centre in 
India had practically no Buddhist activity until late for the 
last S to 6 hundred year and you will be glad to hear that the 
Buddha Society, started ten years back in Bombay, has been 
doing good work and speaking somewhat personally, the 
Anand Vihara, though an achievement of the Society," has 
been kept closed because there are no Bhikkhus. Provision 
is made for a couple of Bhikkhus and If Bhiklthus would 
come and stay there they will have good scope to carry out 
the behest of their Master. If Mahabodhi Society recom¬ 
mends a couple of Bhikkhus it would be worth while to make 
Bombay a centre from which the Buddhist activities would 
be carried on through the Bhikkhus of the Bhagwan Buddha. 
The only thing is that the Bhikkhus should come and work 
in a spirit of seriousness and sincerity. 

In conclusion, 1 pray that this Mulogandhakuti Vihara 
will be a source of active and fruitful energy to the Bhikkhus 
of all Buddhist countries, since it is through them alone that 
'*Appamsdo Amatam padam, 

Strenuousness is the path of immortality 




THE UNIVEKSITY OF TAMRAUPTI 

AN ANCIENT BUDDHIST UNIVERSITY OF BENGAL. 

By Prof. Phanindra Nath Basd, m.a. 

In Mcient times India boasted of many flourishing 
Umversifaes, to which foreign scholars from distant lands used 
to come to learn the secrets of Buddhism at the feet of renounced 
scholars, like Silabhadra, guru of the famous Chinese traveUer 
Yuan Chwang. These Universities were great centres of 
Buddhist culture. They kept up the torch of Indian dvilisa- 
tion and culture for many centuries. The number of these 
Universities was a legion. Of these, mention may be made 
of the great Universities of Nalanda, Vikrama^ila, Taxila, 
OdanUpura, Jagaddal and Tamralipti. Taxila stands out as 
one of the oldest Universities of India. It can be traced even 
to the pre-Buddhistic period. The Buddhist Jatakas throw 
much interesting light on the glorious activities of the Taxila 
University. It was in a flourishing condition even when 
Alexander the great invaded India in the fourth century B.C. 
We then come to the well-known international University of 
Nalanda, where different nations of Asia used to come. It 
began its career from the Gupta period—the golden age of 
Indian history. We are really filled with surprise at the long 
lease of life granted to this celebrated University of Asia 
Here came students from China. Korea, Tibet and aU parts of 
Then we have the Vikramasila University_a royal 
mara, ^flowed by the famous Pala King Dharmapala of 
U^gal. From here the famous monk Ati^a went to Tibet tn 
reform the Bud^t rehgion in that country. We next come 
to the Umversity of Odantapura. which also received the 
patronage of the Pala Kings of Bengal, and which has been 
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indentified with the modem towo of Bihar Sharif in the Pataa 
districts 

But slou^ with these well-known Indian Universities, we 
must not forget the University of Tamralipti. It is rather 
unfortunate that Indologists have not paid any attention to 
this celebrated scat of learning. Tamrahpti had a unique 
position. It was a famous sea-port of Bengal and it served as 
a link between India and China. It was the place of dis¬ 
embarkation for foreign travellers coming to India from C hina 
and other countries of the Far East. Thus we find that I-tsiug 
and other Chinese travellers landed at Tammlipti and thence 
went to other sacred places of the Buddhists. Fa-hsien also 
on his way back to China took the ship at this famous port. 
While Tamralipti was thus growing in importance as a sea-port, 
it also became a centre of Buddhist culture. It is identified 
with the modern Tamluk in the Midnapur district in Bengal. 

Otm SouB-CEs. 

It is dilBcult to get a connected account of the University 
of Tamralipti. The Buddhist monks of the place never kept 
any record of the Vihara. It is only through the Chinese 
monks that we can get a glimpse of this great centre of leam-^ 
ing. But for ihe accounts of the Chinese travellers, we w'ould 
have been quite in the dark regarding this University. The 
accounts of the following chincse travellers throw much light 
an the working of this University; — 

(i) Fa-hdea. 

fa) Yuan-chw^ang. 

( 3 ) I-tsing. 

{4) Mahayana-praefipa. 

(5) Hoei-Luen. 

(6) Tao-Lm, 

(7) Hiuen-S^oei. 

Date of its Foundation, 

The University, which grew up at Tamralipti, was in no 
way inferior to that of Nalnnda* It also attracted many 
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students from far and near. It also used to impart iSilmrtions 
in several branches of learaijifif. It was also an endowed 
University. There were many %'illflges granted to the Univer¬ 
sity. These villages used to supply the needs of the University. 

We do not know the exact date of the [onndation of this 
University. But we know that it was a little earlier than the 
Nalanda Maha-vihara. When Fa-hsien (399-414 A.D.) visited 
Nalanda, then it was a mere village and he did not see any 
trace of the University there. So we can conclude that at 
that Lime the University of Nalanda had not been esbiblisheti 
But we find the University of Tamralipta in a fiourishing 
condition when Fa-hsien paid a visit to it. He says that there 
were twenty-four monasteries at Tamralipta,* which constituted 
the Universit}’', There were also resident Buddhist tuonks in 
all these 24 monastenes. So we can say that the begiauing of 
the Tamralipti University may be placed even before Fa-hsien^s 
time, say, by the middle of the fourth century A.D. Fa-hsien 
remained here for two years '^copying out Sfltras and drawing 
pictures of images.'*t 

Yuan-chwang also f.ound the University in a good condi¬ 
tion. The number of monasteries at that time was above ten 
and more than one thousand Buddliist brethren lived in these 
moimsteriest He calls the place or Tamralipti. 

It was near "an inlet of the sea ; the land was low and moist, 
farming was good, fruit and flowers abounded, the cliniate was 
hot, the customs of the people were rude, the iuhalHtouts were 
conrageoua, and they were believers in Buddhism and other 
^sterns.*' 

ENDOWMg>fTS OP THE UNTt^EHSITY. 

It is from I-tsing’s Record that we get a detailed account 
of this University. He came to Tamrah'pti in 673 A.D. (on 

' VTOVitt ofFii^hsten, p, 

t ibid., p, 66. 

t Watttnj^yuoji Clusann, pp. 185-190. 
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the df^hth day of the £«?oiid month of the fourth year of 
Hden-hecg period). There were rich endowmeuts for meeting 
the expenses of the University. The Buddhist monks of the 
University did not cultivate the fields themselves, but let them 
out to the tenants for cnJtivattou. They used to take one-third 
of the produce from the tenants. Thus says I-tsing—"when 
I for the first time visited Tamralipti, I saiv in a square ontside 
the monastery some of its tenants who* having entered there, 
divided some vegetables into three portions, and, having 
presented one of the three to the priests, retired from thence, 
taking the other portions mth them. I could not under stand 
what they did, and asked of the Venerable Ta-^hang-Tang 
(Mahayana’pradJpa) what T?i'as the motive. He replied—“The 
priests in ihia monasteiy are mostly observers of the precepts. 
As cultivation by the priests themselves is prohibited b3'' tbe 
great sage, they suffer their taxable lands to be cultivated by 
others freely, and partake of only a portion of the products. 
Thus they Hve their just life, avoiding worldly affairs, and free 
from the faults of destroying lives by ploughing and watering 
fields/** 

A THACHiNrx Univerhitv. 

As in all the Buddhist monasteries, the Buddhist monks of 
this Universily were engaged in teaching the novices. They 
also nsed to teach the foreien monks who would come to this 
ITniversity, Thus we find that Ttsing learned here “the 
Brahma-language (Sanskrit) and practised the science of words 
(Grammar, SabdavidyaJ.^t I-tsing mastered the Sanskrit 
language at the University of Tamralipti, liefore he proceeded 
to NSlanda. We shall see presently that other Chinese monks 
also came here to learn Sanskrit and other branches of learning. 


■ Takabasn's P- ^ 

■f Ibid.^ tnfro,^ p, axjcf. 
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Ce^emo.vy of chanting hymns. 

The priests used to assemble iu the evening to chant hymns 
in praise of Lord Buddha. But I-tsing could note a little 
difference betivecn the system of chanting prevalent in ihi< 
University and that of the Nalanda University* He thus gives 
an interesting account of the ceremony of chanting hymns in 
Tamralipti: — “In the West priests perform the worship 

of a Caitya and the ordinary service late in the afternoon or 
at the evening twnlight. All the assembled priests came out of 
the gate of their monastery, and walk three times round stdpa, 
offering incense and flowers. They all kneel down, and one of 
them who sings well begins to chant hymns describing the 
virtues of the Great Teacher tvith a melodinus, pore, and 
sonorous voice, and continues to sing ten or twenty ^okas. 
They in succession retom to the place in the monastery where 
they usually assemble. When all of them have sat dowm, a 
sfitra*reciter, mounting the Lion^seat (siiphasanal, reads a short 
shtra. The Lion-seat of well-proportioned dimensions is placed 
near the head priest* Among the scriptures which arc to be 
read on such an occasiDn the 'Service in three part-s' is often 
used. This is a selection by the Venerable A^vaghosha, The 
first part containing ten ^okas consists of a h>Tnn in praise of 
the three ‘Honourable ones' (TnVafna)* The second part is a 
selection from some serfpti-res consisting of the Buddha's words. 
After the hymn, and after reading the words of the Buddha, 
there is an additional hymn, as the third part of the ser\dce. 
of more than ten ^okas. being prayers that express the wish 
to bring one's good merit to maturity. 

These three sections follow one another consecutivdv 
from which its name—the Three-part Service—is derived. 
When this is ended, all the assembled priests exclaim 
'Suhhashita'! i.e,, 'well-spoken/ from 3ti=well, and bhashita 
=spoken. By such words tbe scriptures are extolled as excel¬ 
lent. They sometimes exclaim 'Sadhu' I signifi'ing 'weU done' 1 
instead of tbe other*" 
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I-tsiiig continues to say: "Alter the Satra-redtet has 
descended^ the head priest rising bows to the UoH'Seat. That 
done, he salutes the seats of the saints, and then he returns 
to his own. Now the priest second in rank rising salutes them 
in the same manner as the first, and affterworda bows to the 
head priest. 

"When he has returned to his own seat, the priest third 
in rank performs the same ceremonies, and in the same nmiiner 
do all the priests successively. But if a great crowd be present^ 
after three or five persons have performed the above ceremony, 
the remaining priests salute the assembly at one and the same 
time* after which they retire at pleasure. The above is a 
description of the rites practised by the priests in Tamralipti 
in the eastern AryadeM (E. India).”* 

After learning Sanskrit in the Tamralipti University* Utsing 
went to Nilanda in the company of the Venerable Ta-Shaflg- 
Ting. He fared very badly in the hands of robbers. He 
stayed at Nahinda for tea yors, after which he reUinied to 
Tamralipti. He says: "After having collected the scnpturcs* 
I began to retrace my steps to come back. I then returned to 
T^ralipti. Before I reached there, I met a great hand of 
robbers again ; tt was with difficulty that 1 e 5 ca|>ed the fate 
of being pierced by their swords, and I could thus preserve 
my Ufe from raoming to evening. Afterwards 1 took ship there 
and passed Ka-cha*”t 

Mahayana-Pradipa in Tahralipti. 

Besides the above-mentioned Chinese monks, other monks 
also came to the Tdmralipti University to study various branches 
of learning. They are (r) Mahayana-PracHpa, (a) Hoei-Luen, 
( 3 ) Tao-Un and { 4 ) Hiuen-E'oei- Fortunately for us the 
accounts of these monks have been preserved by the celebrated 
Chinese monk I-tsing lu his interesting work^"Memmr on 


* /b/d** pp. Ii3-154- 
t Ibid., iDbrti. p. xKxiii. 
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Eminent Monks,* *’ which has been translated into French by M. 
Chav’annes. The monk Mahayana-Pradipa was a disciple of 
Yuan-chwang. His Chinese name was Ta-Tch’eng-Teng. He 
travelled through Ce>doii and South India* and finally came to 
Tamralipti. He met I>tsing here. He remained for twelve 
years in the University of Tamralipti and studied the Sanskrit 
language throughly. Afterwards he accompanied Utsing to 
Xalanda and other holy places. Unfortunately, he could not 
go back to China, but died at ICusinagara.i* 

Korean Monk Hoei-Lukn. 

After him came Hoei-Luen, a native of Sin-lous (Korea). 
His Sanskrit name was Prajfia Varman.t He also visited the 
Tamralipti University. According to him, Tamralipti is 6o or 
70 stages from Nalanda and this is ’’the place for embarking 
for China from Eastern India and close to the sea.” 

Master op the Law Tao-Lin. 

Another student of the Tamralipti University was the 
Master of the Law Tao-Lin. His sa nskn t name was Silaprabha. 
He came from China in a foreign ship. He remained in the 
University for three years and learned the Sanskrit language. § 

Master of Discipline Hiuen-K'oki. 

Lastly w'c come to the Master of Discipline Hiucn-K’oei. 
From China he came to i^rlbhoja and thence to Tamralipti. 
Here he met the priest named Mahaywa-dipa. He remained 
at the Tamralipti University for one year and studied the 
Sabda-^tra.* According to him Tamralipti is some 60 stages 
or more from Nalanda and the Bodhi tree. He also returned 
to China b>' way of Tamralipti with a large collection of sacred 
books. 


t Charmnea -Mimoirg sur let Rgiigigiu ; Emimgnts, p. 68. 
t ibid ., p. Tp. 

§ Ibid , p. 99. 

• Ibid , pp. 108-135. 





THE NIRVANA OF THE BUDDHA 

By Dr. George Grimm 

I 

There hardly is a religious conception which gave so 
much matter for discussion as Buddhist Nirvana, the Rnal aim 
of Buddhism, has. As in every religious system, this aim 
coincides with the final destiny not only of the human being, 
but of all beings in general. Every religious as well as philo- 
sophical system only endeavours, in the end. to answer the 
great question: “What for are we in this world?” This 
primitive problem was also the great problem for the Buddha. 
He solved it by declaring that the ideal condition for all 
creatures was Nirvana. The train of thought which brought 
him to this conclusion was the following: 

The Buddha began by ascertaining that: “We are 
creatures longing for happipess.” According to him, the aim 
of every existence is to be foimd in that sentence. Every 
creature wants to be happy and nothing else. V'ea and more. 
We are all of us seeking for complete, absolute happiness. As 
long as a being is not absolutely happy, it is not fully con- 
tented and can End no rest, but feels compelled to continue 
to struggle, to strive, in order to attain that Enal aim. But, 
now comes the decisive point and this is: “In what does this 
absolute happiness consist?” At all events, it must be a 
condition corresponding to our inmost nature, corresponding 
to it to such an extent that, to all eternity, no desire of any kind 
will make itself felt, that this condition may undergo a change 
or that another one should take its place. Yea, in the condition 
which is absolutely compatible with us, there cannot be any 
desire or will at all. For if in this condition the tiniest desire 
would rise, this would mean that the condition absolutely 
adequate to us has not yet been attained as something would 
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still be missing, to wit precisely the object which is being 
desired. Or to put it in other words: he who still desires 
something is not yet absolutely happy: on the other hand: 
he who is absolutely happy and he alone desires nothing 
more, yea and more, he is not even able to desire anything, 
precisely because he is absolutely happy. He no longer 
knows the phenomenon ‘desire’ and. if you were to ask him. 
the absolutely happy being: “What do you desire?** he 
would see himself compelled to answer: “What kind of a 
thing is that: a desire? is it red. or blue, or black?*' There¬ 
fore the condition of absolute happiness includes in itself the 
total desirelessness. the total want of will. Precisely for this 
reason, where absolute happiness reigns, there also reigns 
something else and this is: absolute peace. Unquietness 
always means restlessness of will, consuming, searching will 
and. as a consequence, restless activity. Therefore absolute 
happiness, absolute desirelessness, and absolute peace, are 
conceptions which are equivalent. For this reason every one 
who wants to wish for himself the best thing, instinctively 
wishes for the great, eternal peace. This absolute happiness, 
this eternal, unshakeable well-being, was also the final aim of 
Prince Siddhattha Gotama, at a later time called the Buddha: 
“While still yoimg. a black-haired lad in my youthful prime, 
just come to budding manhood's years, I left my home and, 
henceforth homeless, sought for what is adequate, the incom¬ 
parable place of supreme peace.** 

II 

In general one finds happiness in the fulfilment of one’s 
desires. But this road of happiness, although it represents 
the great highroad on which the beings wander is. neverthe¬ 
less, a wrong way. For after all. it always leads again to 
sutfering, the great antagonist of happiness. May the attain¬ 
ment of the object desired give us ever so much pleasure 
and joy, as a rule, the sutfering which at a later time will 
be the consequence of the inevitable loss of this object will 
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be AB gTcat SA the pleasure and the joy had been, nay, it will 
even be great. For ail things which might be the possible 
objects of our wishes are perishable without exception, there- 
fore, and as a consequence, they must again vanish for us, or 
we must vanish for them* And it is precisely owing to this 
Vanishing^ that we suffer. Thus suffering must follow enjoy¬ 
ment as inevitably "as the wheel the beast of burden's font 
as a verse of the Dhammapada says. This perUhablenees 
and the suffering connected with it^ are indissolubly connected 
with earthly existence, even with every possible existence. 
For. to be in the world, means to occupy a space. But, what 
can Occupy a space, is materiaL The ca3e:ncc of matter, on 
the other hand, Ui an uninterrupted change and, for this 
reason, also perishablenesa. And quite especially our own 
bodily organism is subject to this law, yea and more, every 
possible organism is. For every organism must, occupying a 
space, be material, which is to say that it must consist of the 
four principal elements; earth, water, fire and air. Now 
earth is earth everywhere, water is water everywhere, fire is 
fire everywhere, air is air everywhere, be h on our globe or in 
some other real or dreamed-of world. For thb reason it has 
been possible for a modem author to say: "Pain is in the 
whole cosmos a law as common as gravitation”. From such 
considerations the Buddha was sure that, m the whole 
Universe, there could nowhere be a space for absolute happi¬ 
ness and. for this reason, that nowhere in the whole world 
there could be found a single being which was leally happy, 
"Every existence U a failure, as happiness is always being 
again destroyed’* stands in the Suttatiipata. 

Ill 

And yet. on the other hand, it is absolutely certain that 
a possibility must exist to gratify the ineradicable desire of 
every human being, nay, of all beings in general for a state 
completely adequate to them, thus; absolute happiness. For 
nature works in the line of the least resistence. therefore it 
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does not create any nee<ls for which there would not he a 
means to remedy them. Accordingly, first of all the possi¬ 
bility must exist to realise the greatest and, in truth, the only 
ardent desire of all beings for a condition absolutely adequate 
to them: they would not have this ardent desire, if it were 
not realisable. It is precisely for this reason that mankind 
is not troubled in the least by the proof that such a state 
could not exist in compliance with the law of perishableness 
ruling over the whole cosmos. Out of his inner feelings man 
bold and intrepid opposes to the perishableness of his body, 
the dogma of the immortality of his spirit which would enjoy 
absolute happiness in a heaven. Yet. for the Buddha this 
expedient would not do. because of his other thesis that an 
independent spirit does not exist. According to the Buddha 
the mental ftmctions sensation, perception and thinking are 
merely functions of our bodily organism produced by its 
organs of senses, the brains included; they are conditioned by 
them as the light by the candle, or the tones by the piano. 
In so far he has the same point of view as modem natural 
sciences have and which Professor L. R. Muller in his publica¬ 
tion. "On the state of the soul of the dying" fixes thus: 
“The representative of natural sciences caimot picture to him¬ 
self the soul going on living without a brain". A great part 
of Buddha's discourses is being devoted to prove the correct¬ 
ness of this point of view. His fundamental sentence that 
absolute happiness is not to be found within the world was 
thus corroborated. For in this maimer the whole personality 
of man inclusive of all which is intellectual, all which is 
consciousness, was recognised to be perishable and. therewith, 
painful. But—and now we touch the specific point of 
Buddha's Doctrine—it precisely was this ascertainment which, 
for him, became the basis for the solving of the problem of 
happiness. He did not. as materialism does, conclude from 
it that death meant the annihilation of man and, as a conse¬ 
quence, the impossibility of a condition absolutely adequate 
to us, in which death also would occur no more, but for the 
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BuddKa }tiBt*tbe c^JUtrary is tKe case: PrcciseJy for the reason 
that all the elements of our peneonality ate peHahahle and, 
when this periahab1ene$8 sets in, become the cause of suffering 
for us, none of these elements, neither our body nor the 
intellect or consciousness^ could be essential for us. Pushing 
force is felt by resistance, and eternal nature by the suffering 
caused by petishahleness. The ffuffering caused by perishable- 
ness Is the herald of our imperfshableness. For if v/c coti- 
sisted in the eJemnts of our personality which are all of them 
perishable, then our own dissolub'ons in their solution, death 
taking place, ought to ^ve us the same joy as the growing 
and the thriving of these elements, because oUr own nature 
would realise itself in them and, according to that, all these 
processes would not be conlnraiy to our own nature but 
identical with it. In this case we would get old and die with 
the same joy as gas, in conformity with its nature, endeavours 
with utmost vehemence to disperse itself in space. Conse¬ 
quently the Buddha drew the concluiion that our real essence 
must be beyond onr whole personality, he., beyond body and 
spirit, TTiia is Buddha's famous thought of Anatta, the 
theu^d^t that all that we cbscetn on ua and! about us could not 
be our real self. “All things are impermanent: what is im- 
permanent. that is painful ; what ia painful, that is not the 
self; what ia not the self, that is not mine, that am 1 not, 
that is not my self,'* This thought gave the Buddha the 
possibilily to rid himself of the entanglement of the world of 
matter and of spirit and, by this means, also of all suffering 
and to gel into a state unknown before, that ia a slate above 
all corporeality and spirituality and, consequently, altogether 
above the world and life. 

IV, 

At the same time for the Buddha a new possibility now 
offered Itself for solving the problem of happiness: Within 
the world, thus as long as we ore pssona Having bodieo and 
intellect, a state absolutely adequate to us is impossible^ Yet, 
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on the other hand, and from what haa been said, it must be 
possible to come to such a state. Consequently it must coin¬ 
cide with the state free of personality and which is beyond the 
world and beyond life. TTiis conclusion seemed to be cogent 
and therefore the Buddha as a man of action—eJl holy men are 
men of action—at once began to realise this highest state, for 
this purpose he ascertained further that we are connected with 
our personality by our will which has taken the form of an 
immense “thirst**. In consequence of this thirst, we stick to 
our body and to our spirit produced by the former *‘as a 
man sticks to the twig he has caught hold of with hands 
besmeared with resin.** Therefore only this will, this thirst 
must be done away with, and the inner disengagement from 
the complex of personality must ensue as its consequence. 
Then, loo, it must show itself whether this new state really is 
completely adequate to us. Now that will, that thirst vanishes 
In the very same moment that the object loved till now proves 
to be painful or even disastrous. So Gotama immersed himself 
for weeks, months, even for years in the deepest contemplation 
of the gear of his whole personality, until, at last, he recog¬ 
nised it in all its parts as being perishable, therefore f ull of 
suffering and, consequently, absolutely inadequate to him ; 
and that in such a dazzling light **aa, ye monks, a man in the 
gloom and dark of night upon the sudden flashing of lightning 
might with his eyes recognise the objects.’* With this highest 
knowledge the last rest of love, of thirst for that personality 
had vanished, and Gotama, internally completely detached 
from it. saw himself in the state beyond the world and life, 
and therewith in the condition free from growth and decay, 
free from disease, the deathless, sorrowless, stainless.** 
Es^ped from the wavering ocean of suffering he could ex¬ 
claim; **1 am released for ever.** At the same time he could 
state that, having absolutely rid himself of every desire, bound¬ 
less peace was within him as the confirmation of the fact that 
he had attained the condition absolutely adequate to the beings 
and therewith the absolute happiness. Nirvana. From this 
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highest height the whole world with all its heavens appeared 
to him as stale: “And. Swputta. if 1 should make my dwell¬ 
ing among the Gods of the Pure Abodes. 1 should not again 
return to this world.** It is in this manner that Gotama*s great 
discovery represents itself to us in the Buddhist canon. Pre¬ 
cisely owing to this experience he named himself a Buddha, 
which is to say“ a supremely awakened one.** 

V. 

Nirvana literally means **to be extinct.** But what is 
extinct for him who has attained Nirvana? According to the 
Buddha the beings endowed with **personality'* are un¬ 
interruptedly wrapped in a blazing ; they are blazing. The 
hre which is consuming them is precisely that violent thirst, 
that ardent desire for the possession and the use of the six 
senses—machine and the pleasures produced by it. According 
to that Nirvana means the quenching of this thirst for person¬ 
ality: “When thirst has been quenched, one speaks of 

Nirvana.** (S. N. 1109). So the term Nirvana designates the 
state of complete, absolute desirelessness beyond the world and 
beyond life, and therewith at the same time the state absolutely 
adequate for the beings. The glory of this absolute desireless¬ 
ness is already described in the Vedanta, although there it had 
not yet been completely realised: Supposed there is a young 
man. the swiftest, the strongest, the most vigorous, and the 
whole earth with all its riches belonged to hun, this would 
then be one human bliss. And a hundred human blisses are 
one bliss of the fathers who enjoy a long last in g heavenly 
world. And a hundred blisses of the fathers who enjoy a long 
lasting heavenly world, are one bliss of the gods. And a 
hundred blisses of the gods, are one bliss of Indra (the king 
of the gods). And a hundred blisses of Indra, are one bliss of 
Prajapati (the highest of the gods). And a hundred blisses of 
Prajapati are one bliss of him who U knowing and without 
desire." The Buddha himself says: **Whatever happiness 
due to the senses there may be in the world, and whatever 
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such a heavenly happiness there may be ; it is not the 
thousandth part of the happiness which the quenching of the 
thirst—the desirelessness—gives.** 

Accordingly, the whole Buddhist moral is nothing other than 
an instruction as to how to gain that desirelessness pursuant to 
the recipe which the German classic Goethe has given, too: 
•'What is not yours, you must avoid it.** **What may disturb 
you, do not siistain it,” To be sure, this recipe destroys for 
the disciple of the Buddha the whole phenomenal world. 

Every step made on this path and be it the tiniest, thus, 
every act of renunciation, of self-victory, brings us nearer to 
the real happiness and produces already a ^impse of it in us. 
In the same manner as even the tiniest chink lets in a glimpse 
of light into a dark room. 


NOTES AND NEWS 

The Mahaboohi. 

The Mahabodhi—Journal of the Society begins the 40lh 
Volume with this issue. Forty-one years ago Mr. Hewavi- 
tame (now Ven'ble Sri Devamitta) Dhammapala came to 
Calcutta with the resolve of resuscitating the Dhamma of the 
Buddha in the land of His birth. He was residing then in 
the house of a kind-hearted Bengali gentleman Mr. Nilkamal 
Mukherji and had very few friends to help him and give him 
encouragement in his pioneer work. The principles of the 
Buddha Dhamma were unknown to most people in this land 
and when Vcn‘ble Dharmapala went out to speak on 
Buddhism in the public squares, people used to flock to him 
out of mere curiosity rather than out of any religious zeal. 
In May, 1892, he some how managed to publish the first 
issue of the^ Mahabodhi and made up his mind to continue 
the publication of thb journal as a means of disseminating 
the principles of the Buddha Dhamma in India as well as of 
interchanging news between the Buddhist countries. The 
journal soon attracted public attention and the first issue of the 

journal reached the hands of Dr. Barrows in Chicago_the 

president of the famous Parliament of Religions_who. 
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having thus come to know of the young editor, invited him 
to represent the Southern Buddhists in the Parliament. 
Ven’ble Dhammapala worked sin^c-handed for the Journ^ 
for a good many years. During the early days of the 
Journal, he was the only contributor—he was the proof¬ 
reader—and he was the despatcher who carried the packets 
of the journal to the post office. That shows the beginning 
of the Mahabodhi which is now known almost in every part 
of the Buddhist world. During a period of forty ^be 

Journal has served to propagate throughout the world the 
principles of the true Dhamma which the noble Tathagate 
preached two millenniums ago and which has held its 
ground firmly all the time against new discoveries of ^ence 
and new theories of philosophy which have attracted humM 
attention since the passing away of the Great 
journal has entertained discussions on all aspects of Buddhis¬ 
tic thought and culture which have touched the springs of 
human life and influenced human civilisation not 
India but also in many lands beyond the borders of Indi^ 
Very few religious journals in India have been blcMcd with 
a long and bright career as the Mahabodhi. This has been 
certainly due to the encouragement of our^ contributors arm 
subscribers belonging to various nationalities of the world. 
On the occasion of commencing the fortieth volume of 
Journal, we recollect with gratitude our past connection with 
all of our friends and the patronage we have been r^eivmg 
from them for a long time. We hope this coimrotion ■wll 
become more and more fascinating with the lapse of tune. All 
assistance from them in future—whether in the form or 
articles and contributions or by way of collecting some new 
subscribers for the Journal would be thankfully received. 


The problems of Isipatana. 

The historic celebrations at Isipatana-^o whi^ the whole 
world was looking forward with feeling of reverenbal 
awe passed off smoothly. The members of the great family 
of the Buddha, lying scattered all over the world met 
together on the hallowed spot after centunes of isolation, 
exchanged mutually their greetings of love and mendshijL 
and pondered once more over the common ideals and 
aspiraHons which regulated their lives in spite of the 
geographical barriers that separated thern horn one another. 
TW who were on the spot and .tlended the celebrat.OM 
felt the puUation of a new life, for waa not Uipatana the 
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giver of a new life? Indeed, in days of yore. Isipatana 
gave a new life to the world, the spiritual life of which was 
almost extinct with meaningless dogmas and dull rituals 
invented by a crafty priest-hood for its selfish ends. The 
immortal^ message of the Great Master which enthused the 
world with a new vitality and which was delivered at 
Isipatana two thousand five hundred and twenty years ago 
was re-delivered, as it were, in the innermost recess of every 
Buddhist heart notwithstanding the din and bustle of the 
sur^g multitude that was engaged in mutual rivalry to pay 
its homa» to the greatest religious Teacher of India. 
Bu ddhist brothers and sisters who assembled there realised 
the urgent necessity of broadcasting throughout the world, 
tom asimder by greed and jealousy and distraught by 
doubt in the existing Lratioiialistic cults—that immortal 
meinage of the Great Master which had its foundatioirs in 
Rationalism, Love and Charity. They also realised that the 
ancient seats of Buddhist culture like Taxila, Nalanda, 
Odantapun, Vikramsila and Jagaddal were no more and 
that Isipatana which for centuries held aloft the ideals of 
Buddhistic cultwe and civilisation was in ruiris. Tbey could 
not but therefore approve of the noble idea of our leader 
and chief, Ven’ble Sri Devamitta Dhammapala to found at 
Holy Isipatana a Buddhist seat of Learning. 


It is to be mentioned here that though it was originally 
the plan of Ven’ble Dharmapala to shift the Head garters 
of the Society to Buddha Gaya and also to build a Buddhist 
College there, the original plan had to be dropped owing to 
various adverse circumstances well known to the regular 
readers of the Mahabodhi. The Society has now built a 
very riice temple at Isipatana and has also acquired a plot of 
land big enough for the immediate needs of a Buddhist 
iMtitute The S^ety contemplates the construction of a 
Hospital and an Orphanage in order to give the students at 
Imp^ana a training in humanitarian work. Besides these a 
big Press will have to be established there in order to enable 
the Sooety to c^ on the work of translating and pub- 
hshmg the Buddhist Scriptures, and dwelling houses for the 
studente and teachers will also have to be constructed with¬ 
out delay. Thus our neetb arc many but our resources are 
s^nty. Some of the benefactors and patrons who nourished 
the Society in its infancy and developed it into an inter- 
national organisation are no more in the land of the living. 
Ven ble Dharmapala who has entered the Holy Order cannot 
now send ap^al for mon^ even for the much coveted 
objects of his hfc. But the signs of energy and inspiration 
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which were visible on every face at Isipatana raised in us 
the hope that the dream of this noble Buddhist missionary 

would be realised at no distant date. Let us wait and see. 

• ••••• 

Lumbini and the Nepalese CIovernment. 

In a recent issue of the Mahabodhi, we announced the 
glad tidings that the Government of Nepal were contem¬ 
plating restoration work at Lumbini—the holy place where 
the Lord Buddha was bom. His Highness Mahcuaja 
Sir Bhim Shumsher Jimg Bahadur. G.C.M.G., Prime Minister 
of Nepal paid a visit to Calcutta during the last Christmas 
holidays and the Secretary of the Mahabodhi Society sei;Kd 
the opportunity of addressing His Highness a representation 
ventilating the grievances of the Buddhist pilgrims at 
Lumbini. On the 27th of December last H. H. the Maharaja 
was kind enough to grant in this connection an interview to 
Mr. S. C. Mookerjee, Bart-at-Law, Vice-president of the 
Society. He was also assured by His Highness’s private 
Secretary that the matter was already receiving the attention 
of the Nepalese Government and that all grievances of the 
Buddhist pilgrims at Lumbini would be redressed as early as 
possible. We offer our grateful thanks to the Maharaja for 
this kind assurance and once again express the hope that the 
restoration work at Lumbini would be done in a manner 
worthy of the traditions of the Nepalese Government that 
command up to this day the allegiance of many thousands 
of their Buddhist subjects. 

• ••••* 

Akyab Mahabodhi Society. 

As early as November, 1892, a branch of the Mahabo^i 
Society was founded at Akyab. Burma and a good collection 
of funds was also made on the spot by the late Col. H. S. 
Olcott. Director and chief Adviser, and Mr. Hewawitame 
(now Ven'ble Sri Devamilta) Dhammapala, ^ Geiieral 
^cretary (now EMrector-General). of the Mahabodhi Society. 
The funds were handed over to a body of trustees to carry 
out the objects of the Mahabodhi Society. The branch of 
the Society at Akyab is now unfortunately defunct and ^1 
the trustees except one are dead- The Sooety^ is badly in 
need of money for the Isipatana work and it is high time 
that the only surviving trustee should render an account of 
the funds in his hands and hand over the balance with 
all the interest that has accumulated to the Socie^ as 
early as possible. Wc hope our appeal will meet with a 
ready response from our Buddhist brother to whom the 
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peopJe of Akyab entrusted their funds for a highly laudable 
object. 

• * « * • 

Late Mrs, Marv EmARETH Foster's First Death Anniversary. 

The Fret death atmiveraary of the Late Mrs. Elizabeth 

Foster of Ftonolulu—the patroness of the Mahabodhi Society 
Was celebrated on the ZEst December at the Sri Dkarmarajika 
ChaJtya Vihara, Calcutta. Dr. D. R. Bhandarkar^ Carmic^el 
Professor of Ancient Indian Hialmy and Culture^ Calcutta 
Umveraity presided. EVlr* 5 . C. Mooteijee, Bar-at-Law» 
Vice-prMident of the Society in an impressive speech Laid 
emphasis on the Selfless character of the late Mrs* Mary Foster's 
gifte in the cause of the Dhammn by quoting extracts from the 
various letters she wrote to the founder of the Society—Vcn'ble 
Sri Dcvamitta Dhammapala. Revd. D. A. Oharmacarya, 
Revd. Saranankara, Pt. ^narasidas CaturvedJ and Mr. B. R, 
Barua addressed the gathering eulogising the services of the 
late Mrs. Foster for the Buddha'S^ana. Fhe president gave a 
higldy encouraging speech in which he said that Buddhisitin 
which ernbodied the esfejitials of ail religions was sure to be 
the religion of the whole world in futme* The proceedings 
came to a close with a vote of thanks to the chair, moved by 
Mr. S, C. Khasnahis and carried unanimously. 

Indian National Congress Present to the Mulagandhakuti 

VlHAHA. 

We pate fully acknowledge receipt of the present which 
Pandit JawaJiarlal NchrU, General Secretary* All India 
Congress Committee promised to the Society on the occasion 
of the opening cerernany of the Mulagandhakuti Vihara on 
behalf of the Indian National Congress—the greatest political 
org^isation of India. The present consists of an Indian 
riational flag about a foot long in silver and enamel on a 
flilvei pedestal in a carved inlaid sandal wood case and 
bearing a enitahle inscription. It is a fine specimen of Indian 
workmanship, Wc publish in this issue the accompanying 
message of Pt. Jawaharlal Nehru which encourages us with 
the thought that the youth of the country are behind the 
Society in its noble endeavour to disseminate the Dhamma 
of the Tathagaiha in the land of His birth. We offer our 
most sincere thanks to the All India Congress Committee for 
this Dohle present worthy of that august Body. 
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‘'Co yc, O fl/i/JfeJt^tu«, and uJander /orf?i /or ^^le gatn of the 
manyt for the iDelfare of the many, rir compass/on for ike uJorW, 
for the good, for ifie ^ain. for the (ifel/are of goda and men. 
Manifest holiness, JPer^ecf and pure/* — “MaHAVACCA, V^^^AyA 

Pitaka. 
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NOTICE 

A few copies of the MulagantlhalnJti Vihaia 
ItiauguratioQ Issue of the Maha-Bodlu are still avail^le^ 
It coQtains infer alia the messages of H. E. 

Wi llin gfinn Dr, Rabindranath Tagore^ Ven hie Sn 
Oevamitta Dhammapala and others read on the <^ca8ion 
of the Opening Ceremony, a detailed report of pro¬ 
ceedings* the memorable address of Dr, S, N, Das Gupta, 
President* Buddhist Convention and fifteen pictu^ 
depicting the difierent phases of the celebrations* 
special request* the price has been reduced to Re, 1/- 
only. Please apply sharp to 

The Manager. 

The Mahabodhi, 
















BUDDHISM AS A WORLD REUGION 


By J. F. McKbchnik. 

There is no relisrion in the world w’hich is so well adapted 
to be a religion for the whole world as is Buddhism. This 
is so on two counts: its perfect ethical code, and its profoundly 
true philosophical basis. Its ethical code fiunishes the com- 
pletest guide to correct conduct which the world possesses. It 
prohibits all that is forbidden in other codes of right behaviour, 
and then has something more that is excellent, and puts it 
ahead of all these other codes: it forbids the partaking of 
intoxicating liquors and narcotic drugs, indulgence in which 
is such a prolific cause of human misery. 

It is this moral teaching of Buddhism which makes it a 
supremely valuable religion for the common man of any race 
all the world over. And what makes this teaching still more 
valuable is that it is recommended to men, not by appeals to 
any hypothetical beings or being, but on the basis of its 
essential reasonableness, that is, on the basis that obedience to 
it will reduce men’s suffering, not in any hypothetical future, 
but in this world, here and now. No man likes pain. No 
man likes to suffer. Buddhism, in its moral code, tells men 
how they may escape suffering, avoid much pain, here where 
they are, in their present life. 

But this is not all. There is taught in Buddhism a further 
reason why men should observe right ccaiduct. Right conduct 
is the first stage, so men arc taught by the Buddha, towards 
right thinking, the clearing of the mind so that it can see and 
judge things rightly. And when it sees and judges things 
rightly and truly, then, so Buddhism teaches, it will find the 
way to the overcoming of the very possibility of pain and 
suffering, it will be able to see that way, and to follow it. It 
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will 5C€ thflt the possihihty of pflin And suffering snses only 
where there is an ego which wants and desires things for it¬ 
self ; and that where this ego ceases to exist, and just as soon 
as it ceases to exist, all possibility of suffering also ceases, 
automatically, at once, that very instant. 

The man, then, who accepts Buddhism and its ethical code 
as his guide in life, sees in breaches of the moral code not 
only what will bring pain and suffering to him now, but also, 
what is much more important, or at least, of equal importance, 
what is intensifying and strengthening his sense of ego, and 
therefore perpetuating and prolonging the period during which 
he will be subject to suffering. In brief. Buddhism tells every 
man that he should “be good”, first because he wiU Mve him¬ 
self present pain ; and then, because in so behaving he is 
bringing nearer the time when he will be delivered completely 
from the very possibility of any pain. And this latter is what 
consUtutes the incontrovertible philosophical foundation on 
which the whole of Buddhism is erected. All the moral 
precepts, and aU the mental practices of self-control taught in 
Buddhism, have no other aim whatever but this: to lead men 

from pain to the ending of pain for ever. 

Is a religion which teaches this so clearly and plainly, and 
yet 90 soundly, and is so weU established in reason, anything 
else but a religion that is suited to all men ? For what, after aU, 
is the universal desire of all men. nay. of all senuent CTea^re 
h.,* to he deUvered from suffering and pain of all 
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and accept it. Obviously this can best be done by insisting 
upon, and never forgetting, these two central ix>ints around 
which the whole scheme of BuddhLsm revolves; suffering and 
the ending of suffering ; and treating as more or less irrelevant 
and of secondary importance everything else that does not 
bear upon these two points. Such a course of exposition will 
naturally treat very lightly, nay, even pass over in complete 
silence, much that might interest mere scholars and students 
of the history of religions, much also, let it be said without 
fear, that in the course of the years that have passed since 
the Great Teacher first uttered his dictum : “One thing only 
do I teach: suffering and the destruction of suffering,” has 
been tacked on to his teaching by later commentators. All 
these things, in the preaching of Buddhism to the modem 
world as the world-religion will be treated as matters of 
little or no importance. But eveiything that has to do with 
these two points, pain and deliverance from pain, will receive 
the fullest possible treatment ; and all the light that may be 
receivable from modem science or art or literature will be 
gathered together and thrown upon these sole tw’o points of 
the Buddha^s teaching, with a view to illuminating them and 
setting them in clearer, fuller, more outstanding detail before 
the eyes of men. 

Will such a treatment of Buddhism, such a manner of 
presenting it to the modem w(x^ld have any chance of success? 
We think it will. If there is anything that distinguishes our 
modern days from all that have gone before, it is the desire to 
get at the essentials of any question, it is keen wish to get at 
the “meat” of any matter discussed, its impatience of every¬ 
thing that draws away attention from the pith, the core, the 
heart of any question. If then. Buddhism, is presented to 
such minds in the stark simplicity of its essential teaching, 
and the rest treated as more or less of only secondary interest, 
men will be attracted to it, give it a fair hearing, seriously 
consider if it is not the thing they have been looking for all 
their lives and never known where to find. 
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But how can these two essential points of Buddhism be 
so universally brought before the present world as to give it 
a chance of becoming the world's universal religion? At first, 
this must be by literature, well-written, cogent, dealing wth 
the matter in hand, and with some claims to consideration 
merely by the manner of its presentation ; for there is no 
reason why offence should be given to prospective converts to 
Buddhism by a slovenly or uncouth manner of putting it|^ 
message in words. In the exercise of common sense, we 
should see to it, that the Dhamma, the greatest and best 
message of deliverance from suffering in the world, should he 
given the dress in words that is deser\'ed by so great and good 
a thing. In short ; Buddhist literature should really he 
literature, and by its dignitv’ and worth and general mien be 
made a worthy garment for the fair form of the Message it 
conveys. 

In addition to good literature, it goes without sa>Tng, there 
is need of good Bhikkhus to present the teaching by word 
of mouth, as also to offer an example of Buddhism in actual 
living. Some may think that, with its dislike of the idea of 
"monks” in connection with religion, the appearance of 
Buddliist Bhikkhus (in Western countries at least) would be 
a hindrance rather than a help towards the acceptance of its 
teaching. There are some grounds for such an apprehension. 
But it would be the task of precisely such Bhikkhus as are 
chosen for work in Western countries to make clear that the 
Bhikkhu is not a "monk” after the western pattern, not the 
abject creature, absolutely subjected to a "superior” by vows 
of obedience, the completely dewted limb of an organisation 
which may use him as it wills, and demand of him the fulfil¬ 
ment of any action which it thinks good in its own interest, 
which is what many western monks are. The Bhikkhu in the 
W’est will have to present himself simply as one who is 
following more directly and swiftly than the la>Tnan, the Path 
that leads to the surmounting of all III: this, and nothing 
more, save what his talents in oral exposition or in writing 
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may give him, by way of distinction. However, the mode of 
life, and the rules which the Bhikkhu, for his owm defence, 
is required to observe by the Vinaya prescriptions, will always 
make it difficult under modem conditions in the West, for 
Bhikkhus to come to the West in the large numbers required 
to make an impression upon the western races. There would 
therefore seem to be need of another mode of presenting the 
^octrines of Buddhism orally before the men of the West. 

Would it not be possible some time when the means are 
available, to train a body of preachers of Buddhism who should 
not be Bhikkhus, with all their weighty obligations of observ¬ 
ing Rule, but yet not men living the ordinary life of the 
world? Would it not be possible to have a body of men 
trained, who should be devoted to the task of preaching 
Buddhism, and supported in doing so, as long as they did 
not call upon the Buddhist world to maintain for them also a 
wife and children ? In short: Could we have an intermediate 
order of—shall we say?—Buddhist deacons, unmarried, and 
bound by no other ties of worldly relationship, whose business 
it would be to study and lay hold of the essential teachings of 
Buddhism as found in the Pali Scriptures, and cultivate the 
ability, in the various languages of the West, French, German, 
Italian, Spanish, and so on, to set forth the teaching of the 
Buddha in an attractive and yet entirely accurate manner? 

The time seems ripe for such a project to be carried 
through. Those countries in the West where the monkish 
mode of life has been lived for centuries by certain bodies of 
men, now seem to be freeing themselves from the superstitious 
awe with which they formerly regarded those who lived that 
mode of life, being entirely estranged and even in some 
instances disgusted, mth the glaring contradiction between the 
professions of holy life made by such men and their actual 
mode of living. Spain and Italy are outstanding examples of 
this at the present day. Suppose we were in a position to 
show the peoples of those countries, to name no others, the 
example of real monks whose professions were lived up to, 
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and were based upon ratioual grounds, not upon the arbitrary 
dictates of the hierophants of a Society, would there not be 
here a favottrahle soil in which to plant the seed of 3 real and 
eventually successful and influential Sangha of the West? 
For Oriental Buddhists arc undoubtedly right when they say 
that there is Buddhism only w^hcre there h the Bhikkhu, that 
is, Buddhism, as a doctrine of the surmounting of the world. 
And it is necessary for a right comprehension of thb doctrine, 
that people should have before their ej'es the spectacle of living 
beings who are following the speediest and most direct road 
to that surmounting^ if for no other reason, to make them see 
that Buddhism is not just an adair of words, and doctrines, 
but of life. 

To sum up, then : 

Buddhism as a world-religiou recommends itself to all men 
as a practical doctrine of what is good for man to do here 
and now in order to enjoy as much freedom from inf did ty 
as is possible in this world. It also recommends itself to all 
men as a teaching of what requires to be done to surmount 
this world altogether and pass be3''ond to what is better. To 
do this effectively it needs expounders in spoken and in 
written words ; and not leastj those who shall exemplify that 
teaching in actual liffij exhibited before all men’s eyes. With 
such a cogent and all-appealmg message as deliverance from 
suffering, it only needs the other two things, expounders and 
livers of that message, to become the religion beat suited to 
the needs of all men all over the world, in short, the world- 
reUgion par excellence^ 
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By Bhikkhu Narada. 

(Continued from the last issue.) 

Without killing or causing injury to any living being, he is 
kind and compassionate towards all. even to the tiniest 
creature that crawls at his feet. Refraining from stealing 
whether in its dissembled or obvious forms, he is upright and 
honest in ail his dealings, and endeavovns to cultivate a spirit 
of mutual confidence. He does not seek to secure gain by 
compassing loss for another in any underhand way. Abstaining 
from sexual mi.sconduct, he is pure and chaste. He refraiiu 
from lying, slandering, harsh speech and frivolous talk. He 
deceives none even if there be an opportunity to do so. nor 
does he speak falsehood even if he could go undetected. 
Avoiding all sorts of pernicious drinks, which lead to infatuation 
and heedlessness, he is sober and diligent. 

A Bodhisatta endeavours to observe these elementary 
principles as strictly as possible, for transgression of them is 
likely to create fresh troubles and obstacles almost impassable 
and insurmountable. 

It must not be understood that a Bodhisatta is wholly 
infallible and totally immune from all evil. Some Jatakas such 
as the Kanavera Jataka (No. 318) depict him as a highway 
robber of no mean order. This, however, is the exception 
rather than the rule. 

The great imFK>rtance an aspirant to Buddhahood attaches 
to Sila is evident from the Silavimansa Jataka (No. 362) where 
the Bodhisatta says : —"Apart from virtue wisdom has no 
worth.*’ 

Still ke ner is the enthusiasm he exhiblu for Nekkhamma 
or Renunciation, for by nature he is a lover of solitude. 
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Neil(4(/K2mma implies both renunciation of worldly pleasures by 
means of adopting the ascetic life and the temporary inhibition 
of Hindrances (Nirvana) by meaits of cultivating Jhirta. 

To him comes the idea, though he may sit in the lap of 
luxury, immersed in worldly pleasures, that 

“A den of strife is household life 
And filled with toil and need : 

But free and high ^ the open sky 
Is the Kfe the Homeless lead.** 

Realbing thus the vanity and suffering of life, he voluntarily 
forsakes his earthly possessions and dormlrig the ascetic garb 
he tries to lead the Holy Life in aU ks purity. Here he practises 
the Higher Morality to such a degree that he practically 
becomes selfless in all his actions. Neither fame nor wealth 
nor honour nor worldly gain could induce him to do anything 
contrary to his lofty principles. 

Sometimes the mere appearance of a grey hair, as in the 
case of the Makhadcva Jataka (No. 9). b sufficient to stimulate 
a Bodhisatta to leave hb uncongenial atmosphere in order to 
lead the independent, solitary life of a hermit. At times a 
tiny dew-drop acts as an incentive for him to adopt the ascetic 
life. The practice of renunciation b not observed as a rule by 
a Bodhisatta. In the Kusa Jataka (No. 531). for instance, the 
Bodhisatta was subject to much humiliation owing to hb un¬ 
restrained desire to win the hand of the beautiful princess 
Pabhavati. 

Again in the Darimukha jataka (No. 378) it b mentioned 
that a Pacceka Buddha, a quondam friend of the Bodhisatta, 
approached him and said : — 

*‘Pleasures of sense are morass and mire. 

The triply-rooted terror them I recall. 

Vapour and dust 1 have proclaimed them. Sire. 

Become a Brother and forsake them all. 
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To which he instantly replied :— 

’Infatuate, hound and deeply stained am 1 

^ahmin, with pleasures, fearful they may be. 

But 1 love life, and carmot them deny: 

Good works 1 undertake contintially.” 

Nekl^hamma is followed by Ponnd or wisdom. It is the 
right understanding of the nature of the world In the light of 
transiency* sorrowfulness, and soullessness, Bodhisatta 
meditates on these three characteristics— Anicca, Dukkha and 
Anatia —but not to such an extent as to attain Arahantship, 
for then he would be deviating from his goal. 

He does not at the same time disparage worldly wisdom. 

strives to acquire knowledge from every possible source. 
Never does he show any desire to display his knowledge, nor 
is he ashamed to plead his ignorance even in public, for tmder 
no circumstances does he prove to be a charlatan. He has no 
dosed fist of the teacher. What he knows is always at the 
disposal of others, and that he imparts to them unreservedly. 

Kmya Energy goes hand in hand with the above. 
Viriya does not mean here physical strength, as in the ordinary 
acceptation of the term, but mental vigour or strength of 
character, which undoubtedly is far superior to the former. 
It is defined as the relentless effort to work for others both in 
thought and deed. Firmly establishing himself in this xartue 
he develops selFreliance and makes it one of his prominent 
characteristics. 

As Dr. Tagore has well expressed it. a Bodhisatta would 
stand on his legs and say:— 

Let me not pray to be sheltered from dangers, but to be 
fearless in facing them. 

Let me not beg for the stilling of my pain, but for the 
heart to conqtier it. 

Let me not crave In anxious fear to be saved, but hope 
for the patience to vrin my freedom.” 
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TT»e Viriya a Bodhisatta exhibits is beautifully illustrated 
in the Maha Janaka Jalaka (No. 539). Ship-wrecked in deep 
sea, he struggled strenuously for seven days until he was finally 
rescued. 

All this pales into insignificance when one thinks of the 
indomitable energy displayed by him as a squirrel in the 
Kalandaka Jataka. 

Failures he views as successes ; opposition doubles his 
exertion ; dangers only increase his courage. Cutting his way 
throu^ difiiculties, which impair the enthusiasm of the feeble, 
surmounting obstacles, which dishearten the ordinary, he looks 
straight towards his goal. 

To MAra who advised him to abandon his quest, the 
Bodhisatta said:—"Death in battle (with passions) is more 
honourable to me than a vanquished life. 

Just as his wisdom is always at the disposal of others, so 
he has a fund of energy at his command. Instead of confining 
it to the realisation of private personal ends he directs it into 
the open chaimel of activities that tend to umversal happiness. 
Ceaselessly and untiringly he works for others, expecting no 
remuneration. 

As important as Viriya is Khanti. It is the patient 
endurance of suffering inflicted upon oneself by others, and the 
forbearance of others* wrongs. 

A Bodhisatta practises patience to such an extent as not 
to be provoked even when his hands and feet are severed. In 
the Khantivada jataka (No. 313) it appears that the BodhisatU 
not only cheerfully endured the tortures caused by the drunkard 
king who mercilessly ordered his hands and feet, nose and 
ears, to be cut ofl but also wished him long life. 

Lying on the ground, sunk in a deep pool of blood, with 
arms and limbs severed from the body, the Bodhisatta said. 

"Long live the king, whose cruel hand my body thus 
has marred. 

Pure souls like mine such deeds as these with anger 
ne’er regard." 
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Of his forbearance it is said that whenever he is harmed 
he thinks :—This person is a fellow-being erf mine. Intentionally 
or unintentionally I myself must have been the source of his 
provocation. As it is the outcome of my own action, surely 
1 must cherish no ill-will towards him. 

It may be mentioned in this connection that a Bodhisatta is 
not irritated by any man's shameless conduct either. He tries 
to bear and forbear as well. 

Sacco or Truth comes next. By Sacca is here meant 
keeping of one s promise. Tlus is one of the salient character- 
istics of a Bodhisatta. for he is no breaker of his word. 

He makes Truth his guide and holds it his bounden duty 
to keep his word. He considers well before he makes a 
promise, but. when once the promise is made, he fulfils it 
at any cost. 

In the Hin Jataka {No. 36^. the Bodhisatta advises:— 

Be thou in deed to every promise true. 

Refuse to promise what thou cans't not do. 

Wise men on empty braggarts look askew.” 

Agam in the Mahasutasoma Jataka (No. 537) it is stated 
that the Bodhisatta even went to the extent of sacrificing his 
life in order to fulfil a promise. 

Just as the morning star on high 
its balanced course doth ever keep. 

And through all seasons, times, and years. 

Doth never from its pathway swerve ; 

So likewise he in all wise speech 
Ssrerves never from the path of Truth.” 

This is followed by Adhifth6na which may be interpreted 
as resolute detenninatioa. This will-power of his forces all 
obstructions out of his path, and no matter what may come 
to him—sickness, grief, or disaster—he never turns his eye 
from his goal. 

The Bodhisatta Gotama. for instance, made a firm deter¬ 
mination to renounce his royal pleasures and gain Enlighten- 
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menl. For six long years he struggled hard. He had to endure 
many a hardship and face many a difficulty. At a time when 
help was badly needed, hi# five favourite disciples who 
attended on him deserted him. Yet he did not give up his 
noble effort. His enthusiasm was redoubled and at last 
achieved his desired goal. 

“Just as a rocky mountain-peak. 

Unmoved stands, firm-stablished. 

Unshaken by die boisterous gales. 

And always in its place abides ; 

So likewise He must ever be 

In Resolution firm intrenched.** 

The most importcmt of all the Paramis. it may be said, 
is Metid, which may be rendered as benevolence, good'will, 
or loving-kindness. It is this ivletta that prompts a BodhiscUta 
to renounce personal salvation for the sake of others. He is 
permeated with boundless good-will towards all beings. He 
identifies himself with all—irrespective of caste, creed or colour. 
To him nothing gives more delight than to feel that all are his 
brothers and sisters. Since he is the embodiment of Metta. 
he fears none, nor does he give cause for fear to any. 

In the Maha-Dhammapala jataka (No. 385) it is stated that 
the Bodhisatta. though yet a b<^ of seven months, extended his 
Iovir\g-kindnes8 with equal measure towards his father, who 
ordered him to be tortured and lolled, towards the executioner, 
towards his loving mother, and towards himself. 

Last, but not the least, of the Paramis is Upekkh^ or 
Equanimity. The commentarial explanation of the term is 
consideration in the light of justice. According to this inter¬ 
pretation the Pali term has a far wider connotation than die 
English equivalent. 

Sh ghta and insults are rh^ common lot of humanity. So 
are praise and blame, loss and gain. Under all such varied 
vicissitudes of life, a Bo dK»**ttA stands unmoved like a firm 
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fock, exercising equanimity and endeavouring his Best to be 
constantly cheerful and happy. 

In times of happiness and in times of adversity, amidst 
praise and amidst blame, he is even-balanced. 

“Just as the earth. whate*er is thrown 

Upon her. whether sweet or foul. 

In diff erent is to all alike. 

Nor hatred shows, nor amity ; 

So likewise he in good or ill. 

Must even-balanced ever be.” 

All these Paramis have to be cultivated continuously 
throughout the enormous periods previously mentioned. 

In addition to all these he has to practise the following 
three modes of conduct (Carij/d) namely, Atia Cariyd, working 
for self-development ; Ndtyaitha Cariya, working for the better¬ 
ment of relatives ; and Lokfltiha Cariyd, working for the 
amelioration of the whole world. 

By the second mode of conduct is not meant nepotism, 
but an endeavour to promote the well-being of one s kinsfolk, 
without in any way jeopardising the interests of those outside 
one's family circle. 

Practising thus the ten ParamU to the highest pitch of 
perfection, developing the three modes of conduct as circum¬ 
stances permit, giving the five kinds of dana. as occasion 
demands, he traverses this tempest-tossed sea of Sansara. 
wafted hither and thither by the irresistible force of Kamma. 
manifesting himself at the same* time in multifarious pheno¬ 
mena. 

Now he comes into being as a mighty Sakka or as a 
radiant Deva. anon as a human being high or low. again as 
a helpless brute and so forth, until he finally seeks birth in 
the Tusita heaven, having corisummated the Paramis and 
anxiously awaiting the opportune moment to appear on earth 
and blossom as a Samma Sambuddha. 

It is erroneous to think that a Bodhisatta purposely mani- 
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fcsts himself in such diverse forms in order to acquire universal 
experience. No person whatsoever is exempt from the in¬ 
exorable law of Kamma. It is law in itself. It alone 
determines the future birth of every individual, except of 
course in the case of Arahants and Buddhas who have put 
an end to all life in a fresh existence. 

However it may be mentioned that a Bodhisatta is 
accredited with a special power, by the fc»ce of his own 
Kamma. when for instance, he is reborn in a Brahma realm 
here the life span extends for countless aeons, thereby depriv¬ 
ing him of the opportimity to perfect the Paramis. In such 
a case, by will-power he ceases to live in that sphere, and 
comes to life in another place best suited to his temperament. 

Apart from this AdhimuttikolaktriyS (voluntary death), as 
the Pali phrase runs, the Jataka commentary states that a 
Bodhisatta enjoys the special privilege of not seeking birth 
in ei^teen states, in the course of his wanderings in Sansara. 
as the result of the potential Kammic force accumulated by 
him. For instance he is never blind or deaf, nor does he 
become an absolute misbeliever {Niyaia Micchdditiht^, who 
denies Kamma and its effects. He is born in the animal 
kingdom, but never as a creature larger than an elephant or 
smaller than a snipe. He is to atone in the ordinary states 
of misery (Apsyas). but is never destined to the Avicis. A 
Bodhisatta does not also seek birth in the **Pure abodes’* 
(Suddhavasa)—the camping place of Anagamis and Arahants 
—nor in the formless realms where one is deprived of the 
opportunity to be of service to others. 

It might be asked : Is the Boddhisatta aware that he is 
aspiring to Buddhahood in the course of his rebirth? He 
may or may not be. 

According to the Jatakas it appears that at times he is 
hilly cognisant of the fact that he is striving for Buddhahood. 
Visayha Setthi Jataka (No. 340) may be cited as an example. 
In some births, as in the case of the Jodpala Manavaka 
(Ghatikara Sutta No. 81, Majjhima Nikaya), he seems to have 
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b«eti perfectly ignorant of it. so muck so that he starts 
abusing the Buddha at the mere utterance of the word. 

Hence, who knows that we ourselves are not Boddhisattas 
who have dedicated our lives for the noble purpose of serving 
the world > Let us not be discouraged by the thoughts that 
the Bodhisatta ideal is a Herculean task, reserved only for 
supermen. What has been accomplished by one could also 
be accomplished by another with necessary effort and 
enthusiasm. Let us too endeavour our best to utilise every 
unit of energy and each moment of time to work dis' 
interestedly for the eood of ourselves and others, having for 
our objects in life—the noble ideal of service and perfection. 


PRACTICE OF BUDDHISM 

(By Saw Hla Pru, Burma). 

1 wish to tell you something about the present decline 
of our Buddhist religion and that of other religions as well. 
For this I shall give you an extract from a famous Buddhist 
lecture “The Glorious .Mission of Buddhism.*' The quota- 
tion runs thus :— 

“Now when Buddhism started in the valley of the 
Ganges, there were no priests in the sense of those %vho were 
necessary for any ceremony. The disciples were mere 
recluses who were not called into the homes for worship on 
this or other occasions. There were no temples and images. 
So powerful was the life-side of the religion. There were no 
Pagodas or stupas. All this came on later. That happens 
with regard to each religion if you will see the history of 
every relqpon. When that happens slowly the form side 
becomes more predominant in the people, and after many 
centuries if you go to any country which had any religion, 
you see far more temples and churches and ceremonies, and 
very little of the real spirit of religion. 
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The form is kept up and many people mui^c tkat if 
only tkey can mtemify the form by bmldin^ pagodas after 
pagodas, marble images, and by having all kinds of pujas, 
worships and ceremonies, this ts the religion. But you 
lind moat unfortunately in these days that almost every 
religion is far more predominant in the form side than in the 
life side. Now that aspect of things is called here negative 
Buddhism. The life^stdc is softened in its hardness by the 
Buddhist traditions, and while one admires the beautiful 
pagodas and temples, while one secs the gay and happy life 
of the Buddhists, and while one finds viharas after Viharas 
being built, with beautiful images, al] that is negative Bud^ 
dhism, the type of Buddhism which did not exist in those 
days when Lord Buddha and hia immediate disciples lived. 
AH that passes for religion to-day is negative Buddhism and 
not positive Buddhiaui. Remember that Lord Buddha came 
to a very old civilisatiDn, not a primitive,, but far advanced 
and full of philosophical culture. 

There were temples and shrines all over India, and there 
were all kinds of complicated rituals in the Hindu religion, 
and when Lord Buddha came what was it that was new in 
His teachings? You will find that many of the truths existed 
already in Hinduism. But still there was something new in 
the message that Lord Buddha gave. 

^K'Txat Was new was the proclamation by the Lord Himself 
of the middle-way. He taught us that there was the middle 
between certain extremes which He found existing in India 
in His days. One extreme was the foolish. mt-Aryan, barbaric 
or extreme exceaaiveness of the world IrvefS, who lived in 
the things of matter and who only sought enjoyment in the 
senses. There w'as a similar extreme on the other side^ 
ec|i]ally barbaric and un’■Aryan, and that was the extreme 
asceticism. That type you still find in India where men try 
to gain all kinds of power and the sense of Hberarion by 
performing penance or Hatha-Yoga. Lord Buddha pomted 
out that there w-as a middle way between these two exbrernes. 
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and Hia great teachings taught them that it was possible for 
us. men and women who were householders, to tread the path, 
the middle way. How are we to tread the middle way—not by 
performance of ceremonies, not by repetition of mantras, not 
by outer observances. These are excrescences. When the 
middle way was begun to be taught, there came about a 
<d»ange in the individuals, who began to look at the problem 
in a new way. Lord Buddha saw what was life in its funda¬ 
mentals. That life was sorrow. He fou^t for sorrow‘s 
cause. Tlie cause of sorrow was this feverish sense of excite¬ 
ment, the new sense of coming from one thing to another, 
and being never satisfied with this. He found that the end of 
this was the ending of thirst for sensation. It is only by the end 
of this inner craving for sensation, this excitement, that there 
is any possibility of ending the sorrow**. 

Brothers and Sisters, the last few statements in the above 
extract are nothing but a vivid description of the Four Noble 
Twths. The fourth of these Four Noble Truths is the Noble 
Elightfold Path that leads to the extinction of Dukkha, suffering 
or sorrow. It is only when our minds are calm and quiet, 
that real wisdom comes to us and opens our inner eyes to see 
things as they actually are just as a light at night makes the 
darkness disappear and enables us to see things as they 
really are. Concentration of the mind can be effected only 
by a regular practice of meditation. Meditation is as 
necessary to the spiritual growth as food is essential to growth 
of the physical body. No one can reach Nirvana unless and 
until he can meditate effectively, though he may be a genius 
and may have a spotless character. The truth of this state¬ 
ment is quite obvious from the two examples 1 am going to 
give you presently. I think the circumstances, under which 
the two Buddhist monks—Phwetthila and Sulaban became 
Arahat. in the time of Lord Buddha, are known to some of 
you. For the enlightenment of those, who do not know them. 

1 shall briefly say how they attained the Arahatship. 

Once upon a time there was a very learned monk by the 
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name of Phwetthila. He was well versed in the Three 
PitaJcas and was a great teacher and his pupils numbered 
over 1000. One day he went and worshipped Lord Buddha. 
The Lord told him that he did not know and enjoy the nectar 
of His religion just as a ladle does not know and enjoy any 
taste though it is used in stirring many dainty soups and 
curries. This hint made him to request Lord Buddha to 
teach him how to meditate. Knowing that he was very 
proud of his learning, the Lord rejected his prayer and told 
him to learn the right way of meditating from a young Arahat 
aged 7 years in order to enable him to get rid of the fetter 
of pride. So he went and begged the young Arahat for a 
right method of meditation. Tlicreupon he was instructed 

how to meditate correctly. Accordingly he meditated and 

obtained the Arahatship very soon. , 

Now 1 shall give 3 rou a short account of the other Bud¬ 
dhist priest named Sulaban. This monk was very dull. He 

was BO dull that he could not commit to memory even a single 
Pali stanza during the four months of the Buddhist Lent. 
When the Lent was over, his elder brother Maliaban Arhat 
explained to him that it was no use for him to remain in the 
order of monks and advised him to leave it. As he did not 
wish to do so, he went weeping to Lord Buddha. On seeing 
him cry the Lord asked him what was the matter with him. 
He repeated the words spoken to him by his brother Mahaban 
Arahat and expressed his un%villingncs8 to become a layman. 
Lord Buddha told him to meditate “Hararaw haranan”. 
Accordingly he meditated and attained the Arhatship very 
quickly. These two illustrations undoubtedly and conclu¬ 
sively prove that meditation must be practised for the realiza¬ 
tion of Nibbana. They further prove that one can attain 
Nibbana only when he has an Anya Guru to teach him how 
to meditate properly, and that it does not matter whether he 
is very learned or ignorant. Only a Samma-sam-Buddha or 
Pacceka Buddha needs no such spiritual Guru. If we are so 
fortunate as to get a ri^^t method of meditation either from 
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any one of tKe aforesaid! Guxiia or from any one of their 
qualified disciples and to be able to meditate daily, we can 
become ArbatB even in om present existence. In supphort of 
my statement f aba II quote wbat Lord Buddha spoke in 
Mabiiwa Sutta. 

Lord Buddha tells Bhikkhu Subhadda that the gate of 
Mibbana Temaina open always as long as there is a single person 
who meditates correctly and regularly. In other words one 
can, at any time, attain Arhatsbip and Nibbana If he practises 
meditadon systematically and piznctualLy, 

Therefore, brothers and sisters, do not get disheartened 
and slackened, thinking wrongly that you cannot become 
Arahats in your present existence. So wake up and loot for 
any one of the spiritual Curus mentioned before or any one of 
tbeir inner disciples. On finding such a teacher or such a 
pupil beg for and learn a right method of meditation 
thoroughly and after this meditate daily and regularly. 

Meditation alone is not sufficient. It must be acconi> 
panied by eflortii for the purification of out minds and bodies 
and by our good deeds. On this account the eight different 
parts of the Noble Eightfold Path are classified as Morality, 
Concentration and Wisdom, which correspond respectively 
with the Pali terms, Sila, Samadhi and Panna. 


I. Morality consists of 

1* Right Speech—Sammj VSea, 

2. Right Action—SammI Kammanta. 

3. Right Living—Sammi Ajiva, 

Concentration connsts of 

1, Ri^t Effort—Samml Vayima. 

2, Right Attendveness — SammI 5ati, 

3, Right Concentration — 3amm& SamSdhi, 


IL 
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Ill. Wisdora consists of 

1. Right Understanding—Samms ditthi. 

2. Right Mindedness—Samma Sankappa. 

The Four Noble truths are the essence of all the teachings 
of Lord Buddha and may be taken as real Buddhism in a 
nutshell. They can be realized not by any amount of book 
knowledge and learning but by a constant observance of the 
Noble Elightfold Path in the daily life. Their realization 
immediately leads to the attainment of Arhatship and Nibbana. 
This is quite clear from the following statements made by 
the Elxalted One. 

*‘Bhikkhus! There are two extremes which the man, who 
is devoted to the higher life, ought not to follow. They are: 
The devotion to sensuous pleasures which is low, pagan, 
ignoble and unprofitable. This is fit only for the worldly- 
minded. The other is the devotion to Asceticism or Self- 
mortification. which is painful ignoble and unprofitable. 

Avoiding these two extremes the Tathagata (the Buddha) 
has discovered a Middle Path, which opens the eyes and 
afiords clear perception, bestows understanding, gives peace 
of mind and tranquility and leads to higher wisdom, to full 
enlightenment or perfect Knowledge and Nibbana, This is 
the Noble Eightfold Path.” (Dhammacakkapavattana Sutta). 

The Exalted One addressed the brethren and saidTt 
is through not understanding and grasping four Aryan Truths. 
O brethem. that we have had to run so long, to wonder so 
long in this weary path of transmigration, both you and 11 

‘And what are these four?’ 

*The Aryan truth about sorrow ; the Aryan truth about 
the cause of sorrow ; the Aryan truth about the cessation of 
sorrow ; and the Aryan truth about the path that leads to that 
cessation. But when these Aryan truths are grasped and 
known, the craving for future life is rooted out, that which 
leads to renewed becoming is destroyed, and then there is 
no more birth I * 
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Thus spoke the Elxalted One ; and when the Happy One 
had thus spoken, then a^ain the Teacher said:— 

'By not seeing the Arjran truths as they really are. 

Long is the path that is traversed through many a 

birth ; 

When these are grasped, the cause of rebirth is 

removed. 

The root of sorrow uprooted, and then there is no 

more birth.* 

MahS ParinibbAna Suttanta. 

To completely deal with each of the Four Noble Truths 
will take several hours. There exist numerous works written 
on the Four Noble Truths and on the Noble Eightfold Path. 
So 1 shall not dwell on them in details. But I shall briefly 
tell you something about tlteir practical side. I have already 
mentioned that the order of the eight diflerent parts of the 
Noble Eightfold Path is Morality, Concentration and Wis¬ 
dom. 1 have also said that meditation alone is not enough 
and that eflorts to purify our minds and bodies must be made 
at the same time. If one wants to understand a book, he 
must both read and ponder over its contents carefully. 
Similarly meditation and purification must go hand m hand. 
Both of them must be done every day till Arahatship is 
achieved. To practise them by fits and starts is no use. If 
we do so. we shall be merely marking our time without pro¬ 
gressing spiritually just as a looking-glass will soon become 
and remain as dirty as before if it is neglected after it has 
been cleansed partly. So we have to regularly practise medi¬ 
tation and purification every day, if we really desire to realise 
the Four Noble Truths, Arhatship and Nibbana as soon as 
possible. 

Brothers and Sisters, I shall im>w come to the ethical side* 
of our Buddhist religion. The moral laws contained in the 
Vinaya are the natiual laws which should be observed in 
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building a noble character. They are nuroeroua and are very 
difficult for complete observance. They are 227 precepts and 
can be condensed into the ten precepts and again into the 
8 precepts and then into the 5 precepts. Finally they can be 
condensed into and expressed in one word as Metta of 
universal love. Metta or love is the root of all virtues whereas 
hatred is the root of all evils. When love is developed and 
perfected, the other nine virtues, Paramitas namely dana 
(charity), stla (noble deeds), Panna (wisdom) etc., also come 
to perfection at the same lime. It grows step by step thus. 
**Love of the opposite sex grows into love of family ; love of 
family grows into love of community : love of community 
into love of province ; love of province into love of country ; 
love of country Into love of humanity.*’ 

The partial growth of the love of Humanity has been 
manifested in the form of the League of Nations and other 
movements for the oudawry of War. All these are signs 
of our time and are effects of a cause or causes. Their cause 
seems to be the blessing, which the future Buddha is 
constantly pouring over the world out of His boimdless love 
for mankind. When He becomes an Enlightened One. His 
love of humanity will come to perfection and He will be 
known as Maltreya Buddha, which means Lord of love and 
compassion ; the virtue of love will be most predormnant in 
His religion ; peace and happiness will then reign supreme 
In th.. world. 

Brothers and Sisters, we have been given a great privilege 
and a golden opportunity to work for the cause of our 
Buddhist religion. Let us make the best use of them and 
strive hard in harmony and love for the revival of Buddhism 
in all the Buddhist countries and for its propagation all over the 
world. 



TH£ MESSAGE OF THE V£N*BLE SRI DEVAMITTA DHAMMAPALA 

on tkt CMifajion of iAe SEpiudgenary Cilobralions held 
at Calcutia in December laJi is honour of Dr. 

Tagore^} 

'“Sprinkle the world with the water of Everlasting 
Life, Thou who art the fountain of Peace, of 
Welfare, of Eoliueas, of Love.” 

With this solemn hynin to Lord Buddha, 
sung In the Waisakha Celebration, Rabindranath 
Tagore sends ail over the world the eternal 
message of India. Peace ia the keynote of Hindu 
histon^ and Peace and Fraternity are the greatest 
contributions of India to humanity. Naturally 
the Poet Laureate of Asia, amidst the sunset-glow 
of hia genius, is harping on that eternal theme to 
reclaim the benighted human beings from hatred 
and cruelty to sacrifice and love. The world has 
deser\'’edly c^o^vned him as the greatest fiving 
poet of the present age and one of the greatest 
for any age, but very few realise as yet that his 
silent and often unnoticed labour in the cause of 
World Peace, is one of hia greatest titles to immor- 
tality. Poets will come and poets will go, but 
very few of the creative artists of the world would 
show this unique record of Tagore, as a spinner of 
the golden dream of Ifa/fn, fellowship, making 
the whole world kin. silently removing the 
apparently irremovable barriers hetw^een a nation 
and a nation. Through his prophetic messages 
and passionate poems men and women aU over 
the world have feit that they belong to one family; 
and that is the greatest miracle which Rabindra¬ 
nath has worked in this age darkened by selfish¬ 
ness and savagery. May the blessings of all 
beings be on his noble life and may victory attend 
on bis dreams, illumining the Future of Mankind! 

Sri Devamitta Dhammapala. 



BUDDHIST IDEAL IN RELIGIOUS LIFE 
I 

{NIBBANAil PABAimi SUKHAMJ, 

By Mr. Aka«t\ Kuhar Barua. 

Truth can have no tendency which is not rellgioua and 
religion rnn have no interests which are not secured by the 
whole-hearted and honest search for truth. The inlellecttially 
idle can hardly realise the value of search for truth. Love 
of truth is a very welcome necessity* With it, man can struggle 
rightly,, heroically and gloriously against the temptation of the 
world,—the devil, against every evil propensity. Life without 
religion becomes an easy prey to the very dangerous intellectual 
sloth. The relics of the religious superstitiou are being rapidly 
out-grown though lingering long enough to hamper the deve¬ 
lopment of right view, catholicity or detachment requisite to 
the fioral growth of life, in the kingdom of love and tmth- 

Boddbisni not only holds out the secore hope of salvation 
before man, but also, leads him to a quiet aecure mcisteoce 
through the royal avenue of the Noble Truth* It is a universal 
religion on the basis of the fundamental principle of the totality 
of man, naj', of the cosmic unity of life with the Infinite 
fAnaiitamL The Buddha calls it 'Anantam* or Nibbamuh.* 
It is the source of all our peace and bliss, at the end of all 
our woes arijfing from tguorance and craving. Such is the 
cursory, but panoramic view of the Buddhist Ideal in Keligious 
Life. And, it captivates the mind of the lovers of tmth and 
freedom of riiitiltia g who sacrifice all but truth for roalisatioo 

of peace and bliss. 

From the moral, spiritual and ps>xholopcal points view. 
Buddhism is the highest ideal of life. It is certain thai man 
reaches forward to the kingdom of peace and bliss with per- 
4 
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fectioti of 3ove, sjmipethy or pity, joy and equanimity. It 
teaches man how to lead a life upon eartli without greedy 
malice and illusion for his moTftl and spiritital happiness autl 
glory. These are the root causes of animality in man. They 
are detrimental to a sweet and constant action of those powers 
of the mind and body,—powers with which man is to triumph 
over evil, and, go forward in his nussiun to a perfect and 
peaceful life as a rational being. Buddhism holds that life 
is more than breath and the quick round of hlood. Its fimda- 
mcntal teachings are that, 'man lives in action, not years ; in 
thoughts not breaths. Man most lives who thinks most,i acts 
the best, feels the noblest.'* Its pliilosophy of Action is not 
compatible with the theory of the perfection of life in dreams 
of everlasting nothingness, but of nothingness (sudfiata-void) 
of what is evil m man—"loblia-dosa-moha.*'’—man reaches the 
goal of his miasiotL and ambition of life with higher thoughts 
and deeds, and, making peace and progress of the world. 
Buddhism, in its true sense, is an ideal doctrine that holds 
out before mankind the universal truth of life i.e., ^Nibbanath 
l>aramairL sukham*'—^Nibbana is the highest or perfect bliss.' 
Andj in its esoteric form, it is mysliciam with the trauscendental 
philosophy of life based on a rational theology of its own. 
Its 'Tathagatalogy' holds out the light of Infinite Truth before 
man for realization of life, etema] and immortal, in the super- 
mundane and supeispiritual realm, or, '^Asamkhata-Dhitu/' 
It is not based on any uratioiial fesr of the unknown or 
mystcrioiis or misdirected reverence that forms the nucleus of 
animism, paganism, nihilism or devotionalism. It has a 
splendid ethics of its own the characteristic spirit of which 
is conducive to peace and bliss of the world, and, to the 
universal brotherhood. It is the neology of the Buddha {'nava 
lokuttara Dhamma*) with the rationalistic religious views, and 
without the concepts of any vicarious sin, suffering sacrifices or 
authority, and without any mixture of Platonic ideas with 
mystid^ of any irrational or superstitious belief. In theology 
too, it is neologistic. Buddhism totaUy denies its origin from 
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any other reUgioiij and, there is a gulf of difference between 
it and the Vedic Brahmanism, cjfj any other ancient religion 
of the world- It is as old as the dawn of civilisatian- History 
and reference of I he previona Buddhas and Bodhisattos in it 
prove its existence long before Gotama^ the founder of modem 
Buddhism, All the Buddhas are the same in essenire. It tells tis 
that the antiquity of man and tJie daw'n of civilisation are not 
w^itliiu the pale of chronology fof modem history). 

Now the question arises; "U'Tiat is Nibbana?" At the 
very ontset of ausu'cring' this nice question^ it may he said that 
like all other transcendental and infinite conceptions of truth, 
it cannot be properly, and exactly defined, but it may bo 
explained from the different view poinls of its realism, idealism 
and mysticism, llie nnclens of the Nibbiinie doctrine is, both 
psycho-ethical, and super-cosmic- The theory or philosophy of 
Nibbana is correlative to the fBuddhist) theory of "Cittaih* 
Cetasikarb and Rupaih-'' It is not proper* and, true to think 
of 'ffibbana^ as Utopia, or, ideally perfect place, or state of life. 
That aspect of Nibbana or Nibbanic life which is 'AJeatam^ — 
IjncTeated, 'Anantath'—Infinite, boundless, endless, eternal or 
Asadikhata-Dhatu—Uuoriginated, should not, and cannot be, 
properly or correctly reasoned out as it defies all proof within 
the pale of ottx sensc-pcrceptions that are false and deceptive 
though they are real only within the pale of fimteness- This 
aspect of 'Nibbiinaih''—Anantaih', or Asamkhata-Dhatn* or the 
Infinite requires a definite rcalisarion more real than the five 
senses can ever produce. Such realLsation of the fnfinite js 
infallible. No ability in arguments ia equal to the Nibbauic 
Truth. No definition of Nibbana is defensible on ground of 
consistency based ou human logic that is meant for the 
doctrine of the limits, fiujtes or thiuRS of the world, physical 
and moral. The doctrine of Nibbana is not based on mere 
mathematical reasoouig that finally contrsdicts itself about the 
truth of the Infinite and Eternal. To realise tile truth of this 
aspect of Nibbana requires a spiritual power capable of realise 
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ing Nfbbass in truth, beanty, gnodncss, love and justice, 
infinite and eternal. 

^'Nibbsnam Paramam Sukham^* also teaches us that 
fircedem la an essential attribute of life. In ^’^ManopabbanganiJi 
Dhamma Manasettha Manomaya^* Buddhism teaches that 
the freedoni qf the human will is a creative activity. Oar 
conception of ethics and of progress depends on onr view of 
freedom. 'Nibbana/ *Sacca/ 'Dbamina*—{S iIhj, Samadbi and 
Pahna) are fta watch-words expressive of its ideal and grandeur. 

In the Udana says the Buddha : — 

"This (Nibbana) is the end of suffering. But since there 
is an Unbonij Unoriginated, Uncreated, Unformed therefore is 
escape posable from the w'orld of the bora/' Thus Nibbana 
is explained by the Buddha from the points of view of wonderful 
hut deep and sound Spiritual Philosophy, and mysticism. In 
other words, the fsibhanic Tnith is based on an intuitional 
philosophy of the * *Rfidb ipalrIch lya^Pb aTTiTTia *^ that is neceS^ 
sary for our spiritual welfare. It can give the Buddhist 
joy, by its intuition, its super-intcllcctual vfsi'oii, that vital 
contact with the Nibbanic truth itself, in the Fulness of life 
and its action, individual and social. Thus the ideal that 
BaddMsm gives us in our religious life is far grander end truer 
than the ideals of all other religious, the teachings of which 
are not Concordant or compatihle with—in perfect correspoQ’ 
dance with all that man as a rational being needs for his per¬ 
fection in love, beauty, freedom, peace and bliss. 

Buddhism rose as a direct revolt against Brahmanism and 
its Vedic revelation, and dealt blows at both scepticism and 
sensualism. There is a great demand for constructive thought 
—for the peace and progress of Iiumnnity, and Buddhism is 
just Che religion to satisfy this demand. Its doctrine of 
**Atucca"' aims at intellectual reoonstruedon. It emnneipates 
man frnm the intellectual slavery, moral vagary, and from the 
influences of theological dogmas bringing on a great chnuge in 
the sodological views of religious life. For the uplift of man¬ 
kind it also dialt blows at TraditiouHlisni standing on the strong 
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basU of the doctrine of hTimaii brotherhood and solidarity, find, 
against individualism, the virttie of saving’ one^s own soul with¬ 
out any attempt at social salvation. Buddhisin is a true spirt- 
ttialism *'LiOkattaro Dhammo”, It upholds man^s spiritual 
nattire, his libertj'* moral and social responsibility, the 
dignity of tme morality, dismterestednessj, charity, Justice, 
love and beauty. From the sociological points of view* its 
doctrine of action is, ‘All by action and all for actioii* j and, 
it has, already, been proved by the history of the golden age 
in Buddhist India,—and, in many parts of the world where 
Buddhism is a living religion — a living truth for the Aryanisa- 
tion and humanisation of those milhons of human beings who, 
wtthotit the saving inflnence of Buddhism, and, without the 
salutaiy sociological science of it could not, and would not, 
go forward to reach the desired end gradually moving into a 
new clitnate of thought and action, — towards the goal of 
humanity—universal brotherhood, or Brahma-Vibara*^ that is 
needed for the realisation of its highest ideal—* Nibbanwn 
Pvamftm Sulcham"^* 

{Tg he cfniftnued) 


BODHJ-DHARMA 

By Madame B. P, Wadia. 

A Lecture dehtfered at AnanJ Vihara, Bombast, under the 
auspiccM o/ ihe Buddha Society, on SunJny, 
December t93f. 

Today a new regular activity begins in our city of Bombay 
and an of us must fed grateful to the promoters and especially 
to our friend Dr Nair who made possible the public preaching 
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of BuddLa'Dhamui^ the dhurm^ or law of the Buddha here. 
I fed real |oy at the opportuniJ^ which K&ima has brought me 
to ddirer the first lecture m thia Vthara. Its name naturally 
arouses in us two ideas—one about the great disciple, the 
beloved disciple of the EnUghtcned One. after whom the 
Vihara is named. The other is that quality or virtue which 
the name recaiia. spiritual joy and inner bliss. Those who 
have studied the teachings of the mighty Buddha, and especially 
those who have tried to visudiice the prolonged service He 
rendered for forty-five years, according to a definite pro¬ 
gramme, well know the important part played by Ananda^ as 
he followed the Lord up and down this country blessed by 
His presence ;; they also Learn how deep was the Bliss felt 
by Ananda and the other Bhikkhus, the Bliss which the Lord 
radiated—not passive pleasure or passive peace, but that 
beneficent and positive energy that healed the souls of men 
and women, that enlightened their minds, and gave compassion 
to their hearts, joy. bom of contentment and of knowledge, 
was and is the keynote of the philosophy of the Chaiu of 
Nidanas, of the Law of Karma, of the Noble Path of the soul. 
So in our work here. In our dally toils, in labour and in leisure, 
let i.js feel and radiate Ananda, bliss and joy, the predominant 
power of the Lord which the Beloved Disciple embodied. 

The tide of our subject is Bodhi-Dharma, Wisdom Religion, 
not behef-religion made of pnests, nor knowledge-religion 
made of books, but BcKlhi-Dharma, ReilgiDu bom of Wisdom, 
sustained by Wisdom, regenerating through Wisdom, When 
mere feelitigB and emotions become the foundation of our 
religion we have beliefs : when book knowledge becomes the 
basis of OUT religion we have ideas and reasonings and 
arguments ; but when inner ^S^isdom is the guiding principle 
of our religion, then it becomes the Religion of Life, giving it 
peace, giving it power, giving it eternal and imperishable Joy, 
And here we must first differentiate between mere knowledge 
and true wisdom, for we nught to make this Vihara a 
Centre for gathering and radiating Wisdom, and not only 
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knowledge, Bodh and not only Jnaji, It was Cowpcj-^ the 
EnglisK poet who defined dicse two; 

Knowledge dwells in beads replete witK tboughts of otber men, 

Wisdom in minds attenjdve to their own." 

Let us learn here the Science and the ReLigian which would 
enable our minds to be attentive to our own. In the world of 
today there is too much of knowledge and too little of 
Wisdom ; that is why rdigion fi^ts reUgion, science fights 
spirituality, nation fights nation, atid community wrangles take 
place. True Wisdom brings not only liberation from the 
thoughts of other men, but also enables ua to recognise the 
true quality of our heart, thus bringing about real brotherhood 
and true imity because of real understanding. The Great 
Buddha, the Teacher of Nirvana and the Law, impaned 
Wigdom which in freeing the minds of men made it possible 
for them to breathe the pure atmosphere of universality, .Auid 
from this point of view, what is the most practical and simple 
aspect of Nirvana? Why, to be without the limitations of 
binding creeds, and limiting thoughts, and circumscribing 
views. Break the fetter of a limited vision if you want to see 
Truth. Ekeak the fetter of sound which prompts you to listen 
only to that with which you agree or in which you believe, 
that which b pleasant to your ears. Break the fetter of thought 
that keeps itself shut in the Library of favourite volumes or the 
laboratory of special research* Look upon the world as a soul 
freed from paasion and delusion, and you have become the 
follower of the Buddha and the Buddhas who taught Nirvana. 
And jf the doctrine of Nirvana brings to us the true picture of 
the spirit, universal and impersoinal, so too the dcxitrine of 
Karma gives us a true pictme of the world of manifestation or 
matter. The mi^ty magic of Prakrid is performed by KannB. 
The magic which ciplains the differences of this world, why 
We are what we are, why sages and fools, seera and blmdmen 
live side by side, raid how they should live m peace and 
harmony though they don't, all that is explained in the doctrine 
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of K« 7 na, wbicK onte underetood enables us to radiate true 
love. Do you remember how the Great Lord said t 

‘"That which ye sow ye reap. See yonder fieldal 
The sesamum was sesamum, the com 
Was com. The Silence and the Darkness knew 1 
So is a man's fate hom. 

He cometh, reaper of the things he sowed ^ 

Sesamimi, corn, so much cast in past hirth : 

And so much weed and poison-stuff, which mar 
Him and the aching earth." 

And this mighty doctrine of Karma. Gotama, the 
Enlightened One, did not give to the world for the first dme. 
Bodhi-Dharma, Wisdom-Religion, is itnperiabable and eternal. 
It did not come into existence with Gotama, Sakyamuni. 
His great task was to re-proclaim the Dhamma, which ante¬ 
dates the Vedas themselves. Modem Buddhism has a tradi- 
tion, especially in the Mahay ana School, which speaks of 
the "Buddhas of Confession,*' Those ^eat Enlightened Ones 
who confessed Their Knowledge for the benefit of mankind. 
They are also sphoken of as *'Buddhas who have preceeded 
Sakhyamuni,** As this Vihara must become an energetic 
Centre for the restoration and resuscitation of the Religion of 
Gotama Sakhyamuni, our Lord Buddha, it must learn of the 
true history which preceded the season in which flowered that 
very Blue Lotus, whose beauty and fragrance the world has 
been enjoying for over twenty-five centuries. Do you re¬ 
member, my friends, how when our Lord returned to his 
fatherkingdom, clad in Bhagava robe and holding the begging 
bowl, the royal parent Was pained and puzxled and he said ; 
"Son, what is this? Why this strange garb? Why approach 
thy kingdom arid thy throne, thy wife and son and thy aged 
father, in this unseemly garb?” And whal Wes the reply of 
om Lord? '"Such is the custom of my race,” "Thy race?" 
exclaimed King Sudhodhana, "thy race is of princes who 
wear not the Bhagava robe, but the jewelled crown, who 
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Hold nol the begging bowl, but the royal sceptre.** And our 
Lord replied : *‘Not of the mortAl race. I speak. O King, but 
of that Invisible Line of Buddhas, the Enlightened Ones, who 
wear ihe crown of Wisdom, who carry the begging bowl, 
symbol of fraternity and brotherhood, who command in the 
language of the soul, and who are obeyed by such souls as 
are willing and choose tc obey. Of that Deathless Race of 
Immortals I speak.*' 

So you see. my friends, in this very story about Lord Buddha 
we find that the ancient Wisdom-Relimon and its Teachers 
existed before Him. Buddhism was a rc-vivificarion and our 
Lord followed in the footsteps of His Illustrious Predecessors, 
the record of whose tcachines and labours is recognised in the 
.Mahayana Tradition. Would it be too much to hope that this 
Vihara may become a true, unifying force between the two 
schools of Buddhistic tradition, the Hinavana and the 
Mahavana? The great title of the l>ord was Tathagata. one 
who is thus come.*' He who is like His Predecessors, 
and so when we exclaim Buddham Saranam Clacchami we 
must bear in mind the lone line of Buddhas whose power and 
blessings culminated in Gotama, Sakhyamuni. 

Let us look for a moment at the sodal and relimous condi¬ 
tion of the India to which Gotama came. Bodhi-Dharrna. t e 
Wsdom-Relimon. was for^tten. corruption in nhiloMphy and 
superstition in life had become rampant. Cruel animal sbot- 
fices. and still more cruel caste rules were in vocue. Religion 
was a matter not of life but of priests, and they wielded great 
influence at the courts of kings. A Siiiata believed m the god 
of a tree who can bless ; a Kisagotami believed that m^ wn 

perform miracles ; an tW' ° u 

caste could reach Nirvana ; yogis practised the ‘<«rture of liinb 
as munis that of tonpue. Gotama a royal father himself ancie 
thm he could imnri»on a fuhue Buddha in jewelled palace., or 
enrice him with the love of a virtuous wife. I am naming the« 
character, and referring to these event, to show what kind of 
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abnosphere pervaded the India dF £00 tp which L^rd 

Buddha came. 

To A spiritually degraded^ ta a socially unjuEt, to a 
religiously corrupt India the Buddha came. He saw that 
degradation, that injustice^ that corrupdon^ and He proceeded 
to conquer them, and succeeded in imposing the Peace of the 
spirit for the individual, and the order of Brotherhood in 
society and state. The Buddha united the India of Kia days, 
and it was His influence that expressed itself in the Maury an 
Period and made Chandragupta and Asoka what they were, 
And if His teachings saved India once, they con do so again 
today* thus making it the glonous Aryavarta that it was in 
ancient times. But you know that ancient history as well and 
perhaps better than 1 do 1 

It is very necessary, however, for the Buddhist world to 
take a deeper view of the Buddhistic moorintai and to 
remember that Elodhi-DKarma* the Religion of Wisdom 
of the Enlightened Ones ante-dates the Vedas themselves. 
And so when we cry, '*Dhammam Saranam Gacchami.'* we 
rnust hear in mind this ancient Dharma or Ijiw which was 
put into motion again by our Lord six hundred years before 
the Christian era. 

Let us now took at some of the important teachings of the 
Dhamma. Let us look at them from a practical view-pofnt. 
with an eye to our using them for our own betterment* and 
especially for the benefit of India, the Land who gave the rare 
gift of Buddha to the world % the supreme gift, a gift higher 
and nobler and better than which there was not in liistorical 
times and shall not be for a long time to come m our eventful 
hUtory, 

“Be ye lamps unto yourselves"* said the Lord, I have 
purposely chosen this injunction among the numerous ones 
the B«.iddha gave u* because one of the great glories of 
Buddhism la that it has done away widi prietts and has 
instituted m their place monks, bhikkhus. Thc»e have no 
privilege save the grave responeibility of keeping alive the 
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Teachings of the Enlishlcned One. Thdrs is a twofold func¬ 
tion, to give precept and to set an esample. But there is a 
higher and a nobler function of that precept and example to 
which [ would like to draw your attention^ Be ye lamps unto 
youreelves, O Bhikkhus/ said our Ijordi the Bhikkhus are called 
upon to radiate the light of Wifidom for the bencht of their 
ftllowmen. But the Lord also taught all. Bhdekhus and non- 
Bhikkhuo« not to believe but to seek, not to accept anything 
passively^ but to assume a virile and a vigorous poaition and 
to obtain enlightened faith, faith based uti innermost conviction 
which comes from knowledge and a life of virtue. He said, 
"Keject what comes from the lips of even a Buddha if your 
reason rebels and your heart is not satisfied. Accept what 
comes from the lips of even a child if your reason is enlightened 
and your heart is illumined,Put these two teachings together. 
The Sangha of Bhlkfchus brings to us a dual message, they 
represent and symbolize something really grand and mighty, 
^'Sangham Saranam Gacchami , the Sangha, the Fraternity, of 
all the Buddhas, all the Enlightened Ones, who shine like suns 
and stars, the Lamps that hang in the sky of life. And They 
shine not for their own glory but for the enlightenment of 
others. 

In these two fundamental teachings of aelf-etfort and self- 
shining we must see the soul of all rules and laws of the great 
Sangha. In self-efiort, in Btudy. in meditation, in breaking 
the fetters of our weaknesses, as in unfolding the glories of 
our powers, we are not alone however. Eiach one is 
self responsible and self-dependent, each one must ^ow and 
evolve by bis own efiorts and his own labours, but in recog- 
cihdtig our self-dependence we must not forget that we are also 
interdependent. In our self-effort we need n^ only the 

Buddha, not only the CSiaiTmia, but also the Sangha. Iito- 
dependence is the spiritual soul of self-dependence, e 
great law gKer of India said that self-dependence brought bliss, 
other-dependence brought misery* true. Yet we must 

not identify other-dependence with mtcr-dcpendeoce. As we 
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rely more and more on the dictates within, we also recoenize 
more and more our relationship with all others and our rc5p>on- 
wbility to the whole of the human family to which we belong. 
This power of interdependence shines forth in all its brilliance 
in the ideal and concept of the Sangha, the Brotherhood of 
Bhikkhus. This Vihara ought to bring to us that inner 
enjoyment and satisfaction because we will be singing 
the praises of all the Buddhas, because we will be 
talking about the precepts of all the Ejilightened Ones. Let 
us learn to become true followers of the Lord Buddha that 
we may help to save humanity from the darkness of ignorance 
and selfishness. Let us discard and throw away the unnecessary 
habits of life and shave clean with the razor of Wisdom our 
heads now full of vanities, of meannesses and pettinesses, then 
alone we will be clean shaven. Let us learn how we are 
dependent upon the Buddhas for our spiritual nourishment, 
on the Good Law for our right conduct, on our co-disciples, 
co-students, and co-workers, for encouragement and help, on 
the great orphan humanity which gives us the sublime oppor¬ 
tunity to preach the words of the Buddha. These are the irmer 
marks we must all strive to secure as we go the round of oui 
common task, fifty-two weeks in the year. From within and 
without the Three Jewels of Buddha. Dhamma, and Sangha 
must be understood and it is with that insight that the 
three formulas must be repeated. When our lips say, th*t 
we take refuge in the Buddha, the Dhamma and the Sangha. 
let us vizualize the true significance of such statements. 

To look within for guidance is the first step. But how to 
look within? By what method? Within is also Mara, the 
Tempter ; from within also arise Trishna. thirst for 
sensuous existence. It is easy to say "Look within", it is very 
very difficult to find truth and enlightenment in this corpus of 
flesh and blood. Ignorance. Avidya. and Illusion. Maya, what 
are thew? Nescience, non-knowledge is ignorance, false know¬ 
ledge IS the father of Illusion. Maya. In this day when the 
school master is said to be abroad, we have to be careful and 
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look out for false knowledge • Our civilisation is not suffejing 
from ignorance so much &a from falee or wrong knowledijc. 
l*hat faise knowledge arisos from the action of the senses. So 
let 119 be lamps unto ouiselves, net by the borrowed light of 
priest or prophet but by the Inward Tathagatha Lught ; by its 
power the Buddhas of Cornpassion lis'e, the Buddhas of Con¬ 
fession labour^ the Buddhas of Enlightenment he 1 p» Then 
comes to us, to our lips* our mindst our hearts, the joy of 
Atianda, and we too become like unto the beloved disciple, 

I iVe hntfe omit/eJ □ /etO leniences from thia arf/cle,—E uftOR.] 


THE HISTORY OF THE BODHI TREE 

(Speech 0/ ftu/ Huhndur DaffOfom Sahni on /he occasion of 
/he planting of /he Bodhi Saphn^s n/ h/oli^ Islpatana on 
the I^th /Vouentber 193i)* 

I am grateful to you for the honour you have done me in 
asking me to plant at Samath, this sapling of the great pip&l 
tree at Anuradhapura. Tree worship dates back in India to the 
chalcoiithic period or the Jrd or ^th mLHenniuin B. C,i and the 
pi pal tree is found depicted on seals from Harappa and 
Mohenjodaro, The ashooZ/ho tree at Anuradhapma owes its 
sanctity to different reasons. Jt is a descendant of the cele¬ 
brated Bodhi tree, sealed under which the Sakya Sage reached 
perfect enlightenment. According to the Mahavamsa^ Sangha- 
mltta, the daughter or sister of Aooka, earned the southem 
branch of the Bodhi tree of Gaya to Ceylon, where it was 
planted in the eighteenth year of Asoka s reign. The history 
of the Bodhi tree of Gaya is given in great detail in Buddhist 
works wherein it is Stated to have been several hundred feet 
in height in the time of the Buddha. According to Hiuen 
Tsang its leaves did not wither in winter or summer and 
remained shining and glistening all the yeer round but at every 
successive nirv^a day of the Buddhas, its leaves wither and 
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fall and then in a moment revive as before. The tree passed 
through many vicissitudes. \)^ hen Asoka was an unbeliever 
he had it cut to pieces and burnt to ashes with its roots, leaves 
and branches, Asoka. however, repented of his crime and 
bathed its roots in scented water and milk and the tree sprang 
up as before. It was again destroyed by Asoka*s queen, who 
jealous of the attention and devotion paid to it by her 
husband. The tree, however, revived again. About 600 A.D. 
Sasankaraja of Bengal was hostile to Buddhism and destroyed 
the tree with fire. It was replanted or restored by Pumavarman, 
the last of the race of Asokaraja. A remote descendant of the 
original Bodhi tree is still worshipped at Bodh Gaya by Buddhist 
laity. The sapling that is being planted in the compoimd of 
your new vihara at barnath will now receive adoration and 
worship from the numerous pilgrims that flock to this place. 1 
declare this sapling to be well and truly planted. 


SANSKRIT BUDDHIST TREATISES 

Maha Vastu. ^Third Century B.C. The final redaction prob¬ 
ably dates from the 6th or 7th cerUury B.C. 

Lahta Vistara.—^A.D. 221, 306, 420, 683,—Translated i nfn 
Chinese four times. Its parts may be assigned to the 
3rd century B.C. 

Saddharma Pundanka.—Translated into Chin e s e A.D. 255. 
Sukhavad Vyuha—Translated into Chinese A.D. 148. 
Asvaghosha s Buddhacharita and Saundarananda iCavya, First 
Century A.D. 

Pragna Paramita—Translated into Chinese A.D. 179. 
Vajracchedika.—Translated into Chinese A.D. 400. 
^vyavadana—Oldest portions date from the 2nd Century B.C. 
Dasabhumika Sutra—A. D. 265. 

Mahayana Sutralankara—A.D, 270-350. 

Bodhisatvabhumi—4th Century A.D. 
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Lankavatara Sutra—Translated into Chinese in 443. 

Samadhiraja Sutra—Translated into Chinese in 450 A.D. 
Svamaprabhasa—A.D. 397. 

Karunapundarika Stitra—Translated into Chinese in the 4th 
Century A.D. 


NOTES & NEWS 

Dr. Rabindra Nath Tagore. 

The seventieth birthday of the “Poet Laureate of .Asia”— 
Dr. Rabindra Nath Tagore fell on the 25th of Vaisskh last 
and during the last Christmas holidays, septuagenary celebra¬ 
tions in honour of this prince of poets were held at Calcutta 
and many places all over the country. The message of 
Ven'ble Sri Devamitta Dhammapala which was read on the 
occasion of the celebradons at Calcutta is being published 
elsewhere. As an interpreter of the human mind with its 
varied vastness. Dr. Tagore imdoubtedly occupies a unique 
position in the modem world of Letters. The results of his 
wonderful studies of man and Nature have appeared in 
dilfererit Forms at different times. Poetry, stories, dramas, 
end essays have come from the pen of that mastermind for 
about half a century and have been a never-failing source of 
intellectual pleasure to the whole world. And whatever be 
the form, all hiw writings have a dignity and splendour scarcely 
to be found in contemporary literature and have a tendency 
to stir up the minds even of those who cannot always see eye 
to eye with him in his philosophical theories. Moreover, 
Dr. Tagore's philanthropic activitiea for world-peace and his 
noble efforts to unite the East and the ^Ve5t by facilitating 
a cultural and intellectual co-operation have made his name 
familiar to persons of all nationalities on earth—^who believe 
in the coming “Parliament of Man and Federation of the 
World." The readers of the Mahabodhi had the privilege of 
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perusing some of his inspiring poems on the Lord Buddha 
which he so kindly contributed to the Journal. On behalf of 
the Mahabodhi Society and readers of the Mahabodhi we offer 
the poet our most sincere regards on the occasion of his 
completing the seventieth year of his life and wish him a long 
life, good-health and all happiness enabling him to continue 
the glorious mission of his life. 

♦ • « a • 

Hindi Tracts. 

As announced in the November and December issue the 
first Hindi Tract, prepared by Pandit Benarasidas Caturvedi. 
came out on the I9lh December and was distributed all over 
India. It deals with the life of .Mrs. Mary Elizabeth Foster 
whose first death anniversary fell on that date. It is a matter 
for great satisfaction to the Society that many letters of appre¬ 
ciation and promises of help have been received for this pur¬ 
pose. Mr. Ganga Charan Lai of Cawnpore has kindly promised 
to bear the cost of 5 Bulletins at different intervals. May we 
request other friends also to help us to continue this useful 
series of tracts. 


Our Holy Isipatana. 

In our last issue we drew the attention of our readers to 
the various problems awaiting solution in coimecdon with the 
scheme at Samath, and if we revert to the same subject In this 
issue It is because we feel that the future of Buddhism in this 
country depends to a large extent on our success in the plans 
evolved for Isipatana. No movement, however high its ideal 
may be, can hope to achieve success unless its spirit is 
dyruunic. It will have to be a living, growing and advancing 
movemeru with ample freedom for expansion. Many a fine 
movement has met with a disastrous end as this principle of 
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growth hsd been oveHooked. Therefore, if we are to see the 
hilfilment of the cherished desire of our venerable founder 
that Isipatana may regain its past glory, we shall have to make 
it a living institution where the spirit of advancement, which 
Is so characteristic of Buddhism, will be the guiding principle. 
The hrst essential for the success of such an institution is the 
sympathy and co-operation of all Buddhists whether they are 
in India or outside. Above all. it should receive the moral 
support of every Buddhist, so that it will derive sufficient 
strength to face obstacles boldly. Buddhist brethren should 
awake to a sense of their responsibility towards this great 
enterprise. The unparalleled interest shown throughout the 
length and breadth of India on the occasion of the historic 
opening of the Vihara. has filled us with fresh hopes and we 
look up to our fellow Buddhists in India. Ceylon, Burma. Siam, 
Japan. China, Cambodia, etc., to help us to fully utilise die 
unprecedented interest shown in our cause. Let us all feel 
that Isipatana is our own, as. whatever vicissitudes it may have 
passed through, it will ever remain sacred to all Buddhists as 
an acala ccti hallowed by the feet of all Buddhas. It has had 
a glorious past and let it not be said of us by the future 
historian that we, fully conscious of its greatness and given 
ample opportunities, failed to do our duty. 

• • • • 

Maha Bodhi Free School at Isipatana. 

We are glad to hear that the District Board of Benares has 
at last sanctioned a grant of Rs. 10/- per month for the free 
school which IS now in its 29th year. We are thankful to the 
authorities of the District Board for this help. This has en¬ 
couraged us to appoint an assistant teacher and the present to 
monthly expenditure for the school comes to about Rs. 40/- 
Children are now and then entertained with clothes and sweets. 
At the suggestion of the Ven. Sri Devamitta Dh^apala. 
who was moved to see the little children shivering from cold. 
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orders vrerc sdven to supply them with woolen sKittt. 
Accordingly on the first death anniversary of Mrs. Mary E, 
Foster, who always thought of these children, we had the joy 
of distributing the shirts and the smile tha^ they brought to 
their faces was ample recompense for the giftf. " 

We hope our readers vrill help to maintain this very useful 
school. 


a * * * 

Obituary, 

On the night of the 19th January last, the mother of our 
esteemed friend and co-woricer. Rev* Ottama of B\irma expired. 
She was 74 years old at the dme of her death and was a 
highly religious-minded Lady* 

Mr* J, E. Gunasekhara, Principal of the Mahabodhi Cditege 
of Ceylon died in November last. He was well-knowii in 
Ceylon as a good teacher and a public wovher. He served the 
college for a long time and was popular with the staff and 
students alike. By hts untimely death, the Mahabodhi Society 
in particular and the Buddhists of Ceylon in general loses one 
of their leading educationiats. 

Mm. Haiaprasad Sastn, the renowned Bengfali litterateur 
and the distinguisbed scholar of Buddhism died on the 17th of 
November last. His activities in Literature, History, Oriental 
Oassics and Philosophy secured for him in his life time a 
permanent niche in the temple of fame and we are sure the 
brilliant work he did will long survive him and be a source 
of inspiration to Future workers in his lines. 

We offer our condolence to the bereaved families. 
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. i93i. 

... 73 II 0 

Blocka 

Free, bdl 

P*per 

Stwnpi 

Cmli 


Apii] 


R«. Ar P. 
... 6 0 
16 7 
121 10 
30 6 


73 II 0 


JO a 0 
193 r 3 

227 2 0 

n 4 0 
20 11 0 
0 6 0 

250 7 0 


24 3 0 

... m 12 0 

... 121 4 0 
... 30 0 0 
... 0 7 6 

340 10 6 


Nooemhert /95/. 

33 2 0 Preu biU for Aufl, It Sep. 255 10 6 


32 2 0 


December, t93l. 
63 5 0 


WoeW 

SUiinpB 

Cooli, etc. 
Proof reiidiiig 


63 5 0 


S3 10 6 


31 IS 0 
40 4 0 

1 4 0 

2 0 0 

75 7 0 
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Maha BoOHt SodETY* 

Statement of Receipts and Expenditure for the mont^ of 
December i93L 


RBC£1PT5. 




Expenses. 




Af. B. S, DonatioiiM. 





Rs. 

A. 

P, 

T. ParuLta Cunawaidhana 

20 

0 

0 

Boob Agciiey Pur¬ 




Mrs. H. M. GunaBcJthaiB 

2 

0 

0 

chase a( Beet* 

65 

S 

6 

Mr*. E. HewavUarpe ... 

50 

0 

0 

M- B. 3. a/lU Postage & 




5. de S. SamarasinKa ... 

3 

0 

0 

Tdegnams 

23 

6 

0 

Mr*. W, D. Femande 

5 

0 

0 

Charity to 2 poor women 

2 

0 

0 

Upaaika Wiaakba 

2 

0 

0 

B. beijse a/e. advefiiwe- 




R. A, Davilb Percra 

10 

0 

0 

mect 

4 

9 

0 

NinMuriltg 

1 

0 

0 

M. B. 5, a/e. prescnlz to 




W. A Silva 

10 

0 

0 

Dr. Maniri ... ... 

12 

14 

0 

Mr. & Mr*, A. W. Snra- 




MiHcIlaoicnuB 

27 

Z 

9 

WBfrra 

10 

0 

0 

Fiunlliire b/c, Alnimb 173 

0 

0 

A Ceylonese ... ... 

15 

0 

0 

Sarnslb Vibani a/c. 




Mg Saw Hlaing 

5 

0 

0 

marble Tablet 

140 

0 

0 

Mff Saw Hlaloji membership 




Sarnntb a/c. M. O. to 




roe for 1932 ... 

5 

0 

0 

Samatb 

31 

3 

0 


Abdxd 


25 0 0 


Rwt of Latl 
Lnt<rcit from sit. 

Gmmy (Ott.) ... 250 0 

Boole Agoon a/c. ulu 79 2 
Samatt ViTi«r« n/c. 

Reed, from Mr, S. C. 
Mooltcrjcc, Bar-at-Law 
Calcutta lor marble 
Tablet 140 0 


Sccietary'a Jountcy to 
Samalb 

Sariulh b/c, ... 

Mr. Deii-aprlya a/c. 
Library a/e. Purtbase el 
fioQU 4 e newipapma ... 
BthdiBS book* 

Electric bill 

Telepbotac bill ,.. 

Madraa a/c. water 
itectirHi 

RooJ Repair ... 

Scfvaritfl for Nov.-l^c. 
Prieata iDDDlbly bHoW' 


16 5 0 
14 4 6 
3 6 3 


S 6 
30 4 
IS U 
17 14 

76 0 
22 0 
12 0 


Trala faro, etc, 

Foatet annivexaary m/c, 
WicnalaTMTida a/c. 

Salary alloWancea 
Repair a/c. ... ... 

Paintibg a/c:. ... 

Food a/c. ■— 

Reicington Co. final pay¬ 
ment 

I j**" a/c. U, K* Sara- 

nankaia ... 


50 

30 


16 9 


14 4 
114 0 
17 14 
33 9 
144 0 


40 0 0 
10 0 0 


632 10 0 


1.160 13 n 
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BRCXXU-rrON BHOJANASALA (Dining Hall). HOLY 
ISIPATANA. 


EIxpenses. 


Briclu ... ... 

Sand, Cement and Lime ... 
Labour Charges 
Iron Beams, Nails, Etc. 

Stone, Glass, Wood and Locks 


Rs. A. P. 
310 6 0 
194 9 9 
364 13 6 
147 9 0 
95 7 6 


Rs. 1,112 13 9 


Mr, B. L. Broughton, has very kindly contributed Rs. 1,000 
for this work. 


MULAGANDHAKUn VIHARA FUND. 

Donations Received. 

Previously acknowledged, Rs. 81.035'3>10. Collected by 
S. N. Barua, Rangoon, Burma: —Mr. S. Barua, Rs. 3-4 ; Mr. N. 
Deva. Re. 1 ; Mr. Mg Hman. Re. I ; Mr. Mg Ba Thaw, As. 8 ; 
Mr. Mg Ba Sein. As. 8 ; Mr. Mg ^ Nyxm, As. 4 ; 
Mr. Mg Ba Tin, Re. I ; Mg Ba Din, Re. 1 ; Mr. Tejendra 
Lai Bariia, Re. 1 ; Mr. Sarju Singh, As. 8. Total Rs. 10. 
Mr. G. G. F. Gunatilake, Negombo, Ceylon, 10. Collected 
by Mr. P, W. R. Pathiraja, Ceylon : —Mr. P. W, R. Pathiraja, 
Rs. 10 ; Mrs. C. C. Patli^aja, 1^. 7-8 ; Miss Hema Pathiraja, 
Rs. 5-8 ; Mr. D. M. Gunasekara, Rs. 2-6 ; Mr. K. H. de ^va. 
Re. 1 ; Mr. E. A. Wimalasena, Re. 1 ; Mr. R. B. lllankone. 
Re. 1 ; Mr. P. W. Perera, Rs. 2 ; Mr. D. D. W. Pathiraja. 
1^. 5 ; Mr. P. B. Wijayakoon, Rs. 2 ; Mr. H. H. Perera, Re. 1 ; 
Mr. A. M. P. Ranatunga, Re. 1 ; Mr. A. P. Patabenda, As. 8. 
Total Rs. 40. Mr. U Po Byaw, Rangoon. Burma. Rs. 100 ; 
Dr. & Mrs. Mohini Mohan Roy, Bankura. Rs. 2 ; Mr. 
Sarbananda Barua. Simla. Rs. 5 ; Mr. Nirmal Chandra Barua. 
Chittagong, Rs. 3 ; Mr. U Kyaw Zan U, Burma, Rs. 5 ; Mr. 
Mg Thoon Hla Chan, Burma. Re. I ; Mr. Mg Ch^ Hla Chan. 
Burma, Re. I ; Mr. D. B. Luna. Kurseong, Rs. 2 ; Mr. Thang 
K 3 rwe, Moulmein, Rs. 6 ; Mr. Alexander Jayasingha. Ratxutpura, 
Rs. 25 : Mr. Kang Guan. Ban^ok. Rs. 2 ; Mrs. K. Blm Hoa, 
Bangkok. Re. I ; Mr. Kang Guan Chai, Bangkok. Rs. 2 ; Mr. 
Alexander jayasinghe. Ratnapura. Rs. 6 ; Mr. Debendra Bijoy 
Barua. Burma Rlys., Rs. 10 ; Mr. S. C. Choudhury, Yamethin, 
Rs. 20 ; Mr. Sarbaiumda Barua, Delhi, Rs. 40. Collected by 
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Mr. LeWfSt NihotOeratiifa ;—Mr. K. Lewis* Rs. 20 : Mr, L. 

G. Fernando, Rs, 5 : Mr, W. R. W. Soysa, Rs, 5 j Mr. S, 
Percra^ Rs* 2-6 : Name Qlegible* Aa, ft ; Mr, L, S. de Silva* 
Rs. 2-^ j Annonymous* R*. 2 t A well wisher* Ra. 2 : 
[neognitg* 1^, Z-ft ; D. C, Jamls, Re. 5 5-7 : Mr. H, H. 
Herath, Kc. I : Mr. B, M. PuncKirala, FIs* 2. Total Rs. 49-5-7. 
I9r* B, N. Mukerji, Rai Bahadur* Senaies, Fta. 2. Collected by 

H. Podie Sinho^ Btdangoda^ Ceylon ;—Mr* H. Podic Sinho. 
Rs. 5 ; Mr, T, A. Harmanis* Rs, 5 : Mr. H* M* M. Gunatilaka. 
As. 7-5 : Mr, W. S. Alwis, Re* 1 : Mr, W. M, William Singho. 
Rs. 2 : Mr, K, Appuhamy, As, 4 ; Mr* Frederici: Appuhamy* 
As. A : Mr. T. A. Midagaman Re. I l Mr. K. M* Siyancns. 
Re* I ; Mr. Camini Balcery, As. 6 ; Rev* B, Siuiian3Ljo6, Re. 

Mr, K. D. Heridritlc Singho. As, 9-7 : 

As* S ) Mr* A. M, Appuhamy, As. 

Appuhamy* As. 8 * Mr. P, K. 

Mr, John Singho* As, 8 ; Mr, 


Mr* A. A, K, David. 
6 j Mr* P. Abraham 
Medyas Appuhamy. As. 8 ; 
B. A. Basunahaniy. Rs. 2 : 


6 , 

E. 


Total Rs. 23-1-0. 
Mating. Rangoon. 


Co^^ec^ed by U. 
Burma. FIs. 10 ; 
Chit. As* ft ; Mr* Tun 
Mr, Horkin Seing and 
Rs* 5i-8d}. Mr. Wong Mow Lam. 
6 : Mr. Nahin Chandra Bhikkhu. 
1 1 Srimat. Bignananda Maha Thero, Ram- 
Kshirode Chandra Barua. Re, I ; Mr* Barada 


Mr, M, Babuchi. As. 

£* Mojing l —Mr. U, 

Mr. Mg Pd Tha. As. S : Mr. Mg Ba 
Lwin* As. 8 : Mr* Daw Phi* Rs. 10 ; 
Family, Rs, 10* Total 
Kelaniya* Ceylon. Rs, 
pitltagoTig* Re, 
lanlihat, Rs, 


Chandra Barua, Re, I : Mr. Sadsh Chandra Barua, As 8 : 
Collected by Mies AnganaujeUn :—'Maduma Maniks Angana- 
wella* Rs. 30 : Mr, ^S^jayrantra Bandars* Rs. 25 : Mr, Titiri 
Manika, Rs, 7. Total Rs, 62. Collected hy K. C. B. 
.ddhi^aram:—^Mr. D. L. Haddagoda. Ceylon, Rs. 5 ; Mr. J. R. 
Scneviratne* Re, 1-6 \ Mr, K. C. B. Adhikaram. FIs, 3 t Mr* D, 
N* SeneviraJne, Re. MO; Mr. D* S. Ratnayake. Re. I ; Mr, 
D, J. Amaraingha* Rs. 2 ; Mr. L. P* Hawanis* Re, I ; Mr. 
J, RatnayaJce. Re. I ; Mr, D. S* de Silva* Re. I ; Mr* P. A. 
Wanigasingha. Rs, 2 j Mr. S, P. Fernando. Re. I ; Mr, A* 
Ranaslngha, Rs. 2-8 ; Mr. K. L. Martin. As* 8 : Mr* S, M, 
Babosincha, A«, 8 ; Mr* H, j, Simon Appu. As* 8 ; A fiiend. 
Re* 1 : Mr. Martin* As. 8. Tntal Rs. 25-10-0 less con^ission 
As, ID. CoWecYed by L. Sem Thoungt—Mr* L. Sem Thoung, 
Burma. Rs. 5 ; Mr. L. Tun Shain. Rs. 2 ; Mr. Mah Nyoot 
' Mr Mg. Tun Baw. Rs. 5 ; Mr, Mg, 5hwe Lone, 
Ah kyan. Rs. 2 ; Mr* Mg. Cho Rs 3 ; Mf* Ul 
1 ; Mr, Mg. Kan Daw. Re. I 3 Mr, ^lg, Po Ket. 
Mg. Ni. Burma, As* ft: Mr. Mg* Kau Dm. Re, 1 : 
Maild, As, 4 : Mr. Gurbui 5ingh, Re. I ; Mr* 


May* Re. I 
Rs. 5 ; Mr, 
Singh, Rs. 
Rs. 2 : Mr, 
Mr, Abdul 


Sohan Sir^* Re. * I f Mr. Pooran Singh, Re* \ i Mi* W. Kin 
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Honj, FIs. 5 t Mg Mg Tm^ Rs* 2 ; Mg Them Maung, Rc. 1 : 
Mt. Paler. Rs. I ; Mr. D* H, O Brien, Re. I ; Mr. Ko 
Ba Oh, Re. I \ Mr. Ko Maiing Kyi, Ra* 2 » Mr, Kyin. Pe, 
Rs. 3 ; Mr. O Bcng Kheng. Ra. 2 : Mr, Ko Aye Han,, Re. J ; 
Mr. Madaya, Re. T Mr. Mg Boc;, Re. I : Mr, B. A- Ali, Ra, 3 ; 
Mr. Ko Lu Aung, Re. I Mr. Mg Hoo» As, 6 . Mr. A. K. 
Dey, Re. I j Mr. Ko Than San. Re. I : Mr. Ak Sine, Re, I ; 
Mr. Saw Albert, Re. I ; Mf. Bojoloa. As. 8 ; Mr. Ak Oiew, 
Re. I : Mr. Pan Sin Kee, Re. I ; Mr. Kkaw Kjri Hwat. Re. I ; 
Mr. Lin Kyee Skein, Re, I ; Mr. Chew Seng Po. Re. I ; 

Mr. Chew Beng Kyu, Re. I j Mr. Shoh Ba Shein, Re, I ; 

Mr. See Lu Kyee, Re. I : Mr. Khoo Bin Saing, Re. I : Mr. 

Saw Po Hime, Re. 1 : Mr. Saw Cyan Swan. Re. I ; Mr. Line 

Ling Shein, Re. I. Total 73-124). Secretary, Buddhist 
Boys' Samiti. Ra. 7 : Mr. F. J, Ginwala, Bombay, Ra. 15 i 
Mr. S. N. Barua, Delhi, Ra, 60 ; Mr. K. C. Barua. Rs. 2-8 ; 
Mr. Abinaak Chandra Barua, Chittagong, Rs. 20 ; Mr. C. W* 
Way, Btmna. Rs, 12 . Pingala Jubak Samiti, 10 : Mr. 

EL k. Aiya Kudu, Ra. 5. RecefiJed ai Isipatima during open¬ 

ing ceremony;—Mr, S. Don Saranelis Appuhamy, Fts. 10 : 
Mr, K, C. Femando, [^. 15 . Mrs, Sopkia Wadia, Bombay, 
Fta. 51 ; Dr. a. L. Nair, Bombay. Rs, J.OOO; Mr. Koyin & 
Daw My a (Thro. U Kondanna), Rs. 100 ; Mr, Phani ^u^an 
^rua, Darjeeling, Rs. 5 : Mr. Don Davitk Alaria, Weligama. 
Ra 5 : Mr. S. C. Choudhury. Vamcthin, Rs, 20 ; Mr. M L- 
Wong, Rb. 2 : Mr. Rajah Hewavitame, Ceylon, Rs. 5 : 
Mr. S^lawati Jayasekara, Ceylon, Rs, 5 ; Messrs. U Myit & 
Daw Thin, Rs. 5 ; Messrs, U Tint & Kin Than. Rs. 5 i 

Mr* Mama Yi fl( Mama Mi, Rs, 3 j Mr. & Mrs. J, A. 

RambukpotJiA, Ceylon^ Ra, 5 ; Mta, P„ N&hababa Upaaikiif 
^ Ra„ 5. CoUectel by Hixiclag^&U Hcttiaracllchip 
Peradeniya. Rs. 35-4 ; D. Bablupasika, Ceylon, Rs. 10 1 
Rev. ^andasaripntla. Rs. 5 ; R. Perera Upasika, Rs. 5 i 
Mr. H. W, James Appuhamy, Rs. 6 j Mr. W. Rubendip, 
Ceylon. Rs, 5. Grand Total. Rs. 83.044-14-5. 

(To be conjiinued,} 

BOOKS RECEIVED FOR REVIEW 

The beginnings of the sixth Root Race by C, W. Lead- 
hc^ttr ; The Original Programme of the Theosophical Society 
Preliminary Metnoranduin of the Eastern Section by 
H. P. Blavatsky. with an introduction by C. Jinarajacksa : 
^mdessnesa by C Jinarajadasa.: Buddkacharya by Sri RahnJa 
-^nkntysy^ ■ Hie Bodhisattva Doebrine in Buddhist Sanskrit 
Literature by Bar Dayai. 
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THE MAHA-BODHI 

Founded by the A\acard:a H. Dhahmapala 

I If*®' irrtii wifW fr^iS «tT^ 

**Go ye, O and wander forth far the gatn of the 

many, /or the iDetfate of many, in compOMiori for the World, 
for the good, for the gain, for the i4Je//are of gods and men. 
Manifest holaiew, perfect and pure/' —Mahavacca. VinayA 
PrTAKA, 
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OUR WAISAKHA NUMBER 

The WaisakKa Number of the Maha-Bodhi Journal which 
has had such & great success in the paat, will appear, this year, 
on the 1st of May next. It wiU contain article* by eminent 
Buddhist writers on various aspects of Buddhist Religion, 
PhQosophy, Art and History besides news of Buddhist BctiviticB 
all over the world- A special feature of this year's issue will 
be its numerous illustrations and art pictures specially drawn 
for the ‘'Maha-Bodhi". Those who wish to send articles, 
photographs ^tc. for publication should do so by the beginnuig 
of April. 

As only a limited number will be printed those who wish 
to obtain extra copies should apply in advance* Price of each 

copy Re. I. Manager. Maha-Bodi^i. 

4A, College Square, 
Calcutta. 















WHY BUDDHISM BECAME A WORLD RELIGION* 

By BRAaVACHARI Govinda. 


Tlie ftge of the Buddha was an era of the greatest 
spiritual activity-p Philosophers, prophets, reUgioiis teachere 
and ascetics of all kinds were teaching, discussing and 
preaching all o^cr the country. Systems, schools and sects 
sprang up Over night like the mushrooms cm fertile soli, and 
every body claimed to have found the solution of the world 
riddles. There was a terrible confusion on accoimt of this 
spiritual over production, and those who did not partake in it, 
fell into the other extreme, the pedantic and narrow-minded 
conventionalism with dead rituals and destructive cast barriers. 
People had becorne so intellectual, tha t they did not under¬ 
stand any more the profound symbols of the past, which 
therefore lost their valuo and turned Into mere superstitions. 
On the other side, as a natural reaction, all kinds of partly 
materialistic, partly sophistic specidations began to take the 
place of religious experience, India has always been fond of 
philosophical discussioris, but m those days brain^knowledge 
seemed to triumph so much over heart-wisdom, that specula- 
Ijon and discussion became a kind of intellectual sport, a 
mental entertainment without any coimectioa with the reality 
of life. The first chapter of Oi^ianikaya describes beautifully 
the innumerable systems which had been created in thi« way* 
It seems sometimes that their creators had cared more for 
their originality than fo-r the possibility of their theories. 

There were four kinds of eternal ists who, starting from 
different argumenia, proclaimed that both the soul and the 
world ace eternal: '^Eternal Lp the soul ; and the world giving 

•A pupcr Itwd at lU ’World Buddklsl Convetition at SvniBlh, 

Qasua. 
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birth to nothing new, is steadfast as a mountatn peah^ as a 
pillar firmly fixed t and those living creatures, though they 
traiiBmigTate and pass away« fall hom one state of exutience 
and spring up in another, yet they are for ever and evef/'* 

Furthermore there were four kinds of aemi-etemalista, who 
regarded certain things as eternal, others as not eternal i there 
were the Antanantikas who in four ways set forth the mfimty 
or finiteness of the world ; ''Finite is the world — Infinite is 
the world"’—The world is limited In the upward and downward 
directions, but infinite across," — The world is neither finite 
nor yet infinite^ 

Some rccliises or Brahmans were wrig^ing like an eel— 
' If you ask me whether there is another world, — well, if 
1 thought there were, I would say ao. But [ don't say so. 
And 1 don't think it is thus and thus. And 1 don C think it 
IS otherwise* And 1 don’t deny it. And I don't say there 
neither is, nor lb not, another world,"—Thus did they equi¬ 
vocate, and in like manner about each of such propositions 
as the following; 

There is not another world. 

There both Is and is not another world. 

There neither is nor is not another world. 

There are beings apringing mto existence without mter" 
vendon of parents. TTiere are no such beings : there both 
are, and are not such beings : there neither are nor are not 
such bemgs. 

There is fruit* result, of good and bad actions i there is 
no such fruit ; there both is* and is not such fruit ; there 
neither is. nor ls not such fruit ; there neither ia, nor ts not 
such fruit. 

The Tathflgata exUts after death ; he does not ; he both 
does, and does not; he neither does, nof docs not 

*ThU mnA the fpCowina qTKrt*tJon» arc taken Frem the Im Cheptu 

of Dfshn-NikKra aa by Praf. T* W. Rhy^Darick. 
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Furthermore, there were people who in two ways mam- 
tained that the soul and the world arise without a cause ; 
others tried to explain the ultimate bef^innings of things in 
various wa 3 rs, and others again were engaged in manifold 
^peculations regarding the future. 

There were recluses and Brahmans who held th e doctrine 
of a conscious existence after death, and who maintsuned in 
16 ways that the soul after death is conscious and not subject 
to decay. Others maintained the doctrine of an unconscious 
existence after death in eight ways ; and there were those 
who taught (in seven ways) the cutting off, the destruction, the 
annihilation of a living being, and again others who believed 
in the happmess of this life, maintauung in five ways the 
complete salvation in this visible world." 

This short summary may suffice to give us an idea of the 
speculations, which in those da 3 rs were subject to endless dis¬ 
cussions, so that people were in danger of losing themselves 
in mere talk. 

1 do not intend to say that there were no real seekers of 
truth, no real asceUcs and Rishis. There was Mahavira, the 
founder of a still living reli^on, known as Jainism, there were 
great Rishis like Asita and earnestly striving ascetics like 
Alira kalama and Uddaka Ramaputta and many others whose 
eyes were hardly covered by any dust, who were able to 
understand the truth. But only the spiritual power of a F ull y 
Enlightened One could give them the last impulse which would 
enable them to remove that dust. 

All these circumstances were present in the mind of 
Braluni Sahampati when he addressed the Buddha, who 
hesitated whether he should preach his newly discovered 
doctrine or not. 

In Magadha is known from days of yore. 

By faulty men devised, a faulty lore. 

But thou, urilock this door of deathlessness 

And let them hear the Lore pure lips express! 
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**As one who from a lofty mountain-brow. 

Looks down upon the spreading plain b^ow. 

So thou. O wise One with all-seeing eye. 

Ascend the peak of truth and wisdom high 
And, sorrow-free, behold these men of sorrows. 

The prey of birth and death through endless morrovrs I 
“Arise. O Hero. Victor in the fight 1 
O fauldess Leader, lead this world aright I 
Make known. Blest One, thy truth to all the land I 
There will be those shall hear and. 

hearing, understand.** 

Whereupon the Buddha answered : 

**Of deathlessness, lo I 1 disclose the portals. 

Ye that have ears come, hearken and believe. 
Foreseeing future hurt. 1 kept from mortals 
The peerless Truth, O Brahma. 1 did perceive.'** 

With these powerful words the Buddha turns back to the 
world which he had conquered and left and which he is ready 
to embrace again in liberty, as a loving and helping brother, 
out of the deepest compassion. He left the world like a 
prisoner who had broken the chains and escaped from the 
darkness of his prison ; but he returns like a sovereign with 
supreme power, in order to open the doors of the prison and 
mlease those who are still kept in chains. 

The prison which he enters thiu, is no more a prison 
for him, because his power reaches beyond the walls and 
chains ; the iron melts away in the rays of his compassion and 
the walls burst under the sword of his all perceiving %visdom. 

Here is the key to the problem why the Buddha succeeded 

• ApinitS tesam amataM* <l»a»* (Brahise] 

je aotavanta. pamuncantu a ad dh a m ; 
vihimaannn* pasunam oa bhiaun 
tihammam panilam manuieaa Brahroe 
[EnsTiah veiaion by Bhikkhu SiUcira in Maiibima-Niklym. Vol. I. 
Benaaea-Vcrlas. Muaschen-Naubiberg). 
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m convincing his contemporaries of the superiority of his 
teachings; he did not appeal merely to men’s intellect but to 
their hearts as well, he did not boast of hair-splitting specula¬ 
tions and brilliant logical deductions, or keen and original 
sotmding sophisms, but he spoke of the immediate experience 
familiar to everybody and expressed in simple words hope and 
consolation for millions of suffering beings J with one word, 
he participated in and sympathised with the sorrows and 
sufferings of every creature. All those clever philosophers had 
given stones instead of bread to the people, but the Buddha 
won their confidence because his heart vibrated in the 
simplicity and straightforwardness of his sermons. If he 
wanted, he could beat those sophisticating philosophers with 
own weapons, as we see m some of the Sutras. He was 
well versed in the literature and science of his time and if he 
had liked he could have easily formulated his doctrine in the 
pretentious and exclusive way of a learned Brahmin. But he 
resisted the temptation to make a show of his erudition, 
and though an excellent logician and expressing, what¬ 
ever he said, in the most logical way, he never misused this 
faculty for the purpose of blinding the people with so-called 
logical proofs. He knew the art to express what everybody 
feels and to lead his hearers to that point where understanding 
IS transformed into experience. To declare the Buddha’s teach¬ 
ing a mere rational doctrine, as certain people like to do, shows 
that they either do not know the meaning of the term 
Rationalism or the real significance of Buddhism. There is no 
doubt, that Buddhism contains rational principles and that the 
Dhamma does not contradict Reason, but it would be a de¬ 
gradation to say that Buddhism is nothing but ’’common sense” 
or a dry l^cal deduction, which could have been produced by 
any intelligent school master. 

’The Talhigala knows that these speculations (as men¬ 
tioned above) thus arrived at. thus insisted on. wiU have 
such and such a result, «ich and such effect on the future 
condition of those who trust in them. That does he know 
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and he knows also other things far beyond (far better than 

those speculatioi\s) ; . TTiose other things [are] profound. 

difiicult to realize, hard to understand, tranquillising, sweet. 
not to be grasped by mere logic, subtle, comprehensible only 
by the wise (not by the “intellectual**), which the Tathagata 
having himself realised and seen face to face, hath set forth ; 
and it is concerning these [things] (and not concerning mere 
rational principles and logical proofs) that they who would 
rightly praise the Tathigata in accordance with the truth should 
speak.*** Only one who himself had realised and seen the 
truth face to face could speak like the Buddha without making 
himself guilty of boasting : 

*'All-conqueror I. knower of all. 

From every soil and stain released 
Renouncing all, from craving ceased. 

Self-taught ; whom should I Master call } 

*'TT»at which 1 know I learned of none. 

My fellow is not on the earth. 

Of human or of heavenly birth 
To equal me there is not one. 

**I truly have attained release. 

The worId*s unequalled teacher I, 

Alone enlightened perfectly, 

I dwell in everlasting peace. 

“Now to Benares Town I press 
To set the Truth-wheel whirling round 
In this blind world I go to sound 
The throbbing drum of deathlessness. 


•Tens hho te Bhikkhsve dhanuni ssmWiiri doddsw dursnubodhi 
•snti paniti ataklcivacari nipuni pandilavedanljri ye Tathigato eayain 
aUilfifil ■accki'katvS pavedeti. yeKi TatKisaUsM yalKi-bbuijam Tannaul 
•anitnA vadamini vadoyjrum.** (Digba-Nikaya I., EnglUh tranal. by X. W, 
Rhys Darifls.) 
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The last verse* is like the tnumph&nt •ound of a trumpet, 
aimouncin^ the begiiming of the er*at hattle agamst death and 
sonrow, anuouncTtig the birth-hour of a world religion, 
anaouncing the first victorious step of a world conqueror. 
For here it is stated for the first time, that the Buddha's aim 
was not only to preach the Dhamma to some ascetics, or to 
some special cast or society, or to the people of a special 
country, nay, the whole world should he liberated from the 
chaiha of ignorance, the light of the Dhamma should penetrate 
the darkness of this Samsara like the all pervading sound of 
a mighty drum. And he goes to Benares, the spiritual centre 
of India, the platform from which his message will be heard 
all over the country and will lake its way into the world 
abroad e 

And for the third time we bear his triumphant voice: 

y* yours ears, O monks ; the deliverance from 
death is found I" 

All the happiness which the Buddha (as the Scriptures tell 
us) had silendy enjoyed during the weeks after his enlighten¬ 
ment m the lonelineoa of the forest, this overwhelming happi¬ 
ness seems to be condensed in these few worda in which he 
bursts out when meeting the five ascetics to whom h» first 
sermon is directed. 

Strange enough., this happy message is almost forgotten 
among modem students of Buddhism, though it was the first 
blow with which the Buddha forced his entrance into the 
blocked fortress of the human heart! Did he not himself 
emphasise the extreme importance of these words when 

e exclouned Tell me, ye tnanks, have 1 ever addressed you in 
these terms?" 


“ DhammjKakkAm paTBltrtrmi 
gaccKlmi kuinam punm, 

andKaibhulat^nim lekumim 
ihaCcom a m al aH tinJubhin t». 
iMaiiTiima-Nikiy. 26 ; V BtUiliii Silicita^ 
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llie monks awaking from tKeir perplexity cannot but agree 
that they never heard such words from the Master's lips and, 
knowing the unquestionable sincerity of his character, they begin 
to understand that the man who stands before them is no more 
the simple ascetic Gotama, but one who had passed through an 
extraordinary spiritual experience, one who had lifted his 
consciousness to a higher reality. And now they listen to his 
words and they hear the doctrine of the Middle Way, which 
is as far from a life devoted to desire and selfish enjoyments 
as it is from the gloomy life of self-mortification, but which 
avoiding these extremes ''cnlighlenes the eyes, enlightenes the 
mind, leads to peace, knowledge, to enlightenment." 

This Middle Way is the Noble Eightfold Path (Arlya 
.Atthangika Magga): 

(1) Right understanding (samma ditthi), 

(2) Right aspiration (samma samkappa). 

(3) Right speech (samma vica). 

(4) Right action (samma kammanta), 

(5) Right livelihood (samma ajiva), 

(6) Right effort (samma vayama). 

(7) Right attentiveness (saunma sati), 

(6) Right concentration (samm2 samadhi). 

TTic first of these eight steps means the tmderstanding of 
the Four Noble Truths, namely the truth of suffering and its 
origin, and deliverance and its origin (the way towards it) ; 
—while the last step represents the realisation of that truth. 

(To he continued.) 
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LORD BUDDHA—THE APOSTLE OF PROHlfilTJON 

lUsHAv Ai*p\ PUJHYJI, B.A., LL.B*, Advocate, 
Bombay High Couxt. 

Secretary, BQmbay\ 

The Problem of Prohibition has been engaging the attention 
of the civilized world for the last two generations. The 
labours of Pooscy-foot of America and of Caino of England are 
welbknown in this direction. They had spread the net-work 
of Temperance Societies all over America and Europe lor 
stamping out the Drink evil. America had to resort to Legis¬ 
lation for rooting out the e^-il entirely. Europe h still grappling 
With the problem, ^'e, in India are trying to get rid of the 

evil in a variety of ways* But oiir Government is not prepared 
to take drastic measures for fear of losing big revenue. 

The study of Vedte and Paiiranic literature shows that thii* 
drink evil was prevalent on a large sente in all parts of India 
and amongst all classes of people* cultured, as well as un- 
cnltured. Those who were within the pale of Aryan dvilhia- 
tion indulged in Sfima-paim (the drinking of Soma juice) in tile 
name of religion. Soma-pana was a necessar>' adjunct of sacri¬ 
fices performed by Kshatriya kings under the guidance of their 
Brahamin priests. Performance of a sacrifice was considered 
as a means to attain final beautitude according to the religious 
notions of these times* Bulls and goats were used as sacrificial 
offerings for the purpose. The Hi>ta i.e. the sacrificial pri^t* 
as well as those who took part in the sacrifice bad to partake 
of flesh of the sacrificed animals and to drink Soma-juice after 
swallowing the same. In the RigT^eda, we get several references 
to somayaga. In the Atkarvaveda there are rieJiof Le, verses 
which prescrihe the modes of preparing Soma drink of various 
mtoxicating strengths. The Yajurveda and Atharvaveda are 
full of ntuals. The sacrifice of animals grew apace with the 
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increase in the forms of ritaaU in the performance of sacrifices. 
The descriptions of the methods of slaughtering the animals at 
the sacrifices Riven in the t'edaj is hamowing. The story of 
the great Snkracbari-a, the Brahamin preceptor of the demons, 
tells 115 how he lost his jaHjifarti-nidyfl (lore to revive dead 
bodies and to immortalise the living) owing to his being addicted 
to drinking habits. Kacha^ the wily son of Vashistha, cleverly 
managed to deprive his Gnm, Snkracharya, of his weapon 
wherewith the demons molested the Devas. According to the 
Bharadvaja Indra is said to have killed while 

under the infinence of strong drinks In the Bhagvat puran, 
we see how the Yadavas destroyed themselves wholesale by 
indulging in the strong drink narned meraya. The SAdifei(i?a«th 
which came into existence in India several centuries ago gave 
religions sanction to resort lo drinJdng. There was no effective 
check to put a stop to tliis evil in the Shaslras. 

The tenets of Lord Buddha laid great stress upon the forma¬ 
tion of character* He saw through the e^dl effects of drink 
which struck at the root of the drinker^s character* In one of 
his w^ell-known ten commandments,, he refers to the prohibi¬ 
tion of drinks such as sura (arri madyn meraya 

and intoxicating dnigs. 

Lord Buddlia was clearly O'f opinion that the complete 
slopping of drink-evil was highly necessary for shaping one's 
character* His was a bold step tO' put an end to an evil which 
had become a second habit with the people of India. Lord 
Buddha was more of a social and moral teacher^ He was a 
great disciplinarian. He was the first historical ti^rsonagc, 
who aimed at striking a deadly bicnv at the general habit of 
drinking by religious injunction* The Buddhjsttc literature is 
full of references to his great success in the matter* The kings 
who came under his influence stopped the fjerformance of 
sacrifices and the drinking of spirituous drinks. The masses 
who welcomed hU message of Jove and brotherhcfod,, looked 
upon his ten commandmeuta with reverence and followed them 
scrupulously. Thus five hundred years before Christ, India 
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produced a great religious founder who tackled this problem of 
prohibitiod, in a masterly way. It is no wonder that the 
priestly classes following the Vedic religion should have looked 
upon this religious injunction of Lord Buddha as an inroad 
upon their time-honoured privileges. 

The story of the Jar of 5ura given in the Jatakamala, tells 
how Lord Buddha condemned the Drink-evi! and treed King 
Sarvamitra [rom the ^ncious habit to which he was addicted 
for a long time. The Lord went to the King Sarvamitra in 
the guise of a Brahman with a jar containing strong liquor. 
The jar was well decorated from outside to attrat± the attention 
of the king. The Brahman offered it for sale. The king 
tngtiired of him about its contents. The Brahman, unlike ordi¬ 
nary merchants^ began to speak ill of ihq commodity which 
he offered for sale. This excited the curiosity of the king all the 
more, Oe listened with rapt attention to the vendor's strong 
condemnatiou of his own commodity. The king w^as eventually 
moved by his sermon and gave up his habit and prohibited its 
use in his own kingdom. 

The following are a few extracts from the story w^hich 
summarise the evil effects of drinking according to I^rd 
Buddha: — 


"He who drinks it will lose the contml of himself, in conse¬ 
quence of raind-preplcxing intoxication ; as his mindfulness 
will slacken, he will stumble even on plain ground ; he will 
not make a difference between food allowed and forbidden, 
and will make his meals of W'hatever he mav gel. Of such a 
nature 15 the fluid within this jar. Buy it, it is for sale, that 
worst of jars I 

This liquor has the power of taking away your conscious¬ 


ness so as to make you lose the control of your thoughts and 
behave like a brute beast, giving your enemies the pieasiu-e 
of laughing at you. Thanks to it, you may also dance in the 
midst of an assembly, accompanying yourself wdth the music 
of your moulh. Being of such a nature, it is worth purchasing 
by you, that Lquor within the jar, devoid as it is of any good I 
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^Evfin the bashful lose shame by drinkiag it, and will have 
done away with the trotible and reslraint of dress ; undothcd 
like Nigranllios they will walk boldly on the highw-nys crowded 
with people. Of such a nature is the liquor contained in this 
jar and now offered for sale. 

'Drinking it niny cause men to lie senseless—^tsleep on the 
king’s roads, having their figures soiled with fctod ejected by 
their vomitings and licked from their face by bold dogs. Such 
is the beverage, lovely to purchase, which has been poured in 
this jar 1 

'Even a woman enjoying it may be brought by the powder of 
intoxication into such a state, that she would be able to fasten 
her parents to a tree and to disregard her husband, may he 
be as w^ealthy as Kuvera. Of this kind is the merchandise 
which is contained within this jar ! 

'That litiiior, by drinking which the Vrishnayas and the 
Andhakas were put out of their senses to this degree, that 
ivithoiit minding their relationship they crushed down each 
other with their clubs, that very beverage of maddening effect 
is enclosed within this jar 1 

^Addicted to w^bich whole families of the highest rank and 
dignity, the abodes of splendour, perished, that Uquor which 
has caused likewise the ruin of wealthy f ami l i es, here in this 
jar it is exposed for sale. 

'Here in this jar is that which makes the tongue and the 
feet unrestrained, and puts off every check in weeping and 
laughing ; that by which the eyes look heavy and dull as of 
one possessed of a demon ^ that which imparing a man's mind, 
of necessity reduces him to an object of contempt, 

'In this jar b ready for sale that which, disturbing the 
senses of even aged people and making them timid to continue 
the road which leads to their good, induces them to talk much 
without purpose and rashly, 

‘It is the fault of this beverage* that the old gcals, having 
become careless were bereaved of their splendour by the King 
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of the Devas, and seeing for relief were drowned in the 
Ocean. With that drink this jar is filled. Well, take it! 

Like an Incarnation of Curse she (sura) lies within this 
jaTj she by whose i>ower falsehood is spoken with confidence, 
as if it were truth, and forbidden actions nre comniitted with 
icy, if they were prosenbed. It is she who causes men to hold 
for good what is bad, and for bad wbat is good. 

Well, purchase then this nmdness-producing philtre, this 
abode of calamities, this embodied disaster, this mother of sins, 
this sole and unparalleled road of sin, this dreadful darkness 
oi mind. 

Purchase from me. Oh Kingj that beverage which is able 
to take away a man s senses entirely, so that, without caring 
for his happiness or future state, he may strike his own innocent 
father or mother or a holy ascetic. 

Such is this liguor, known among men hr the name of 
sura. Oh you lord of men, who by yonr splendour equal the 
celestials (suras). Let him endeavour to buy it, who is po 
partisan of virtues. 

People, being addicted to this liquor, grow" accustomed 
to ill-behaviour, and will consequently fall into the precipices 
of dreadful hells or come to the stale of beasts or to the 
attenuated condition of pretas. Who then, forsooth, should 
make up hia mind even to look at this liquor? 

And, be the result of dnnldiig intoxicating liquor even 
so trifling still that vice destroys the good conduct and the 
good nDdcTStanding of those who pass through hnman existepce. 
Moreover, it leads afterwards to the residence in the tremendous 
heU Avici, burning with flaming fire, or in the world of 
spectres* or in the bodies of vile beasts. 

In short, drinking this destroys every virtue, it deadens 
good conduct (sila) forcibly kills good reputatkm, banishes 
shame, and defiles the mind. How should you allow yourself 
to drink intaxicating liquors henceforward, Oh king?' 



A NOTE ON GRAMMARS, DICTIONARIES AND WORKS 
ON RHETORIC, PROSODY, ETC OF THE THERAVADA BUDDHISTS 

By Da. BniAL\ Cbuelk Law, Ph.D., M.Ah, B.L» 

The three principal Plli grammariaiis are KaccAyana, 
Mog^allADa and the author of the Saddaniti. 

Kaccayana'^s Pili ^rammar^^KaccSyami is reported to be 
the author of the first Pili grammar called Siiaandhikappa. 
There are many stittas in KacclLyana*s granunar which are 
identical with those of the Katantravj'iJtaraTia. This grammar 
is said to have been carried into Burma early in the fifth 
century A.D, 

As helps to the grammar of Kaccjayana, there are 

Riipasiddhi,® Bftl3vatara,^ which consists of 7 chapters* 
^fahaninitti, Culanirntti* Niri:ttipi|aka and ManjusfiHkS- 
t'yihhyfi. 

As helps to the grammar of Moggalllna, there are 

Payogasiddhi, Moggallfivanavntti, Suaaddasiddhi and Padasft- 
dhana^ or Moggall^na SaddattharatnAkara w^hicli consists nf siir 

1 Tlie oldest and Ltil cmiinietitflr>- on Kaccayann^a PUi grain mar is 
Mnkhjittadtpanl mitten by AdryB VimiilfibTidilhi. Thia work jj Hm- 
manly known as Ny&aa_ Tliere is a paper entitled *'Nctc on the Pfili 
GTanuDariDn., Kacdyaiia.''^ fPmceedings nf tlje Asiatic Society of Sengal, 
1883). Tlie late Dr. Satish Chandra ^'idyabhusana edited KaccAyana^s 
gTammar and was luibtijilicd by the Malta Bodtu Society, Mason s 
edition at thia grammar ia notevmrtliy 

t Rnpoaiddhi^ka ahonld be read along with the icit to get a clear 
idea of tin* FAli grammar, Granwedet s ftapaoiddhi, BerJin* 16S3, ia 
oote worthy. 

lhAlfl%atAm by Dliaimakitti e SaHTatftra ed. Sri DliarmlrAma ; 
HAlAvatAra with t£ki cd. Samailigala, Colambo, jfiyj- It n a work 00 
P£li grammar and ta the most cithaostively used handbook m Ceykm on 
the anbject. It « the suiaheat gianimar extant and based on Kacc^yana's 
wwk. Them ia a- CaL Dniveratty edition by S. C. VidyabbSoa^ and 
PuntAnanda. ft is incomplete. 

4 Thera ia fl commentary' on FadasAdlianfl, a Fib grammaticaJ wmk 
on the syatem of MogEfllltoa, written by Sri RAbnta Tbera and discovered 
by Ijonia De Zoyu. 
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secrions dealing with sadda. sandhi, samara, verbs, prefixes 
and suffixes. 

As helps to the grainmar called Saddaniti * there ia auJy 
f>nc work called Cfllasaddantti. The Saddanlti is still regarded 
as a classic in Burma. 

Among other treatises on. PMi grammar may be counted 
the following :— 

Sambandhacinta, Saddasilrattliaiaimi (a good !»ok on PSli 
Philology^ iCaccayanahheda. Saddatthabhedadnta, K^irita, 
Kanka\Tjttij Vibhattyattha, Caiidhatthi^ VAcakopadesa, NAya- 
lakkha^vibhAvanf, Ninattisahgha* KaccAyanasira,, Vibhat- 
ly atthadlpanl^ SaTi\'annanayadlpaiit, VaccavAcaka, Suddavntti^ 
Balappabodhana,® KArakapnpphamanjart, Kaccftyanadipanl, 
GulPiatthfldipanI, Mukhamattasara, SaJda\Hndu/ Ssddakalika. 
Sudda^dniccaya, Sijanga, DhatupAllia, Sudhimttink hnTn^ttdnn - 
dana,® elc^, with their commeii tames and snpplenientary 
commentaries. 

Kacciyana is the oldest of all PAli gramniarians. Readers 
are referred to Raccflyana*s Sandhikappa’ (J, P, T. S. 1 && 2 }. 

Nepatikava(H?anA is a work on PAli indeclinable participles. 


s Tlierc ift a book lumied DhAmattiiadipanh by HingulwoU Jinaratanfl, 
whicb ftmtaina a tc-arranffniwnt in tnalcrijil fotia of the n»ta mentioned 
in Baddantti. Saddanltl, La Grummaire Pili de Aggavaihiia 

by Efelcirr Btmtli Eil ^ vois. i£ wortb pei Losal. TIm* date cf this gmiTiTnir 
ia tiiiditioiiiill} gi\^n as the uth centnty A.D. This granunar ccmalsta 
at thrti parta, l>ad«iiil4, Dhatnmflia (root oombers) and snttainMfi 
(Sfitra nmaber}. It gives many qncrtatJoiis from the PUi canons u 
examples trf gramiaaLicaJ niles. It U mi doobt a ftandiurd wvrk on P41I 
grannnar and philology. It u nndonhtedly a sclialnjdy edition ptvptKTii 
by Helmcr Bmith. 

^ It i» a gTBjmnax for hcgumaia. 

^ It was written by Ntrada Thera. 

'It is a work on samfisa of Pali eottpoend ooima written by 
Attaragftiimtai]d»TBii& jaguTd. 

*0» i„ Kli a. C. Childa,, J.R.A5., „ri«, VoL n. 
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SaddamAl^ is a comprehensive Pili i^ammar based on the 
RTammar of Kacedyana. 


The development of pframraar is a comparatively late phase 
of Pali literature, as late as the sixth or seventh century A.D., 
if not later still. Even in the Rjammar of Kacefiyana, the debt 
to Sanskrit is freely acknowletlged in one of the introductor>’ 
aphorisms. Up till the time of Buddhaghosa and DhammapSla, 
the Buddhist teachers followed the anthonty of the grammar 
of Pflnini. It has only recently been detected that the P&li 
commentators have freely quoted the rules of Pftnini in 
accounting for grammatical formations of PMi words. 


Abhidhftnappadtpikfi (by Moggallflna Thera, ed. by W- 
Subhuti, 2nd edition, Colombo, 1883)^ and Ekakkharakosa^ 
are the two w’cll known P&li lexicons. The Abhidhlnappa- 
dtpika w'as written by Moggall&na in the reign of Parftkrama 
the r.reat. It is the only ancient Pali Dictionary in Ceylon 
and it follows the style and method of the Sanskrit Amarakosa 
(Vide. Malalasckcra, The Pali Literature of Ceylon, pp. 
188 -i8q). This work consists of three parts dealing with 
celestial, terrestrial and miscellaneous objects and each part is 
subdivided into several sections. The whole book is a dictio¬ 
nary of synonyms. The last two sections of the last part are 
devoted to homonyms and indeclinable t^rticles. This work 
is held in the highest esteem both in Burma and Ceylon (Ibid, 
p. i8q). Subhuti’s edition of this Dkrtionaiy with English and 
Sinhalese interpretations together with a complete Index of 
all the Pali words giving their meanings m Sinhalese d^rves 
mention. R. C. Childers has published a very useful dictionary 
of the Pali Unguage. In 1921 'T. W. Rhys l^vids and \V. 
Stede brought out a Palt dictionary compUed mainly from 
coUection by the former for 40 years which is a pubbcation 

U. Femer. . complete Index to the Adhidhinappadlplki i. « uxefal 


.ouiU .oA «. Ptu lericognpl-y- A .oc^ry of o( 

one letter by SaddhamnnUcitti Tbera of Banna. 
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of thi! F» T. Sl, Londoa. Quite recently a critical dictionarv 
beKun by V. Trenckiier and revised, cciatinned and edited by 
Dines Anderson and Helmer Smith has appeared in three parts 
(1824—13^6, 153 1). 

The begiiiniiifi[a of Indian lexicons are to he traced mainlv' 
ill the Nigha^tn section of Yaska's Nimkta. The Netti- 
liakarana stands to the PML Canon in the same relation in 
which Yflska‘s Nimkta stands to the Vedas. And it is in the 
\evacanahara of the Netti, the chapter on homon3'ms, that the 
historians can clearly trace the early model of later lexicons. 

Vuttodaya“ written by SaAffharakkhita Thers, Kaniapdaki 
and Chandovidti are Pali works on metres. SiibodhAlankarai^ 
is a work on rhetoric by SafiKharakkhitn Thera. Km-dsara- 
pakaranani and Kavisaratfkftnissaya are the two fp>od books on 
prosody. 

A nil tuber of scholars have made a study of Pah grammars 
and have embodied their researches in their treatises on Pali 
grammars. These treatises arc named below;_ 

(fj E. Bnmoof—observations gramma ties les stir qnelqncs 
passages de 1 * Essai stir le Pali de Bumouf et 
Lassen—Paris, 1837, 

(2) B, Cloiigh —^zompeiidions Pali grammar with a 

copious v'ocabitlaty' in the same laDgiiuge-” 
Colombo, 1824. 

(3) J. Minayelf—Gramm ai re Palie, tradnite par St, 

Oityard* Paris, 1S74. 

U) i- Minaycff Pili Grammar, a phonetic and morpho¬ 
logical sketch of the PSIi lang\iage, with an 
introductory- essay on its form and character by 
Ji hi., t 87'2 p translation from R iisstg u into Erench 


VI <4 metn) b, SaigluntUiiu Thwi. J tsn. 

P<- 1. ICqI. G. b. Fiycr). ’ 

al s.bodl.«I,nU,. „ E„v Blttaric bv 
au,gb™.ka,.t. Tbm, V«l. xuv, Pt. t, ,q.l G, b. Fr,.r). ' 
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by M. St* Guyard, 1S74. rendered into English by 
Ch. Gi Adams* rSB 3 * 

f5) E, Kuhn—Bdtrajjfe Zvt Pali Grammatik, Btrlin 
rS75. 

(6) O. Frankfurter—Handbook of Pall being an elemen¬ 

tary grammar, 

(7) E. Muller—A simplified grammar of the Pali 

laugimge, London* 1884, 

(S) V* Henn', Precis de Grammaire Palie accompagvie 
d* ura choix de textes Gradnis. Paris, i 894 ’ 

(9) Geiger—Pali Litcratnr nod sprache fGniodriss dor 
Indo Atischen Philologie and Altertumskimde). 
iin) H- Windiscli* liber den sprachbehen charakter dcs 
Pali, Paris, 1906. 

[it) H* H- Tilbe—Pali Grammar* Rangoon* 1899. 

(12} J, Grey—Elemedtaiy Pali Grammar, Calcutta, 1905, 
(13) Charles Duroiselle—A Practical Grammar of the 
Pali Language, Rangoon, 1906* 

(r4J Stuart—Kaccayanappakaranfljii, fi868-7oJ. 

(15) E. Kuhn— Kacefiyanappakamnae Specimen* Halle, 
1869. 

{16) Hyaofltiloka^Kleine systematisebe Pali c:inioimatik, 
Breslau* [911. 

(ly) Grnnwedel—Rapasiddhi, Berlin, 

(18) Tha Do Oung—A Graniniar of the Pali language 
(after Kacc&iifia)* Vols* I* H. HI and IV. 

(rg) Subhuti—tfamamMfl. 

{30) Sri Dharmfirfima—Bllhvat&ra by Dhunnskirti* 

Ui\ H: Sumangala— Miavatara "with tika, Colombo* 1895^ 

(23) Chnkravarty and Gbosh-Pali Grammar. 

(ajJ Pe Maung Tin-Pali Grammar* 

(24) Vidliusekbar Mstd—Pili Prskasa. 

(25) J. Tpkakusu-A Pali Chrestomathy* Tokyo, tqoo* 

Of all these works on Pali Grammar* hlr* Tha Do Oung 

has treated this subject exhaustively. The first volume deals 
with sandhi, nanm* klraka and samftsa ; the second volume 
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contains taddhita, kita. imSdi, akhyita^ iipasag^a nnd rtipSta 
participles , the tliird and fourth volumes deal with word roots,, 
ten figntres of speech and 40 modes of expression and prosody, 
Pali grammar by Muller and Duroiselle are very useful. 
Prof, Chakra varh-'s grommar is worth penisal. Pa^idit 
Vidhusekhar Slslr!‘s work is a compilation and as such it is 
useful. 

The following are Llie noteworthy publications: 
Moms-Xotes and Queries, J, P. T. S., iSS4< 1SS5, 1866, 
^•8874 and 

E. Muller-^A glossary' of Pali proper names 1 P T S 
1SS8, ' ■ ■ ■ ■■ 

Morri^Contribmions to Pali LaxicoKtaphy, Acatiemv. 

iSgo/Qi, 

Mabel Hode—Index to Pali words discussed in transla¬ 
tions, J. P. T, S., r8Q7-i9or, 

L Tatakusu—A Pali Cbrcstomathy with notes and 
glossary giving San^rii and Chinese equivalents, 
Tokyo, i^oo, 

F„ Windisch—Uber den Sprachlichen charakter des Pali 
Acts du XIV. Cong:Tes Interna t des Orientalistes. 
Paris, 1906, 

Mrs. Hhva Davids, Similes in the XLkdyas, J. P„ T* S., 

1907-8 and Rhys Davids, S^kja or Buddhist 
origins, chapter XVII, pp. foil. 

Thanks to the excellent European scholarship for which 
I have great regard. The Burmese and Sinhalese scholars 
have reaHy done useful work in thi.s field. But it is a pity 
iMt m India with the excephon of a very few, there are many 
PaJ. teachers and lectnrets who earn their livelihood bv 
teaching Pah to the students but have not vet made any 
at^pt to wnte a systematic treatise on Pali grammar or Pali 



OUR WISHES* 


Here, where the Tathagata once walked about, where the 
purity of hia life, the metta of his heart, the depth of his mind, 
the strength of his character, the equanimity of his whole 
being, the greatness of his personality produced such an effect 
on his contemporaries, to-day are gathered men of all 
countries and races, filled with one cognition only: the li^t 
of wisdom radiates. Beings, **who8c eyes are but little covered 
with dust are able to recognise the truth.** Tliere is no dump 
awaiting and disheartening hope, no anxious doubting about 
the success, no weak bending down under the heaviness of the 
burden, no obstinate counter-acting against unjust fate, no 
timorous trembling before divine punishment, no hypocritical 
hiding, whether in thoughts, words or' deeds, no longing for 
heavenly worlds—only a quiet, conscious working and acting 
without intermission to reach the one aim: •Ellimination of 
suffering. 

Under the inflaming power of tanha the world is burning 
to-day as ever. At the siclc-bed of India, as also of the whole 
world, stand men with medical minds and seek for a remedy. 
Upon their apprehensive look, their restless seeking mind, 
their fanatic fighting and battling, their boundlessly hot but 
wrong will, rests the smile of the Elnlightened One. 

Who among them understands that burning comes to rest 
not through burning, but through extinction } Who among 
them practices this ; far away from worldly desire, which means 
desire dependent on the senses ? ^X^llo among them has 
expenenced this: **Tl»en, pleasure and pain left li^hind. with 
the fading away of all past joys and sorrows, in painless, 
pleasureless utter purity of mind, wholly calmed and con- 

* The meauge reached our handa rather late. Hence this delay in pub¬ 

lishing it.— Eorroa. 
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eemroled, J abJde in die attainment of the Fourth Jhana"? 
Who amone them reaches the aim beyond this: “No more 
is this world. Lived is the life of purity. Nothing else after 
this”? 

Once the Tathagata was called to a sick bhikkhu. Death 
Was near. Yet rest he did not find. 

1 hope, brother^ yoti have no doubts, no remorse. ' 

‘Indeed, lord, 1 have no doubts. I have no remorse.” 

But j hope that as to m orals you make yourself no 
reproach." 

No indeed, lord/' 

Tlien, brother, if that is so, you must have some doubts, 
you must have some regret. 

Lord. 1 do not understand the meaning of the purity of 
life m the Norm taught by the Eialted One.” 

Well* brother, if you do not understand the meaning of 
the purity of life in the Norm taught by me, in what a sense 
do you understand it?'" 

Passion and the deslructioti of passion, lord, ^that is 
what I understand to be the Norm taught by the Exalted One/' 

"Well said, brother ! Wdl said I Well indeed do you 
understand the meaning of the Norm tau^t by me. Indeed 
It means passion and the destruedDn of passion. 

Now what do you think, brother, is the eye permanent or 
impermanent? * 

Impermanent, lord.” 

^ # the ear... nose... longue.,* body„. mind permanent 

or impermanent?” 

Impermanent, lord.'* 

And what is impermanent, is that weal or woe?" 

"Woe. lord." 

And what is Jmpemianent, woeful]. changeable by 
^toe, is ii pxoper to regard it as 'That is mine. 1 am this. 
Ims u my self*?" 

"No. indeed, lord." 

B he secs thus, then the well-taught Ariyau disciple is 
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reptllftd by tbe eye, ihc ear. the tongve and die restu.„+. bo tKat 
he realizes “For life iti these conditians there is no hereafter 
Thus apoke the Exalted Qne^ And that brother was 
delighted and welcomed the words of the Ehcalted One. More¬ 
over, when this discaurse was uttered, there arose in the 
brother the pure and flawless eye of the Norm (so that he saw)' 
Whatever there is that arises, all that must cease,” 

Su/fen'ng » a process of action not to be proved, onft/ 
to be experienced. Freeing from suffering means to create the 
conditions so that this process of action need not arise. To 
create such conditiDns is only possible by following the eight¬ 
fold path. The eightfold path is a path in the mind throng 
life, as the Tathagata showed it to he not only m Samath but 
always. 

May Sarnath be in future as it was in the past a place for 
Quiet serenity and concentration, for cognition and enlighten- 
tnenl, may it be a place for rest for the pilgrims, where the pure 
Word of the Phamma pen'etrates them, may the Mulagandha' 
kud Vihara be for the seekers a aignpoBt and a place where 
they find what they seek, may it bring as a lamp of the 
Dhamma to many the Light of the Dhamma, and may it show 
to the World that it is possible through men's force and men's 
power to bring this work to the end. for which all creatures 
are longing and seeking t Freedom from suffering. 

These are the wishes from 

Vours sincereJp, 

Martin Stqnke, 
and the GEMEtNDE LM BUDDHA, 



BUDDHISM AND THE KAYASTHAS^ 

By PA>fl>rT RAtJHOV\AA MlTTHlUAi SHAJSTHJt liAHITVACHAKYA, 

RAVYAmTHA. VkoAKTATIrTHA, SHASTiA, M.A., M.O.l.., 
Lkctuk^r^ Aulahaead ITniveesitv. 

is the couiiudji name of several Indiam castes, 
ethnically different from, biU professionally similar to each 
other. Their occnpatioii has been that of State AdmiDistration 
and Writing. Until the 7th centnrA' after Christ the word 
ivayffii/ia' denoted merely a title of individual persons holding 
a certain office or offices in the state and possessed no ethnic 
Setise whatsoever. The wurd itself does not seem to be very 
much older than two thousaJid years. Before that the tdass of 
offietak was known by such tinmes as Rdfabdj, Ltj^iJ^araj', 
and even Amatyas, etc. 

As would appear from the * History of the Kiyasthas', 
being written by me, the form of religion followed by 
Kdyasthas^ in general, has been Saivism. A considerable 
number embraced also \'a]5^avjsni and 5aklism. But all these 
are orthodox forms of the Hindu religion. Some A^dyarUmr, 
how^ever, gave their active support to what are known, in Vedic 
circles^ as the heterodox systems, namely. Jainism and 
Buddhism. In the present paper I will cite a few cases 
showing the relation in which this class of people has stood to 
Buddhism at different times. 

That the Jvdyajthor or Diviras and their precursors know'n 
as Rdjukas,^ etc*, in many cases, not only sympathised with 
or embraced that time-honoured faith of the state, but also 

I. For a detailed discussion about tAi origin and tfa/sti a/ihr 
Kiiviitihas, Me my paper published in the *'Ma» in India* (Ranch 1 
1930. Vol XI, No. ij pp. iifi^tgg. 

3 . Ep. Ind„ Vol. 11, p, 
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did mncb towards its ptopagadon^ is bonic by the foIlDwmg 
facts :— 

(i) From tbe 'rnsmplions of Asofca’ tw leam that the 
(secretaries)* KAjukas (high jtididal and reveime oflicer?) 
who were placed in charge of many hundred thousands of men^ 
and to whose discretion both rewards and punishinents were 
lefl,^ and FrddejHkas (provincial governors), were required to 
set out on a complete quinquennial tour (throughout their 
charges) for the mstructiQa in and for the same 

purpose the spe?clal functionaries called 

(High Ministers of Religion) were* later on, created,® by Aioha, 
(?) At present the tvords Ghosa^ Faju* Afffro, 

Datta^ etc,, are the names of certain families found 

among the Bengali Kdya^ihas, Tn the middle ages, they 
formed the stimames of certain Bfdhmanaj as W'ell as 
KAyasthasJ But in an earlier xieriod they were not used ns 
surnames but only as parts of names.® These words occur in 
the names of a host of Buddhist teachers, many of whom were 
BrMuna^as converted to Buddhism. I am inclined to thint 
that some connection can reasonably be established between 
the modem Bengali Kdyasilmx and those teachers, who 
bequeathed, as it were, parts of their names as surnames to 
a considerable number of Buddhist ffjfynrifcaj of the medseval 
ages, the ancestors or early members of the families known as 
Gko^a, Mitra, Datta^ Rak^ta, etc, 

(3) Bengal and Assam ffdyaJ^hflJ have, from amongst 
themselves, produced even and great 

religions teachers ’ "From the list of the authors of the 

3. Fourth and Severtth FiElar Edict. 4^ Foorih Pillar Edict. 

S. Third Rock Edict, Fifth Rock Edict, 

7, Ep. Ind, Vol. XT, P- rotl ^ p. 33- 

8- y.A.S.B., for igog. pp. 1^1-181; iBid, for iijM, p. 437- 

g. The speech of Acarya Str P, C. Roy iti the 34th All-Tndia 
Xayafitha Conferertce, published in the Kayastha PatHka (Oaja), 
December 30, 1517, p, 3a. coL i f.; Pandit N. N, Vasq ; Hindi 
ViitakcsiSy the word EaytnfAa^, toI. IF* p. 496. 

4 
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Buddhist Tdntrika works givtai at the end of 'the Buddhist 
songs and couplets' in Bengah of one thousand years' antiquity'' 
pub^ed by Sim, Dr* Ilanaprasada Sfistri from the P^an^ya 
f^anrad, it ia known that Kdyasthas, during the rule 
of the P 3 ki kings, produced hundreds of the rdwfn'Jfen works. 
.Many of these authors bore the titles of UpAdhydya and 
Mahupadhydya^ Caya-dhara, Jinavara Ghosa, Tath^gata 
Rak^ta and Kamala Rak^ita were the four Kdyasth<is honoured 
with the high title of MahopidhydytL’^i^ "There were many 
Kdyasthas who became the Principals {Aciryas) in the Viharas 
of the Buddhist iaagha during the reign of the Pflla Kings,' 

(4) In the Valabhi saihvat 336 (645-6 A,C.), 
Skandabha^, the son of Dhnfapaii Vattra-bhafti, Minister for 
Peace and War of the Valabhi kingdont, canstructed a Vikdfa 
and assigned a village named Yodhivaka to it as well as the 
fourth part of the same village for further digging, clearing 
and repairing of the tank dug at the same place by bim^ and 
thns for providing w-ater just at the door. The mini.ster 
Skandabhata "appears to have been a pious Buddhist. 

(5) The Ki^a-ir|^dJ(Senior Semetary) named 
Damgadasa, who was a wrilor (secretary) of King DhannapUa 
(circa 800 A,C.)j was a I'dntrtJto Buddhist,^® 

f6) One Dhaj7iia-bhima,» of the family and an 

mhabitant of Sindh, who was greatly devoted to the lotus-feet 


10, 


'1. 


11. p, 496, 


Hindi PjfPiiJl'dJd', voU IV, p, 495, 

Ind, Ani.. Vq\. p. 45. 

13. of BuddAii/n m India by Sutopa Khanpo Vecc 

Pil Jot, Index in English by S, C, Das, p. V. 

'* • ^ r., 

S-b n i 

iriw rtKrt. 

'Y ^ wfinit ^, wmratt^pi^ i«1H. 

s:w»wrtt ■ « I l"—G»ud»-Iekh»-m«I«, p. * 9 . 
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of the S&mbitddba and whose heart ever melted with deeji 
L-ompafisioti,*^ intcndinf^ [for himsdf] the highest knowledge, 
installed the image ol the Mtini ft.e. Buddha) for alleviating 
the pain of the world, in the reign of Gopahideva [n],. t,e. 
about the middle of the loth century A.C. 

(7) One K'dyartlia Bhu\*iiiJ}tkara-&ena (or—Varna?), who 
copied Bodhicarydvatdra-PanjtkA by Prajhikara in New-M 
Sarnvat igS (107S AX.) for Budhacaudra, a Sihavha Bhik^u 
in the temple of the Buddha situated within Sri-RIghava’s 
Kihdra at Lalitapnra^ w^as greatly devoted to Lord Buddha.^ 

(3) One K^yaj£A:a Stibhakta^^ who was a devout worshipper 
[of the Buddha] and 0 follower of the renowned Affihdydfia 


45, One I^a^atfha Nagadatia^ author of a Praias/i^ Is compared 
to Sugata (the Buddha} in com pa vs ion. Evidently, therefore, he or 
his panegyrist (his brother) must not have been a Buddhist, But 
k is certain that the latter, at leasts held the Buddha in great venera^ 
tian, as his foremost ideal of compassion. Perhaps be had a 
sympathetic altitude towards Buddhism. 

Apind»: ^tfAdtifnwT^, 1 1 

r»ifT^ I ftfirafTf wtir^ 

ifiiT I A* I ^ I ^^svTt 

•mr VTWT I I oivt 

ftairal^ tfur#*! 1 1"— Colebrooke's miscellaneous 

Easays, VoL 11 , p. 154. 

16. dw ^ "afk 

iWrmiVtrflT I fsf^^T flTf^rifirfeaT unr, hth^ irn 

apr; V t '— 

Budihuf MS^. in the Govt. Colleetlon under the care of the Asiatic 
Society of Bengal, by Mm. Haraprasada Saatrir Calcutta, 1917+ PP- 
49-50. po«-colophr>n to No. 49 ( 3 Ss^)‘ 

17. ifnT ftnf l ^ fArrle 

inpHTWi; I fflvfN vatilTraTnT^tiTft-qTiflnnjw-irTfl-^'l^wii- 
'—.£>* 2 W(f., VPL XVIO, p.74. 
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school, is incTitioiied in an mscription cm a Buddliiat iinag^c 
from GopSiapura, in the Jahbalpiir district, writtEH in th** 
Nfigari characters of the nth or Tith century A.C. 

{gj A Kar^ka-K^yastka. fj\e. ilegistrar) ^-Vidy 4 dhara, 
who wrote another copy of the iJodhtcraryofaijIra-^/^cinjliv'd in 
a neat and small hand in the Bengali characters of the rath 
century A.C.. was another devout Buddhist. He describes 
himself as 'one whose head is dnged with the poUen-dnst of 
the lotns-feet of Manju-Sri/ 

{lol Udayi. a close relative of one VidyAdbara of a 
vdrfei'ya family hailing from JaA^p^a (perhaps J 3 is, a town in 
the Rai Bareli district of Oudh, where some very old ^rfvijfavya 
Kdyajdta families are fonnd to this day), in praise of whose 
pious gift he composed a in Samvat 1276 fi2ig-20 

Buddhist MSS.< by Dr. him, H. R Sastri (igt?}, p 
51, poat'OolophoD to No. {3.839), 

19. ‘ ^ I BTiTTc fmm 

^V■rw^ 4 tT ^Tfiv BTifl T fTmcrfVriTfr v qftBfr^nni 1 

nrtTw uTTTij^if^q^iTK^ I ^35 I 

■.wjir^iq+firt r* *mi| 1 

ifir 4 ijr*n*=yT; ^W 5 inf^R^:i ™fq ^wi 4 imWirfsi 

fwir^ I irfTiTf^irqTfiTwT"« i* vm 

frarilWi^t 

ST*i>rr^^i; 5 n; witut^ artq^fqtnq ^ 

*? 5 TdprT^fflir^; 1 ift i 

T^TifinfiT^Tfq hrATTf^ifqnrj 1 itdii: wiq w n Birii'r 1 ...... 

Bfrtisqqf^ n w w«i^ ( 

*r^; fifimfw: | srwsw 1 

fqsi^FTTi^^'I ^’Tihor if «m I fr 

I WHliqfTWTwaiWwmqrrirf: 1 

4tlMi5^ qrq?: I <ms[iffTinnTti^ 

*r»2j^?rt qhR^ ^■TT^rf^drarqgit Tfi|T nnii |^ 4j^ r iBiir 
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A,C.), informs ra that his hero was the fifth son. of Ja nafra , 
the or GouiLdlloT of Gop4la kinj^ of G^^hipcra 

Kanait})^ and a ^ttandsoc of the reapwned Bih'a-siva who was 
a ^iva by faith and very liberul. Vidy^dhara, a man of great 
entdition and eloqueiioe, highly devoted to Siva and possessed 
of excetleat qualities, commanded special respect and admira¬ 
tion in the form of gifts, honotirs, etc., he received [from tbne 
to time} from King Madsna, under whom he held a position 
sinular to one held by his father under Gop^la. Notwith¬ 
standing his liberality and construction of temples according 
to the injunctions of his ancestral faith, he, elevated by the 
knowledge of the .4imdn [and] following the virtiioua path, 
with a Enind rising above the attachincnit to passion fcni'ifig 
again itud agdfit powdered on ilit! indijfifcwce lP'n?ardj Ike 
decirinc of Sagata^ ccmslmcted a dwelling and granted it to 
the ascetics after the manner of converts. Probably it was this 
conduct of Vidyftdhara which was an object of adoration lor 
■people of true knowledge^ (5ad-hfldbflJ, by which expression 
Udayf (the poet) perhaps means 'the Buddhists.' 

The inscfiptiou begins with a salutation to VitarSga, an 
invocation to Sak^\'asimha and an adoration of Bhtratl (goddess 
Sarasvatt) represented as if identical with T§rl fthe famous 
Buddhist goddess). This special feature of the ma-ngaldcarana 
may be explained primarily by the fact that it suits the object 
of the inscription, the construction of a Buddhist convent ; 
but it also shows the active sympathy of the poet as well as 
of his hem towards Buddhism. Vidy^dhara* at any rate, W'as 
a Saiva Vedantist who believed in the doctrine of Atvian and 
could not, therefore, be, at the same time, a convert to 
BnddhLsm, as the late Bftbli Jagtuuuohaua Varm^ tried to 


fiiTiTfriym I wfffi 

l\_+A Buddhist Slooe inscription froei Sravasti' Ind Anf. 

Vol, XVll tiS83), p. 6i, etseqq. 
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establish In fact, it was owing to the universal character of 
Vidy 3 dhara's faith and detachment of his mind from passion 
(and the resultant tolerance) as well as his compassionate 
attitude towards the declining state of Buddhism that bis 
benevolent nature ultimately led him to do a good work also 
in favour of that religion. Otherwistj if Mr. Varm&’s con- 
elusion were true, it would be almost sacrilegious for a Buddhist 
to be called a ^Saviour like Bodhisatva/ as Vidyidhara is 
actually described in the present context. 

(ii) A (writer of legal documents) 

7*liakfeura Srl-AmiLihba^ who copied BcdkicaryS'saldra In 
Vikramlditya Sadi. 1493 (1426 A.C.) at Venu-gr§zna for 
Makaltama Rdmadeva, son of MSdbava Mitra (resident of 
Sohidcari-gr^a), describes himself as a Sad-bauddlia (i.e-f 
good cff faithful Buddhist).^ "In the post-colopbon statement 
of the present maanscriptj we have a clear evidence of the 
prevalence of Buddhism in Bengal in the 15th century of the 
Christian ern/'^ 


10, JVagan-pracarini PftJtika. Vol. XVI, No. 10 (April. 191 a)r 
PP 3-5- 

It. (W) 

9 *(T; I*' — A, A’, ff. (rgici^), p, 253 ; Buddhkf , pastcolophoo i/ 

No. 12 (S067}. 

**. Mm. Dr. llarapra^da Sastii on ihe above MS. [ffudJAh 

A/SC., p. (ii). 
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fMemaraiK/ufn aubmiffei/ b&r (be 5Di/Jbis( CTomnltinify o/ 
bka^bftiJr to (be Cbncy Couvn^suron appointed recentiy 
in Kashmir to en<7ii/«: into the grievances of the different 
Communities of Koabmir,] 

To 

B. J. GLANCY Esquire, i. c* s., c. s. h, etc.. 

Speoal Miwster, 

His Highness' GovER^^fE^^r* Jammu & Kashmir. 

Srinagar* 

SfK, 

Aa desired by you veibaUy during your interview on 13 tL 
November 1931 , we respectfully beg to place before you ihe 
extremely deplorable condition to wbich Hie BuddluHta of 
1 —adakb have been reduced as a result of various circumstances 
and to suggest measures to remedy the same, measures which 
in Order to effectively save this Important section of His 
Highness' subjects from annihilation should be immediately 
enforced by the Government;— 

L HANDICAPS^ 

The establishment of Primary Schools in this District dates 
from 20 years hack but these mstitutions were not designed to 
benefit the Buddhists as is evident from the folloiving facts t— 
(a) The medium of instruction is Urdu which is a foreign 
tongue to them. Their mother tongue is Tibetan 
and text books in this language for all school 
subjects have been and are being printed, pub- 
lished and used in various places. The medium 
of instruction for schools for Buddhist boys ought 
to be Tibetan, if the purpose of such schools is 
to be accomplished. 
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ib) For Muslim education special oncers have been 
appointed by the Government, but for the 
Buddhists—admittedly the naost backward com¬ 
munity in the State—there are no such provisions. 

(c) The Buddhi teachers (teachers of Tibetan) appointed 

by the Government are not carefully selected and 
generally they are unfit for their work. Fit 
persons can easily be brought from outside, if not 
available among the natives. 

(d) No class scholarships and free distribution of books 

etc., have been sanctioned for the Buddhists, as 
for the Muslims and Sikhs although these com¬ 
munities are irot educationally as backward as the 
Buddhists. 

(e) That the educational efforts of the State as far as th^ 

Buddhists are concerned have ended in a miser¬ 
able failure is evident from the startling facts 
revealed by the present Census in this connection. 
There are only six Buddhists who can read and 
write English and 83 who can read and write 
Urdu (out of about 40 thousand). The Govern¬ 
ment has made no serious attempt to popularise 
education amongst them. 

II. Tlieir backwardness in education has led to their 
economic exploitation and to their being deprived of their share 
in die Public Services. Only a ne^igible number of Buddhists 
have so far been employed as extremely low-paid clerks or 
Primary School teachers ; menial work of the hardest and least 
haxative type is their only means of securing a starvation 

This will be evident from the reprint of an article in 
the * New Burma. Rangoon.'* which we enclose herewith for 
your kind perusal. 

III. While all sects and communities in die State, oiz., 
the Muslims, the Hindus, the Sikhs, the Christians and the 
Zoroastrians have been granted lands in the Chief towns of the 
Sute for the erection of Shrines and for other religious 
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purposes, Buddhists have pot so far been provided TiVith any 
such facilities for their rclrgiouB needs. 

To c&U these helpless people dumb-driven-cattle would 
be no exagiigeration, Hiere is no organization to represent 
them and that is why their grievances have remained un- 
ventilated. 

REMEDIES 

Without discussing the concessjons the Covemment has 
made to other communldes, we beg leave to suggest the 
following mcanires to amelioraLe the condition of this neglected 
section {Kashmir Buddhists) of His Highness' subjects :— - 

(!) Education should be popularised among the BuddhUts 
by (o) the hee distribution of books etc., (h) grant 
of special scholarships, (cj Magic latitctti lectures 
delivered by a properiy qualified Buddhist, (d) the 
medium of Instruction should be Tibetan, their 
mother language. 

(2) Steps should be taken to educate the Lamas — the 

priest class. 

(3) The Buddhi teachers so far employed have been 

generally unfit for thetr work. The Buddhi 
teachers should be carefully selected and for some 
time may he imported from outside Kashmir. 
They should be men. who besides having a 
mastery of the language can teach the pupils not 
only to repeat sacred formulas by rote but make 
them understand the real meaning of the Buddhist 
Scripture. 

(4) Special educational ofHcers for Buddhist education 

should be appointed and imported from outside, 
if no local Buddhists be available for such posts. 

Special scholarships for Buddhist boys who carry on 
their studies beyond the middle standard should be 
sanctioned. 
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(6) Tlie share of the Buddhists in scholarships for Higher 

training in India or outside should be sanctioned. 

(7) The Buddhists miist be guaranteed an adequate share 

in the services. 

(d) Their representation in the future Government of the 
country must be adequate. 

(9) Loans should be advanced to them by the Govern¬ 
ment to encourage commercial and industrial 
enterprise among them. 

(10) Tire Goverrunent should encourage the Ladakh 

Buddhists to settle in the Valley and other fertile 
places so that they may be able to grow, as the 
country now. solely inhabited by them, is barren 
and rocky and far less fertile than other parts of 
the State which is responsible for such destructive 
customs among them, as Polyandry etc., etc., 
which Is the chief cause of the arrest of their 
growth. 

(11) Buddhist Monuments and places of worship in the 

State as also religious endo%vments should be 
protected by the Statute. 

(12) A piece of land for the building of a Vihara in 

Srinagar (and other chief towns of the State) for 
religious purposes and for providing lodgings for 
the Buddhist visitors of Ladakh and other Buddhist 
tourists and visitors to Srinagar should be granted 
forth%rith and an adequate sum sanctioned out of 
the Dharmartha funds and other sources in aid of 
the construction. 

(13) A committee with an adequate proportion of Buddhist 

members should be immediately appointed to 
further investigate the causes of their backward¬ 
ness etc., and to suggest any other remedies for 
the amelioration of their condition. 
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We fervently hope that the Commission which we are glad 
is to be presided over by you and in which we have the fullest 
confidence will compensate this important minority of His 
Higimess' subjects for having so far been deprived of its due 
share in the beneficent provisions made for the encouragement 
of the other communities, by moving the Government to enforce 
the measures suggested above inomediately and thus fulfil the 
great hopes which the entire Buddhist world centres in the 
magnanimity and sense of justice of our Noble-Ruler. 


Date 1st Magh 1966. 


We beg to remain. 

Sir. 

Your most obedient servants, 

1. Sanam Narbu. 

2. Shridhar Bur. 

3. Shridar Koll. 

4. S. N. Dhar, 

Representatives of Kashmir Buddhists, 

SrirKxgar. 


GLEANINGS 

More Relics of BuDOfiisM, 

New discoveries, which have increased interest consequent 
upon the revival of Buddhism in India, have just been made in 
Bihar, for Mr. K. C Saricar. of the Varendra Research Society. 
Kajshahi and a Government research scholar, has aimounced 
in the course of an interview with the i4ssociated Press, that 
as many as 218 relics, including Ivge and miniature bronze 
images have been discovered in a room about 25 feet below 
the surface by workmen while quarrying bricks for a local 
Zamindar. Rai Harl Prasad, at Kurkihar, a celebrated place in 
the history of Buddhism, situated in the district of Gaya. Some 
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of the images htai inscjiptlons and others are goJd-plated with 
inJaid work of whitish substance like sUver, but probably 
platinuin. There have also been Found a crystal stupa, bronze 
stupas, gong®, conches and potteries* 

The name of the place Kurkihar i* said to be Kurak-vihar 
which Mr* Cunningham* while vTaiting it in the yeai |S6I. 
believed it to he a contracted form of Knkkuta-pada^vihara 
oc the Temple of the Cock s Toot* which he says must have 
been connected with the Kukkuta-padagm referred to by the 
famous Chinese travellers Fa Hien and Hewang Taang in their 
memoirs. 


Ace of the Images. 

In the year I8'79 h the place was again visited by 
Mr. Cunningham and later on. Major Kittoe and Mr* Broadley 
went there and collected lorne images and inscriptions while 
enrrying on partial excavations. These images were hist stored 
in Patna, but later on they were removed to Indian Mirseum, 
Calcutta, and are now to be seen in its gallery* According to 
Mr* Cunningham, the age of the images lie between A.D* 800 
to 1,000* 

Kurkihar is about [6 miles from Gaya, and is a Urge village* 
The remains at the time of Cunningham's visit consisted of 
several mounds, m which numerous statues and small votive 
topes of dark and blue stone were recovered. The principal 
mound of mins is about 600 feet square and lies immediately 
to the south of the village. The second and the less extensive 
mound lies to the south west comer of the village, and there is a 
small mound only 120 feet square to the south of it The la^t 
mound is called Sugat Oarah, or the house of Bugata, one of 
the well-known tides of Buddha. In the principal mound of 
the ruin* the late Major Kittoe conducted excavations and 
recovered a large number of statues and votive topes ; and the 
excavation on iia western side showed the brick-work of the 
Buddhist Stupa .—Hindustan Times. 



LUMBINE RESTORATION WORK 


TTie Government of NepoJ tas sanctioned a Atxm of 
Rb. 20,000 for tile purpose of improving tlic site of Rummin-dei, 
whick is better known to tkt outside world as the Lumbini 
Garden, where tke Queen Maya Devi, while on Her way to 
her father's place, gave birth to her illuBbiaus son Siddhartha, 
who subsequently became known aa Buddha, the founder of 
Buddhism. 

immediately after his return to Nepal from Calcutta. 
His Highness the Maharaja of Nepal informed the Mahahodhi 
Society of Calcutta, in reply to a representation made by the 
Socie^, that the question of providing a suitable DharmasaJa 
at Rununindei and the improvement of the site there had 
already received the attention of His Hightieas- A sum of 
R*. 20,000 has been sanctioned for the purpose, and the work 
had been entrusted to the Governor of Palps (Western Nepal), 
who will soon be loakitig into the matter, if indeed he has not 
already done so. 

Thus after 33 years the Government of Nepal, independent 
of any outside Help, has taken upon itself the task of restoring 
the place where Buddha was bom and where the celebrated 
Tmperor Asoka in the 20th year of the reign went on a 
pilgrimage, and at the command of his preceptor erected the 
Asoka Pillar with the idscription that here the Great One 
was bom." The place in turn was visited by the Oiioese 
pilgrims like Fa Hien and Hiun Tsatig and others, and then 
with the decay of the religion of the Buddha, the place become 
obscure and remained unknown till the time of General 
Cunningham and Vincent Smith, both of whom visited the 
place. 

It was in 1699 that Mr. Purna ChfUidra Mukhetioe, a noted 
archeeologist-explorer of the Government of India, with the 
co-operation of the Nepal Government made the hrst attempt 
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to explore the numerous noted Buddhism holy places in the 
Nepal Terai. But as time was llrnited he could not make a 
thorough exploration. The results of his partial, but interesting 
excavations and survey, are embodied in the report which is 
still regarded as the solitary authoritative archmologicaJ work 
on the subject, Mr. Mukhca^ee, however, recorded that full 
advantage of the ready co-operation of the Nepal Government 
should be taken in the matter of exploring the holy sites, 
although no further attempt is reported to have been made 
up to the present dme. 

The places present almost insiinrtountable rhSiculties tn the 
matter of excavation, for besides the climatic effect on the 
health, Mr, Mukherjee. in course of his report, says, ^'the 
forests are all resented by the Nepal Government. They sue 
full of wild animals which generally Intrude upon the neigh- 
bommg villages, and a tiger alnrrost attacked me one day near 
the ruins of Tilamkot." 

Rununin-det is situated six miles north east of Dnlha and 
about two miles north of Bhaganwanpur, which is the head¬ 
quarters of the Nepalese TehahiL This ancient site, says 
Mr. Mukherjec, is full of rujns. Whenever he excavated, walla 
of ancient structures were brought to light and vesdgea of some 
eight Stupas were discovered. Apart from the inscribed pillar, 
which records the very fact of the Buddha's birth-place which 
is the most important point hi topographical archaeology, the 
discovery of a magiuhcent temple in curved bricks proves how 
advanced was the art of architecture in those ancient dmea. 

Giving his opinion on the lepyort of Mr, Mukherjee's survey 
Mr, Vincent A, Smith says that Runimii>-dei mound, which 
unquestionably represents the Lumbini garden as the actual 
birth place of Gautama Buddha, is worthy of a detailed survey 
and thorough exploration. The mound is a compact mass of 
ruins and. seems to include all the ancient eight stupas. 

Though Mr, Smith and Mr. Mukherjec were unanimous Ln 
Urging the exploration of the site, it remslned outside the scope 
of Dperadon of the Indian Aichtcological Survey. But the 
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Government of Nepal fortunately doc9 not intend to neglect 
the e]^plD^at^on and bo haa taken upon itself the work. 

—The Statesman. 

Copy of the letter dated the 25th January, 1^32, from 
Marichl Man Singh ElffC}., Bada Kazi* Private Secretary to H. H. 
the Maharaja of Nepal* to the General Secretary* Maha Bodhi 
Society, Calcutta. 

*'i am directed to actnDW'ledge the receipt of your letter 
of the 2dth December and in reply to say that the question of 
providing a suitable Qhaimashala at Ruitiini^dei and the im¬ 
provement of the site there has already had the attention of 
Hilt Highness. A sum of R?. 20*000/- (Tiventy Thousand} has 
been sanctioned for the purpo^ and the work is entrusted to 
the Governor of Palpa (Western Nepal) who will soon be 
Looking into the matter if indeed he has not already done so. 


REVIEW 

THE REALM OF UGHT 

By Professor Nicholas Roerich, 

Roench Museum, New Yorl^. 

The great characteristic of a genius Is hia individuality and 
uniqueness. The geniua is uncommon. Roench is a creative 
genius. And creative genius speaks in the language more of 
the heart than of the Intellect* for the great asset of a genius is 
his wise passivity and sympathetic insight. The genius is one 
who has the capacity of infinite feeling. Feeling enHche* life 
and inspires vision. The expression and the thought of a 
genius have therefore, a peculianty which cannot be found 
elsewhere. The sympathetic insight into the mystenea of life 
untouched by intellectual formalism make the writings of 
Roerich instructive and attractive. These writings arc the 
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expressions of a heart open unto the coamic emotions and 
coBmic BtimngB. They we therefore so appealing. 

The hook under review has almost one theme though it 
contains many topics. But they show the same central interest 
in Life and Light, The hook has been appropriately called 
the book of light. It throws a flood of life into the heart and 
a Rood of light into the mind. Every picM has its charm as 
It comes out of the deep recesses of the heart. The individual 
pieces are like shining stars reflecting their sweetness and 
beauty and the whole book is like a garland of sparkling stars. 
The author is consciously alive to the majesty of inner light 

jmd the soft fragrance and rythmic dance of the encompassing 
life, 

Roerich is the worshipper of life and therefore every form 
of Expression of Life seems to possess a value for him, His 
interest is wide because his sympathy is deep. Art, Science, 
Poetry, Philosophy and Mysticism attract hia sensitive soul for 
they are the cijKession of life. His sympathy quickly runs mto 
everything living and he reaches conclusions more with a 
prophetic insight than with scientific demonstration. He sees 
and helieves. The bent of Kis being carries him to civilisation 
in its softer aspects, and his condusions seem unerTing because 
of the way in which they are reached. If anybody approaches 
the book with academical spirit, he will be disappointed. On 
the other hand he will find in it the eloquent appeal of a voice 
speaking in silence. 


Dr. Mohe-ndra Nath SmKASt . 



NOTES AND NEWS 

The ute Mr. N. Qwtterjee. 

Th* MaKa Bodhi Society Kas lost by death one more 
Bengali friend in the person of Mr* N. Chatterjee, Bar-at^Law 
wham DtJT readers will remember as a rt^ular contrihirtoT to 
ouj paper at one time- Thoiigb not s Buddhist he had always 
felt that if India is to regain her plory she has to folloiw the 
teachings of the Lord Buddha* and whenever he had an 
opportunity he boldly spoke out what was in his mind. The 
pages of the fnefion Nofron of which he was the Editor for 
some time were always open to contributors dealing on Buddhist 
subjects* His death la a great loss to out work. We eipiesa 
our condolence with the bereaved family* 

♦ * • • * 

KjtSHMtR Bl-DDHISTS. 

We draw the attention of our readers to the memorandum 
of the Kashmir Buddhists submitted to the Glancy Commission 
appointed to investigate into the grievances of the subjects of 
the Kashmir Government and reproduced in this issue. To 
Buddhists outside India* it may appear strange that there are no 
less than dO.OOO Buddhists in Kashmir. These arc mostly 
of Tibetan origin and inhabit the rugged extreme North East 
of Kashmir* Thek ignorance and poverty are appalling hut 
the Kashmir Government does nothing practically for their 
uplift. A feeble voice has been raised on their behalf 
by a number of Buddhists there and we hope the Kashmir 
Government will not ignore it but invesligalc into ie 
grievances and do them Justice which they deserve as His 
Highnesses moat loyal subjects. 

MULACA*NDHAKl.m ViMARA EvWJUNO fvSD. 

Several friends have inquired from us whether the Mula- 
gandhakuri Vihara Fund is still open. As there may be others 
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dso mtcreited in the fund we wish to announce that the fund 
IB Still open and contributions may be sent to the Secretary, 
Maha Bodhi Society. Aa our readers will notice from the 
accounts published elsewhere we have yet to mate good the 
sum of Rs. 24,000. We therefore invite aJl who can afford to 
send help to do so and thereby enable us to close this fund at 
an early date. 

* * • ♦ * 

L<WD0N BliDDHIST VfHARA. 

From reports received from London wc have reason to 
be sabsfied that the Buddhist movement is rnahin^ slow but 
steady progress. Though financially the Mission is weak 
to^day owmg to the wide spread depression, yet the attend^ 
ance at meetings are reported to be good. Mr. Broughton is 
tounng the Buddhist countries in the interest of tKe Mission 
and we ho^ he will receive sufficient help to make the life 
of the Mission safe. The next great work we have to Under¬ 
take is the construction of the London Vihara. Without a 
regular Buddhist Vihara and Buddhist Service the Mission 
«nnot be made permanent in London, so we should be 
failing m our duty towards the Buddhist cause in Europe if 
we neglect to complete this pioneer work. The need of such 
a V Jiam as ^ 'Symbol of Peace,is never greater than to-dav 

^ r r ^ threatened by war douds 

m the har Last. There is a sMm of about Rs. 42,000 collected 
for this purpose and another Rs. 40.000 will enable tKe Society 


NEWS FROM HOLY ISIPATANA 

Preachi>jg to the Viuj^gers. 


^ the 13th of February, laipatana witnessed an event 
w Jch 1 $ going to be a permanent feature of the Maha Bodhi 
.ety , work there m year, to come. It wo. s of 

the vrlliigeni ,t which the Bmple tencnls of Lord Buddha'-. 
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teaching were evpDundcd by the Bhitkhu*. At the invitadon of 
the Secretary no less than fifty viUagers assembled on the 
compound of the Mulagandhakuti Vihara and heard with 
rapt attention the speeches of Reds. Srinivasa and 
Sasanasiri dealing on the life and teaching of the Blessed One. 
They were delighted beyond expression to get this appoT' 
tuiuty of Learning something about reKgion and morality which 
are so sadly neglected in these days. The second meeting 
took place on the 23rd when Revd. Sasanasirt spoke on the 
ten It was translated into Hindi by Satnanera 

Dhommajod. Mr. Naggar of the 5amath Museum and the 
Secretary presented two books to the two boys who recited 
the Jayamangala gathas best. On the second day Ralapakse 
Opasaka gave similar prraents to those who recited the 
Naraeiha gathas. 

Japanese Stijoent at the Bu>dhist Institute. 

Revd. Maruyama, a priest of the Nichiren sect of Japan has 
joined the Intcmadonal Insdtute lor the study of Pali, Hindi and 
other subjects. He not orJy attends classes regularly but also 
conducts worship in the Vihara according to Japanese 
methods. 

Visitors to the Vihara. 

There were hundreds of visitors to the Vihara during the 
months of January and February No one who visits the holy 
site Fails to enter the Vihara and go away with happier faces 
than when they entered. *1 leave the temple with a much 
purer mind than when 1 firs^t set foot in it" is the remark left 
by one retired Head Master of a School who had been 
searching for living institutions. This remark is typical of 
the feelings of all visitors. 

CARfENTRY Q_ASS. 

A carpentry class has been added to the Primary School 
and several boys have joined it. Rajapakse Upasaka 
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ia in and Ui taking Iteen interest in the weJfare of the 

boys. 

The Sanchavasa. 

Mr. Alexander Jayasingha of Ratnapura writes :_ 

*‘l shaJl thank you to make arrangement* to buUd 1 room 
in my nanie in the BhikkKu's residence at Samiath. To meet 
the cost of sBine^ I shaJl remit the Rs. 500/- in irutalments as 
soon as possible. 

While vre thank Mr* Jayasing[h» for Iub ^nerou* offer» we 
would request others to follow his example by donating a 
room each. 


FIKANCUL 


Mu.ACANDHAKLrn VtHAHA BuiLDINC AOCOUNT (iJOl final). 


Recztts. 

Rl. A. P. 

Bjr mntrzislB token ovnr 
by M. GfivtU ... IMZ 0 tt 
Coanpenutioh from tbe 
Gavl. of India 10,000 0 0 

Mo. Mary E. FoBtei 30.000 0 0 
The V(Mtr AnBBuikB 
Dbarmapala ... 1^,000 0 0 

Received m CalcutU 
(publii; nibacriptiQii) 30,345 0 \i 
Rauddhaya coueclicn 
in Ceylon ... ... 16.000 0 0 


R.. 111,177 9 II 


Deficit 34.440 10 t 


Expenses. 

Mman. Sanya] & 
Son. Cnnlraetou .. . 
Architect A. B. 
Mendicp 

Draft ■man wages . 
Secrebiry*i travdliim 

expenaea ... 

Supcrvuicci wark ... 

J. M, Gboee for 
fnimdatiaii chgaing, 

AdvertlHinent aitd 
Printing ... 

Preparing plana 
For preparing apeci- 
ftCaliona 

Engincer'a travelling 
Expenaea ... 

Munnalal Gavila. Cop* 


Ra. A. P, 

|4,G00 0 0 

1.770 7 0 
051 2 0 

43B 3 9 
566 4 9 

254 6 D 

170 3 0 
300 0 0 

150 0 0 

50 0 0 


tractor for ViKara 

Work . 111,770 14 0 

Do. by irrateriaU 1.633 0 Q 

^}. for extra wnrka 830 3 6 

herd Buddha's Ima^ 2,245 7 6 

Roghunath Do* tor 

Braaa door ... 100 0 0 

P. Swaiiea 6( Co., for 

tablet 

J[«9op At Co. 

PrcKnta ... 

MiacellaDAfiDP 


67 12 

33 a 
100 0 
m 3 


Rl 135.626 4 0 


R*. 135,626 4 0 
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Mulagandhakuti Vihara Funp 

[DiTOUgh flu over sight the naniEiifl of ih* individual donorfl 
of Rb. 31/- sent by Mr. Alexander Jayaslngha, Ratnapura. 
Ceylon, were omitted from the list published last month. We 
arc giving their names below !’ — 

Mrs, M. Wflxiasundera, Ratnapura, Rs, 10; Mudaliyar & 
Mrs. Dt Wannsundera, Rs. 5 ; Harry Abeyratne* Ratnapura. 
Rb. 5 : a. a. Punchimenika., Ratnapura, Re. I : Simon S. 
Jayesinghe, Kabahengama. Re, I ; Ranasin^iage'Peris Appu, 
fCahahcngama, Re. I ; K, P, Cornelia Appuhamy, 
Kahahengama. Re. 1 ; K. PauliB, Palmgaiden. Re, ! ; A. C. 
Alles, Ratnapura, Ra, 2-8 ; S. S, Senaratne, Ratnapura, Re. 1 r 
H, K. Donald Jayasekare, Ratnapura, Rb, 2-0 ; Total Rs. 31.1 
Previously acknowledged, Rs. 63.044-H-5, Co|lec<erf by 
L. C. Baruai —Mr, U, Waruna, Ra, 5 ; Mr, L. O. Ah Him, 
R». 5 ■ Mr. Saya Aya, Re. I ; Mr. L. C Baria, Rb. 2 ; Mr. Mg 
Ba Lwin, Re. 1 ; Mr. A. K. Naidu, Re, 1 ; Mr, Mg, Po Yin, 
R». 8 ; Mr, Mg, Keikto, Aa. B ; Mr. Mg. Be Doe, As. S : Mr. 
H, D. Shan, A*. S: Total Rs. 17, leas As. 4, Commiasion, 
Mr, Sarbananda Bama, Rs. 15. Colheted by U, Ohn 
Shwe^ Burma : —U. Ohn Shwc, Ra, 7 i U* Ba Shein, Re. I ; 
Daw Ma E. Yin, Re. I t Ma Tin Shwe, .As, 8 : Maung Saw 
Han, As. 8 r Maung Tun Khin, As, 8 ; Maung Tun Shin, 
Afl, 8 ; Maung Aung Than, As. 6 ; Maung Hla Than, As. 6 ; 
Ma Than Shin, As. 6 ; Ma Saw TTiant, Aa. 6 : Maung Ngwe 
Gaing, Re, ] ; Chew Qay Haw, Rs. 5 ; Tan Kyaylt, Re, I ; 
Y. Hoke Kyet, Ra, 2 : T. Supoon, Re. 1 ; Yan Boom Sein, 
Re. I ; Eng Hay Sew, Re, I ; Tan Pu, Re, I : Y, Shwe Ho 
Ke, Re. I ; Maung Kyi, Re. I ; Y, Shwe Kin, Re. I ; A. Foke, 
Re, ] ; V, San Tin, Re. I ; Y. Han Su, Ra. 5 ; Ah Hein, 
Ra. 5 t Daw Hnin Yon, Ra. 5 ; Taw Hon U, Re. I ; Ma Saw, 
Rs. 2 : H. Con At Ma Kyi, Re, 1 ; Maung Kyatng, Re. I ; 
Maung Po Oh, Re. 1 : Ma Zan. As. 6 : Daw Ohn Gaing, 
Rs. 3 : Ma Tha Hla. As, & : U. Po Kyan, Rs. 6 ; Ma Mya 
Nyun At Ma San Lwin, Re. I I Daw Phoo Gating, Re, 1 ; 
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Ma E., Aa. a r Mfl Gyi. Re. I : U. Ba Kin, Rs. 3 j Maimg 
^yunt. ] ; U. Pe Kyan, Re. T ; Maung Tliaunp Lwm. 

Rc. I ; Ko Ba Than, Re. 1. Total Rs. 72. Mr. S. C 
Mookedi. Calcutta. Ra. 140. CoUecied at Holy I^patana 
during Opting Ceremony t-Mi. C. M. Mudiana. CeyW 
Kj- 5-8; Mr. E. G. PuticLikiri. Ceylon, Rb. 2 ; Mr. R A 
David Pareta. ColomU. Ra. 50: Mt. Thomaa Appuhamy. 
™. 5 : Mr, G. D. Ciiigidi Appuhamy and Dharnia Dasa 
Kurn^a. R*. 7|.t ; Mr. D. D. W. Siriwattlhana. Nugegnda. 
Ks. 5 r Mr, K. D. David Appuhamy. NuEegoda. Rb. 5 j 
Mr. H, D. James, Colombo. Rb. 10: Mr. S, Dinea Silva. 
Kalutara. Rs. 10 ; Mr. K. E. Si[va, Colombo. Ra. 5 : Mr Podie 
Appuhamy, Colombo. Re. 1 ; Mr. H, V. D. Silva. Colombo! 

n nV- 3-13^; Mi. T. 

Dv Odna Appuhamy. Kalutara, Rb. 5 ; Mr. D. B. Siiiwardbana. 

^ Romanis Per«a. Kalutara, Rs. 15-9 j 

Mr. Mr L. PedHcJc Appuhamy. Kaikawda, Ra. 15 j Mr. M. 
L- Hendrick Appuhamy, Kaikawala, Rs. 13 » Mr, M. L D 
WickraoMraina. Kaikawala, R,. 5 ; Mr*. M, L. Katunawad 

p"^ «*; A- Cte Nnnnohaminn. KaikawJa. 

10 jMr. A. D. Aronamgho Appnhamy, Kaikawala. Ra 5 : 
Grand Total Rb, 63 , 545 - 9 l|J^ 


(To he Conifmied) 
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Receipts. 


WamkiuUe Lelc«m 
Deficit 


R*, A, P- 

1,000 0 0 

... 1,245 7 6 


Expenses. 

R«. A. !■. 

Principal, Jaipur Sclioal 
□f Ali fur maLins tlic 
Image of Lnrd Buddha I.OOQ 0 0 

Railway Freight fcf 
tringtng the image to 

Samath .„ fi&4 0 0 

Packing chargei |fi5 0 0 

Col ah Miatry^a expenaea 
during atay at Samath. 
etc. ... IDO 0 0 

Preaent to Golab Mlilry IDO 0 D 

Tripa In Jaipur and back 12 0 

.MiacellAneoiii expenaea 60 11 6 


Total Ra 2,245 7 6 


Total Ra. 2.Z45 7 6 


Maha-Boohi Joubnal 

o/ Receii&(* and Expenditure for January 1932 . 


RtCCPTS. 



Expenses. 



SuhacripdDm received 

Ra. 

A. r. 

^tainp ... ,.. 

Ra. Ar 
74 13 

P. 

0 

at Sarnath ... 

53 

1 0 

Blocka 

30 0 

0 

at Calcutta .,. 

3J6 

II 0 

Paper fiar Nov..t>eC. 

124 3 

3 




Prloting hill for Oct. ... 

127 B 

0 




Petty czpcnsca 

0 10 

0 


369 

12 0 


357 2 

3 












The PtihUcations Received in Exchange of 
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The Adverti^Tr Baroda. The y1r?fiaif of Bhandnfh^r 

Orienial Reicarch IntUtute^ Poana. The Buddhist j4nntJflf of 
Ceylon. The British Buddhist, London. Buddhism in 
England, London, The Buddhist, V,. AT B,. A., Colombo. 
The Bouddkaconi, RanTOoit. The Cflilcutta Rcui'cui^ Laf- 

eutta. The DjuJa {French}, Indo China. The Dau?n Hydrabad. 
The Japan. The and ^Ves^^ New York. 

The Eastern Buddhist, Japan. The Home aftd Homeo- 
frathif^ Calcutta. The Indian Social Re/ormer, Bombay. The 
Indie .^nlf^ary, Bombay* The Indian Hiafortctir Quarferly, 
Calcutta. The Journal of Behar and Orissa Research 
.Merely, Palrm, The Journal of the Madras Historical Quarterjif, 
Madras. The Journal of Andhra Hhloncal Quarterly, Andhra. 
The Le Extrerne of Asia fFrencb}, Indo-Chinn, Japan, 
San Francisco. The ICalpa^a, South India. The Afemoirtf of 
A rcheeologicei Survey of fniJra. Calcutta. The AfoaeuiTi aj Fine 
Arts BuJlctin. Boston, Mass. The iVett’ Burmo, Ram^aon. The 
/Vnc-auidffrt, Calcutta. The New Afe, Calcutta, The Open CotirtT 
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FolINDED BY THE AnAGARKA H, DhARMAPAIA 
-niw ^nf^qr 

rTflltf I VQ' nrf^ WWlV ipq^ «WT^ 

qfT¥l«iq qwrt^ i 

'*Go ye, O Bhikkhaa, and wtmder forth for the gain o/ the 
many, /or the Welfare of the many, in compastion for the WoriJ, 
the good, for the gain, for the weifare of god* arid men, 
Procimm, O Bhihk.hut, the Doctrine gtorion*, preach ye a 
iife of holiness, perfect and pure." — Mahavagca, VjpiAYA 
PfTAKA. 

V.L XL3 APRll-MAT, [H«,4-S. 


BUDDHAPADA 

Bv G, Constant L<j(TKSBiiRV. 

To walk in utter purity of heart 

Wishing no evil unto anything 

Beast, bird, or man, where in the self same spring 

Of life is manifest, and so, apart 

To meditate, although we play the part 

Which is our actor's role, conscious, knowing 

The show a transient mirage of nothing; 

This is the Buddha path across the mart. 

Fragile and fugitive, hckle and fair 

This life and that, while deep beneath the Show 

Is hid Healitjr and this, we know, 

Is the still ending of the long nightmare, 

There {w'here the many are again the one) 

Js ntter peace, all suffering undone. 












TH£ VEN. SRI DEVAMITTA DHAMMAPALA AT THE 
PARLIAMENT OF RELIGIONS, CHICAGO.# 

The interest of this long protracted session culmi¬ 
nated m tKe brief closing Address of the Buddhist dele¬ 
gate, Mr. H. Dharmapala,. of Ceylon* The person and 
utterances of this speaker made an impreasion on the 
assembly that is preserved in a letter published at the 
time* 

“With his black curly locks thrown from hia broad 
brow, his keen clear eyes fixed upon the audience, his 
long brown fingers emphasizing the utterances of his 
vibrant voice, he looked the very image of a pTop>agandist* 
and one trembled to know that such a figure stood at the 
head of the movement to consolidate all the disciples 
of Buddha and to spread the “Light of Asla“ throughout 
the civilized world/’ 

—(5f. Louit Observer^ Sep/* 2lr/* 1893}, 


Speech of H* Dhahmapala* 

Friends* 


I bring to you the good udshes of four hundred and 
seventy-five millions of Buddhists* the blessings and the 
peace of the religious founder of that system which has 


Qflfcii; HiMtofg *,/ * The Wi,rU$ Parliami»,i of Re/i?,™,/ 
rot, t, MiteJ tjf /, f/. BcirnHC*. DJ). 
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prevailed so many centuries in Asia, wKich has made 
Asia mild, and which is today, in its twenty-fourth 
century of existence, the prevailing religion of those 
countries. 1 have sacrificed the greatest of all work to 
attend this Parliament; 1 have left the work of consolidat¬ 
ing the different Buddhist countries, which is the most 
important work in the history of modem Buddhism. 
When 1 read the programme of th'is Parliament of reli¬ 
gions 1 saw it was simply the re-echo of a great consum¬ 
mation which the Indian Buddhists accomplished twenty- 
four centuries ago. 

At that time Asoka, the great emperor, held a 
council, in the city of Patna, of thousand scholars, which 
was in session for seven months. The proceedings were 
epitomised and carved on rock and scattered all over the 
Indian peninsula and the then known globe. After the 
consummation of that programme the great Emperor sent 
gentle teachers, the mild disciples of Buddha, in the garb 
that you see on this platform, to instruct the world. In 
that plain garb they went across the deep rivers, across 
the Himalayas, to the plains of Mongolia and of China 
and to the far-off beautiful isles, the empire of the rising 
sun; and the influence of that congress, held twenty-one 
centuries ago, is today a living power, for you every¬ 
where see mildness in Asia, 

Go to any Buddhist country and where do you find 
such healthy compassion and tolerance as you find there? 
Go to Japan, and what do you see? The n^lest lesson 
of tolerance and gentleness. Go to any of the Buddhist 
countries and you will see the carrying out of the 
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progTammc adopted at tKe congress called by the Emperor 
Asoka. 

Wby do I come , here today ? Because 1 find in tbis 
new city, in this land of freedom, the very place wbere 
that programme can also be carried ouL For one year 
I meditated whether this Parliament would be a success. 
Then I wrote to Dr. Barrows that this would be the 
proudest occasion of modem history and the crowning 
work of nineteen centuries. Yes, friends, if you are 
serious, if you are unselfish, if you are altruistic, this 
programme can be carried out and the twentieth century 
will see the teachings of the meek and lowly Jesus 
accomplished. 

I hope in this great city, the youngest of all dties. 
this programme will be earned out, and that the name of 
Dr. Barrows will shine forth as the American Asoka. 
And [ hope that the noble lessons of tolerance learned 
in the maj<^dc assembly will result in the dawning of 
universal peace which will last for twenty centuries more. 
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THE VEN. Sfil DEVAH^ITTA DHAMMAPALA 
AT THE TIME ME ATTENDED THE WORLD'S PARLIAMENT 
OF RELIGIONS. CHICAGO. 1093 


MESSAGE FROM Prof. NICHOLAS DE ROERICH 
^ To The Maha-Bodhi Society, Calcutta. 

My dear Friends ; 

On niemorafe^c days one should alvoays thinly ahoui 
those n\atter5 which should not forgotten. During 
the days of the hard material world-crisiSt let us look 
back on the causes, which originaied such wide-spread 
calamity. One should haoe expected that the discoveries 
and inL>enJions of the last years should have given 
humanity new untisuoi possibilities , The means of cooi- 
murticahons; sufemarine anJ ships , underground and 
overground rcdlways and all aircrafts t render their 
services for a speedy inicrexchange and, it Would seem, 
for an unAeard iWense addvity, 

Bui instead of expected u?e//are, We find everywhere 
disaster and misfortune. In the apparently most pros¬ 
perous countries terrifying huge armies of many millions 
of unemployed gather* -What joy coidd bring to 
humanity the above-mentioned multifarious Ways of 
communication P 

•L^t us Weigh m mind the frons/jorted goods: is 
there amongst the mereAandise alloited a sii0icient and 
dign^ed place to true spin'hiaf t^afucs ? It has been said 
and repeated over again' **Man cannot live of bread 
alone!** And if to humanity have been given such 
unusual facilities of transportation and communication, 
then first of all th^ sAoufd corri/ spiritual treasures. 
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Those treasurest hy which the most powerful countries 
Were formed. Those treasures which created the beaufT 
ful epochs of Tenaissance, of re-birik of highest Cuhurc, 
before which at present our hearts enthusiastically 
tremor. 

If u)e do nof recall again those great treasures of the 
spiritf then what bottomless darl^ness would he our goal! 
But let Os not forget that di0iculties always contain in 
thcmsehies great possibititiEs^ And the most di^LCttli 
material hardships always giue an impulse towards true 
spiritual search and achievements. And when the 
transported goods^ underground and by aiV, will fee 
balanced by spiritual strivings and achievements, then 
consfruc^ftJe so/ufions of seemingly unsolvable problems 
will descend on mankind as a beautiful light-bearing 
Messenger. 

Teachings fotsee also difficulties^ but after them is 
always predicted a radiant eta. May this change not 
remain abstract, but may if fertilize the creatioe thinkifJg 
of humanity, uplifting it on towards positive con¬ 

structiveness. 

•Vften We remember of ibe partly atiU bidden 
remains of Samaih^ Nalanda, Kapilavasio and other 
memorable places of India, Ceylon, Nepal and Indo¬ 
china. ike thoogbi strikes us, why these historical places 
should still be in ruins ? Could they not, like many 
other monumen(j, be still standing, and inspire /lumon 
minds ? 

But near these ancient sites we see already new 
structures and we ^ncm? how much is predestir\ed and 
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Verily every year brings new relics and revelations. 
Peace fre to all beings"—thus these relics ordain, 
May this Command not remain m the air, abstract, — ‘hut 
may it blossom lil^e a flame, with silverish lotus f>eials, 
innumerable, as is the number of siriuin^ hearts, 

‘‘Peace to all beings P' 



Himalayas, 
March 24th, mi. 


IF ALL BECOME MONKS 

By AN Italian Budohist Monk. 

Meditation teaeh^s Renunciation. Renimcia- 
tion gives the Nibhdna, 

Therefore Renounce \ Retiouncel Renounce] 
Renunciation is the shortest, quickest^ and Only 
Way to attain the Highest Wisdom, the Highest 
Nibbdna, 

But people always ask: ^'t^uppase everybody 
renounce th^ world, what wHi happen to the 
world f’* 

The ansxcer is: “// all renounce the world, 
they will loss this unrea! world, and will win The 
Real Nihhana I Which is better, this ^l7t^eal world 

or The Real Nibbana ?** 
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But some foolish people are uot satisfied with 
this Noble Answer. So thet/ persiMentlij osk: 
“What tcill the Monks eat if there are no laymen 
to feed them 

Let me answer this question in the fonn of a 
Dream story: 

A VisjOM OF Celestial India 

A Supreme Buddlia appeared in the worlds He 
preached $o eloquently about Monkhood, The Virgin 
Life of Perfect Celibacy, The Life of God, that the whole 
world placed their faith in Him and became Monks. 
Men, women, and children, old and young, of all classes 
and races became Monks, The whole World became 
One Huge Monastery, 

Henceforth no one tilled the soil, for the people were 
engaged in tilling the far more precious soil of Their Own 
Heart, 

And as the Monks found Spiritual Nourishment more 
delicious than material nourishment. They spent their 
time in Meditation, and lived on whatever fruits and nuts 
fell to the ground. 

TTieir Hearts were Pure, ever overflowing with 
Boundless Loving-kindtiess. So the air became sweet, 
and They lived on Bliss like the Pure Devas. 

Of course the Devas -came down and offered their 
services; but the Monks had no need of Them, for They 
were greater than the Devas, and more powerful. 

All diseases ceased except Decay, Hunger, and 
Craving; and even these were on the wane^ 
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As there were no marriages, no children were horn 
to take the place of those who died. Hence there w^ia 
a steady decrease in popiilaLion. 

Jungles sprang up on aU sides; and the Monks had 
an abundant supply of all sorts of fruits and nuts which 
fell on the ground through Maturity, 

As the Monks increased in Virtue^ the Earth hecame 
sweet and delicious. New Beings appeared in the world 
by spontaneous generation as in the Devalokas, 

There were neither Male nor Female, for Lust had 
ceased as at the beginning of the world. 

No wars, no law-suits, no quarrels, no hospitals, 
no police, no robbers, no prisons—Verily, the Earth had 
become a Paradise, a Foretaste of Nibbana I 

No killing, no stealing, no impurity, no lying, no 
intoxicants,—wHo will say that the Monk Life is not 
the Highest in the world ? 

There were no houses, for houses are the abodes of 
Lust, The Celestial Canopy of Jewelled Stars was their 
Roof and Shelter. 

As the Mighty Earth became continually swept by 
Boundless Waves of Virtue, Loving-kindness, Wisdom, 
it became sweet and delicious. And the Monks had 
no need to pick fruits and nuts. They ate the delicious 
earth of which our bodies are made. 

By Psychic Power they could fly through space and 
visit all of the 10 Thousand Worlds, The nounahment 
of the 10 Thousand Worlds was at their disposal. Who 
vrill say that the Monks lacked nourishment > 

Mow much we owe to the Monks, the Saviours of 

z 
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the World! They keep the world in p>osition, and 
prevent it from toppling over! 

By the Power of Thought They could create or 
destroy the World. But They had no need to destroy 
enemies. For where there is Boundless Loving-kindness, 
there are no enemies. Boundless Loving-kindness is the 
Greatest of all Weapons ! 

Doesn t this Noble Vision of Celestial India show 
the Way to the Regeneration of Earthly India? 

The Brahmacariya Life is the only remedy \ 
Where th-ere is Virtue and- Celibacy^ there is 
Paradise and Happiness! Where there is lust and 
marriaye^ there is Hell and Paint 

Let the Sanghn he established in India^ and 
India will become One Huge Monastery. Let India 
become One Huge Monastenj, and earthly India 
will be transformed info Celestial India, 

India is the Holy Land par excellence, the Land 
of Buddhas and Bodhis^tvas I Every grain of sand is 
Sacred in Sacred India ! India is the Punna-Bhiimi— 
“Land of Ment“ of the World! 

Then let the Sangha be established in India, 
and the Glorious days of old will live again 
to-day ! Let all noble Indians renounce the family 
life^ and they will cause a great lights the greatest 
lights the light of Virtue to shine all over India! 
Let all noble Indians wander forth into the 
glorious homeless life, and the noble vision of 
Celestial India will become a reality here and 
now! 

Renounce! Renounce! Renounce! and 
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India wUl be transformed into a wondrous 
ParadUe, the glorious Heavenland of the whole 
world! Let the Sangha rule India, and India will 
rule the whole world I How? By the weapon 
of loving-kindness, the greatest of all weapons t 
This is the noble vision of Celestial India! 
''The Castle in the air has been built! Now let 
us place the foundation beneath it'* Howf 
BY BECOMING MONKS!! 


THE BUDDHA IN THE WRITINGS OF DANTE AND 
MARCO POLO 

By Senator Giuseppe De Lorenzo 

In mediaeval Europe the first sure information about 
Buddha and his holy doctrine is to be found in Italy, in the 
%«rritirrg8 of Dante and Marco Polo. 

Some years ago my great friend and Indologist Dr. K. E. 
Neumann, about whom I have already written in the 1st 
number, Vol. XL of * The Maha Bodhi (January 2475/ 1932) 
drew my attention to a passage of Dante s Divina Comedia. 

**A few years ago,** he wrote to me in April 1913, 1 have 

found in Dante {Paradiao, XIX. 70-75) something very beauti¬ 
ful: 

(Jn uom nasce alia rioa 
deirindo, e qtiioi non e chi ragioni 
di Christo, ne chi legga, ni chi acriva ; 
c tutti I auoi voleri ed atti buoni 
aono, quanto ragione umana ocdc, 
aenza peccato in oita o in acrrnoni. 

“A man 

Is bom on Indus* banks, and none is there 

V^^o speaks of Christ, nor who doth read nor write i 
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And ail his inclination^ and his acts, 

Aa far aa h uman fcason sces» aie goad ; 

And he offendeth not in word or deed . . * !” 

Of course this example is mtroduccd by Dante, after hU 
manner, with dogmatical aims. But the example in itself ts so 
well choeen and written that it may and should be coTisidered 
in each single word as a forefelt and Foreseen impress of the 
Buddha. It is ceitainly wonderful as everything m these lines 
possesses a perfect equilibrium though in the simplest form, 
and sometimeE resounds like an echo of our famous texts, 
nay, evokes them with genial mhiitlon as in; 

"And he olfendeth not in word or deed'" 

How precious is the irony (throughout natural, not caused, 
and for that striking and modern in its oldness). 

- . . and none is there 

Who speaks of Christ, nor who doth read nor write. 
In these triplets Dante created something wonderful for us: 
they may he regarded as the best motto : so Buddhistic, nay 
Cotamic. ate they in both form and essence: 

"A man 

hi bom on Indus banks, and none ix there 

Who speaks of Oirtst, nor who doth read nor write : 

And all his inclinations and his acts. 

As far as human reason sees, are good ; 

And he offendeth not in word or deed .. . . V' 

With this subtle observation and with his learned comment 
Neumann, the Indolo^st. paves new ways for the students of 
Dante. For what is worthy of consideration in these lines is 
the fact that Dante, in order to give an example of a man 
pure and sinless, but not a baptized Christian, those an Indian, 
creating a perfect representation of the Indian aacedc in 
general, and of the Buddhist holy man in particular. 

A mere chance? A mysterious genial intuition? Or, rather, 
a knowledge, more or less perfect, of reality ? Dante knew 
all the saences of his own times. From Creek culture he had 
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dcHvcd^ like PeDarea, a vague knowledge oF the wise 
gimnoBopKhta of India. He must have known, with certainty. 
a« later was the caae with the painter of Camposanto of Pifta* 
the legend of Buddha^ hrought from India in the Vlih tentury 
A.D. hy John, the monk^ as the story of Barlaam and Joafieph. 
and spread then^ with its different apologues and episodes, 
in the stories of Bo€x:accio, John Cower and in the Ccsla 
Romanonim/' down to Shakespeare, But Dante chiefly 
derived his knowledge from Marco Polo s travels^ Marco 
Polo became a prisoner of Genoa in the battle of Cur^oln 
on November 7th I29fi, While a prisoner from 1298 to 1299, 
he dictated to his friend RusHciano da Pisa, in broken 
French, the tale of his travels. In ISO?, when Marco Polo 
had been free seven years, he gave a correct copy to 
Thibault de Cepoy. But already before 1307 the book was 
famous and it had been already translated into several Italian 
rcdactionsr specially at Venice and Florence., as it h witnessed 
by the Codca Magliabechianus ll. IV, 96, written in Florence 
by Michael Ormanni who died in 1309 A.O. Now it U 
almost impossible that Dante, to whom every field of human 
science was familiar, did not know the tale of the great 
traveller. In the days in which he composed his Comedia 
Marco Polo was famous and known everywhere. The very tale 
of Ser Marco Polo, when compared with the above-mentioned 
lines of Dante give* us its best confirmation. 

Marco Polo indeed, speaking of India, describes, first of 
all, the Brahmins, in their simpIencBs and honesty, with a 
precision almost modem i This is a province of Brahmins 
and from where they firstly came. They are said to be the 
best merchants and also the most loyal men m the world, 
who would never tell a lie for any reason. They don t eat 
meat, nor drink wine but live a pure life, considcrifiE 
the killing of animals and the loving of other women, except 
their own wives. All Brahmins are drstinguishtd by a thread 
of cotton they wear on their body, over the left shoulder and 
across their btcaai (the sacred thread of ^abmins). 
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He describes then, the yogis and the Jains : “Tliey are 

called Jains and wear no dress for penitence. They use 

instead of plates or bowls the leaves of certain trees, but not 
when they are green, for they think that green leaves have 
souls and would be a sin to kill them. They abstain from 
doing things, which in their opinion might be the cause of 
sin. And when they are asked why they go about without 
any dress on them, they reply: ^Because we did not bring 

anything to this world, and so ask nothing from this world.’ 

It is told that they would not kill any animal in the world, 
either fleas or mice or flics, for they think them to have a 
soul. For the same reason they don*t eat anything green, 
be it grass or fruits. They sleep bare on the ground and 
fast, all the year long, on bread and water.** After having 

so described these bare holy men, reminding to the Christian 

the figure of St. Francis of Assisi, Marco Polo relates the legend 
of Buddha, with such vivacity and precision, as to make us 
think that he with certainty took note of the tale heard in 
Ceylon : This Sagamoni Borcan (Sagamoni =Sakyamuni and 
Borcan is the same as Buddho : sec **The Booif^ of Marco Polo*’ 
edited by Sir Henry Yule, London 1903, VoL II, page 320) 
was the best man they have ever had among them and their 
first saint. He was the son of a wealthy and powerful king, 
and was so good as to avoid all kinds of worldly pleasures.** 
Then Marco Polo relates how the king tried all means 
to sorround his young son with riches and beautiful sights; 
palaces wonderfully decorated, gardens, charming girls, that 
he might not have any vision of sorrow. 

Now he had lived alwlays indoors, and he had never seen 
either a corpse or a sick man: but one day his father wanted 
him to tide in his company outside the gardens of the royal 
palace. But during the cavalcade they met a funeral, and 
the young prince said to his father: “What means all this?’* 
It is a dead man. son,** ai»wcred the father. **Do all men 
—’* ' Yes. son.**—^The young man replied nothing and 

remained thinking. Going on their way, they found an <dd 
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toothless man. crushed down by his weakness. The yoimg 
prince kept silence, but when back in his palace he said that 
as he, like all men. was condemned to disease and death, 
his only wish was now to renounce this poor world and 
seek for the ever-lasting one. On that very moment he left 
his beautiful palace and went up a famous mountain, and 
there lived all his life-long as a saint. And had he been a 
baptized Christian, certainly he would have been considered a 
great saint.** 

Now it is undeniable that in this tale, which seems almost 
a literal translation from the old Buddhist texts (see XlVth 
discourse of Dighanil^qya) one not only can hnd the hint for 
a comparison between St. Francis and Buddha, but also mark 
that Dante *8 lines are the poetical expression of Marco Polo*a 
tale: 

But unbaptized he dies, and void of faith: 

Where is the justice that condemns him? where 

His blame, if he believeth not? 

It would be of great use for students, if both Dantist and 
Indologist were led to study this possible affinity between 
Dante and India. They would perhaps find out that, in this 
too, in the study of human values, we arrive face to face with 
the majestic land, crowned by the lofty glaciers of Himalaya, 
crossed by the powerful streams of the Indus and of the 
Oanga, girt by the immense sounding waves of the Ocean, 
and enlightening the world with Buddha s doctrine, which is 
above space and time. 







Mr*. RHYS DAVIDS AND “THE HIGHER CRITICISM 

By Ajiya-Duamha. 


Mrs. Rhys Davids is perhaps the most brilliant Pali 
scholar the West has yet produced. The only possible excep¬ 
tion was her late distinguished teacher and husband. But 
even he lacked the rare philosophical equipment, which his 
pupil possessed to a marked degree. The veteran scholar was 
too modest to tackle the Abhidhamma books. Nothing 
daunted, as early as three decades ago, Mrs. RhjTi Davids 
grappled with the Dhammasangani and gave to an astonished 
world her first fruits in that rich field of profound psycho¬ 
logical enquiry. So long as she remained a learner (sekha) 
under the tuition and guidance of her mentor, she proved 
true to the genuine Theravatla tradition of Anatta. Once that 
restraining influence was removed, and perhaps goaded on by 
another untoward event which cast a shadow on her life, she 
has drifted away till she wus caught up in the meshes <>f that 
unholy thing—spiritualism. The quondam advucate of Anatta 
has performed a volte face and now assumed the role of a 
true-blue and even vociferous atmanist, having recanted her 
reasoned conclusions and jettisoned her cherished beliefs. 
Two of her latest works are: “Cotania The Man*’ and 
"Sakya or Buddhist Origins,” the former worded in a quaint, 
uncouth and archaic jargon, making confusion w'orse con¬ 
founded of a diflicult subject, and the latter luckily couched 
in more tolerable language ‘understandetl of the people.* 

These two brochures embody her latest vagaries, which 
may be euphemistically termed Buddhist ‘higher criticism,” 
but more appropriately called pedantic hypocritidsm. The 
sum and substance of them are an elaborate effort with the 
one aim to prove her foregone conclusion: that the great 
Anattavadi was not so after all, but only a thinly disguish^ 
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Atta*v&di. The only redeeming feature is her transparent 
honesty. But it is said, that even the way to hell is paved 
with good intenticHis. The evil is all tho more on that account. 

The specific teaching of Anatta runs like a streak of 
scarlet right through the Pitakas. And it is this unique 
doctrine that differentiates Buddhism from all other religions 
of the world. The very first discourse on *The Turning of the 
wheel of the t,aw’ was addressed to five select humans, amidst 
a host of devas and brahmas. But none of them, be it noted, 
attained Arahat-hood and only one of the five bhikkhus, 
namely Anna-kondafitla gained ‘the spotless eye of Truth.' 
It was, when the Teacher delivered His second sermon, 
Anatta-lakkhana-sutta, that all the five won to the crown of 
Arahatship. Wlut is the reason? What is the cause that the 
first sermon failed to induce full saint-hood in any one of the 
five pupils, let alone the myriad hosts of the heavens? The 
highly religious value of the Anatta teaching, we submit, is 
the answer. Although Anatta is implicit in Samma-dittld. it 
needed the complete explidt eluddation of the second sermon 
to bring about full realisation. The general idea of Anatta 
implied in the First Step of the Path barely sufficed to do 
away with the gross fetter of Sakkaya-difthi, which a Sotapanna 
has to break asunder. But complete realisation of Anatta was 
a rifle qua non for an arhat to get rid of the finer fetters of 
Mana, Uddhacca and Avijja. Moreover the profound signi¬ 
ficance of the Anatta-teaching is evidenced by the remarkable 
fact, that it is placed at the very fore-front in Brahmajala, a 
sutta of the Digha-nikaya. It forms the main theme of the 
very first dialogue of the Kathavatthu and also of the later 
Milindapanha. 

It must be at once said to the credit of Mrs. Rhys Davids, 
that in her earlier writings she made due acknowledgment of 
the profound value of this fact. But in her later 'higher 
criticism,' be it noted after her c<Hiversioa to atmanism, she 
goes hflrlf and is bent upon upsetting all her previous 
conclusions. 
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With this meotal revolution„ the authoress addresses 
herself to the task of addiug vet another to the transtatioiis 
galore of the DhaininapKida. There is perhaps no more popular 
or mo're important portion of the Dhnmtna, and readers the 
world over cannot be too thankful to hef for bringing her ripe 
scholarship and critical aditmen to bear on it. But we Buddhists 
arc most unfortunate in our w'ell-meaniTig friends and even 
staunch adherents. Mrs. Ehys I>avida with the best wilT in 
the world aims at bringing oat a translation to excel all the 
existing ones, ranoing from Kaiisboll's Latin version down to 
the metricaT rendering of Mr, Wood word. Biif^ lo and behold^ 
she makes a sorry haste of it. Verily^ the mountain laboured 
and brought forth a mouse! 

Mrs. Khys T>n\nd 5 begins her 'higher criticism* of the 
Bhammapada-text, with a whimsical attempt at separating 
the teaching of the Master From what she fancies are monkish 
grafts of later davs. She prints in bold characters some of the 
verses, and even parts of verses, which she picks ont at 
random and labels as the original teaching of the founder, 
relegating to smaller type the alleged interpolationB and 
additions of the scholastics. 

Were it nnt <o heart-rending, it would prove an 
interesting pre-occupation to go throngh the whole gamut 
of her hvper-criticism. Suffice it bowm'er to place before the 
reader Mrs, Khys Davids* reconstruction of the famous opening 
verse of the texts, so sacred to the hearts of believers. She 
lays sacrilegious hands nnd cmelly emasculates it as follows: 

Atia piibhatigamam 

Aiia atfamagnm, 

padu^^hafto ce puriso bhasstiitn karottvS^ etc. etc« 

Here is the atmanist unmnsked 1 Nor is this all. Better 
gems follow* If there are other verses in the book which are 
fraught with cfiually profound meaning, they are those three 
standard gath^, which havp become classics among both 
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Buddhists and non-Buddhists aHke^ tmmely the 377 th, ajSth 
and 379th verses:— 

Sflhhe mnfcfeafi aiticcdti^ etc. 

.Sohhe 5 dnJfehdrd dufcithati, etc. 
dkamnta aitaiijiti, etc.* 
which she translates as follows:— 

' ^Transieiit is all men thinh and do,"^ etc. 

"Woeful Is all men think and do»*' etc, 

“Without the self men tliink and do*” etc. 

Our authoress thus Danslates hoth janfekdra and dhumnut 
by the same words, what *all men think and do* thereby 
making a pitiful mess of the right meaning. Why does she 
omit sabbe in the third verse? Had she only condescended 
to come down from her high pedestal and followed the com¬ 
mentator Endtlhaghoshs* for whom by the way she has 
nothing but cheap contempt, the woefnl catastrophe would 
have been averted* But why Buddhaghosha when there is 
Mrs. Rhys Davids 1 The exigency of poetic license is perhaps 
her only excuse for this deplorable lapse. We are at a loss 
to understand how she cqu possibly justify her rendering by 
the same K^gh^h words* those two highly technical terms, 
vi'ith divergent meanings. The translator's here has 

got the better of the scholar. So she strains the maamng to 
accord wdth her foregone conclusion of atta^vada, thus making 
utter non-sense of the third verse. Dfcantttw here, as the 
veriest tyro and the merest samanera knows, comprises not only 
what *all men think and do,^ but also all component thin gs 
even including the unconthtioned. element O'! Nibbana. To 
crown her marvellous feat, she comes to gnef at what we may, 
with all respect, call the oH norwm of Dbaramapada- 

expositors, namely the 294th and 395^ gathos: 

3fd(ftfam fcaalTd. 

RdjdatJ dve ca kkaUiyt^ etc. 

•Mr. WoodiiT>rd lien: meeta with an cthi wo™ fete. He mates 
a alip in the rcndemig, and repcafe a w™ miafetfi in Uw erratmn. 
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Th* verbal renderings here is, of course, poseibJe enougb, but 
out learned critie meets her Waterlcso in the foot'uote, wbkzh 
she is tempted at a weak moment to append as follows: — 
^*The violent anti-thesis in acts end subsequent better¬ 
ment possible in a man have led to sopbistidated explanation 
in commentary, accepted by writers. To the Christian the 
regenerate cnurdercr should present no difficulties.” Reject 
the commentator’s ‘^sophisticated explanation," the gathas con¬ 
front the Buddhists ^vith an insncmomitable nbsurditv'. The 
pity of it is that otir learned critic is blisftilly ignorant of the 
elementary Buddhist tcadhnit; that a person gmlty of an 
anantariya-kamma never can be cr become an arhat In that 
life. So, taken literally, these two well-knonm verses become 
veriest noD'sensc. We defy the most emineat philologist to 
make sense out of these two verses, without recourse to the 
despised commentators. Verily, this is pist i^trtbntton for the 
contempt, which some writers have heaped upon Buddha- 
ghosba, Buddba-datta, Dhommap^ and other expositors, of 
immortal fame. 

The Oarmou Buddliist scholar Dr. George Grimm has 
produced a best-seller entitled "The doctrine of the Buddha/' 
which is only marred by this same flaw of atnianist bias, 
Quite unlike his eminent compatriot Dr. Paul Dahlke, he 
attempts lo be-Uttle the venerable Budilhagliosha in these 
words: "The later actual coinmcatarl^ are worshipped with 
such a reverence that in the end one might e ajdl y forget that 
to the authors of this exegetical literatnre there once lived 
a Bnddha, .... %Tiy o Buddhagbosha ? TSTiy all the other 
ernmnentatars when you oouid have the Bnddha-word in the 
original?” For the veiy ample reason, we venture to reply: 
Lest Self- sufficient German and Fnglish scholars of this verv 
learned twentieth century trip and fall. Retributioi] imme¬ 
diately overtakes poor Dr. Gritmn. Ignoring the commentator 
he errs in the dUtinguisbed company of Mrs, Rhys Davids and 
others, when on page 321 of his book, he is oonfrouted with 
the self-some 294th and a^^tb verses of the Dhammapada. He 
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falls into the same egregious error, when he wTites that an 
arhat may even have killed father and mother and yet goes 
scot-free, A most painful travesty of the Sinldhist teaching was 
never penned by any writer. We beseech western scholars to 
learn of their follies ami mistakes and to cultivate even a 
modicum of humility after this bitter experience. 

On our p^rt^ it is needless to add that we do not for a 
moiDent say that the commentaries, or any exegesis whatever 
for that matter, must lake a higher place or equal rank with 
the sacred canon. By no means. But all canons of legitimate 
criticism agree in one thing, that all true students of the 
Dhamma cannot afford to overlook the interpretatioiis of previ¬ 
ous scholars, scholastic or otherwise. 

In the Bast it is a common maxim, that those who wish to 
learn (ye keci sikkha-kama) should sit at the feet of a teacher, 
having first humbled themselves even as the rug, whereon the 
teacher cleanses his feet. Those, who folhiw this counsel of 
perfection, have a right to enter the holy temple of knowledge, 
others with pride of heart and head will have the door rightly 
batted against them. 

On the portals of ever^' academy in the West must be 
inscribed the motto: 

*Xeiirn before you teach.” 

- Arv\-ph.amma, 





BUDDHISM IN JAPAN 

By M. Hara, Consul for Japan, Calcutta. 


Buddhiiin and CivQization. —The debt Japan owes to 
Buddhism, especially in early days, in the development of 
her civilization must be said to be incalculable. The study 
of the masterly specimens of sculpture, painting and archi¬ 
tecture. as preserved in Nara and Kyoto, the treasures kept 
in Horyu-ji. itself a splendid Buddhist structure, classical 
works of ancient writers, and so forth make one doubt 
whether without the help of Buddhism, accompanied as it 
was by the introduction of the material civilization prevailing 
in India, China, and Korea, which were more advanced 
than Japan in those days, it would have been possible for 
Japan to attain such a high stage of refinement as she 
presented when she opened her doors to foreign intercourse. 
Further, Buddhism was a foster mother and guardian of 
learning when the country was torn by civil strife in the 
Kamakura and Ashikaga periods. It supplied an inspiring 
factor in moulding the Samurais code of honour universally 
known as Bushido and has also deeply tinged our literatme 
and art. The high priests of ancient days guided the people 
and furnished models in matters of social welfare, taught 
them how to build roads and bridges, and introduced useful 
plants from China and Korea. Driven by their fervent 
desire to study the doctrine they dared even to face the 
perils of the sea rmd crossed to China in frail crafts. 

Buddhism and the Imperial Conri.—During the period 
of its ascendency Buddhism stood in high favour with the 
Court, reducing Shintoism and Confucianism to com¬ 
paratively insignificant positions. Such close relation bound 
it with the Court prior to the Restoration, that Princes of 
the Blood were customarily installed as head priests at one 
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or other noted monastery. At the time of the Restoration, 
the Prince-abbot of Ninna-ji, Kyoto, was ordered to return 
to secular life, and as Prince Komatsu, he led an Imperial 
army sent to subjugate the rebellious followers of the fallen 
Shogimate. Prince Kita-5hirakawa was also a Prince-abbot 
of Kan-ei-ji, Tokyo. It was in consideration of the past 
relation that the Court conferred titles of nobility on the 
chief abbots of the three headquarters of the Shainshu sect, 
when the peerage was instituted in 1884. 

Buddhist Sects. —Tlie earliest Buddhist sects in Japan 
were all introduced from China and India during the Nara 
Period, and these are Sanron, Hosso. Joyitsu, Kusha, Ritsu 
and Kegon. Of these only Hosso. Kegon and Ritsu have 
survived, though more as relics of historical interest than 
religious sects of living force. As classical models of our 
ancient Buddhist architecture introduced from China and 
Korea, the existing temples of these time-honoured sects 
possess in-estimable value. They are the head-temples of 
the Hosso sect, the celebrated Horyu-ji near Nara. Kofuku- 
ji and Yakushi-ji in Nara, the Todai-ji in Nara for Kegon. 
and Toshodai-ji, in Nara for Ritsu. TTie rise of Tendai and 
Shingon which tried to reconcile the Buddhist doctrine with 
the Shintoist prejudice marks the development of Buddhism 
as a popular religion. 

For about four hundred years till the rise of a military 
regency in Kamakura, the two sects had full sway not only 
on matters of religious belief but even on secular atfairs. 
Their headquarters, one on Mt. Hiyei and the other on 
Mt. Koya. grew so powerful that they even defied the 
command of the Central Government. Corruption and 
degeneration soon followed and the two sects were reduced 
to a state of impotence and ineptitude. It was not long 
after the need for new faith was supplied by the rise of the 
Zen sect as introduced from China by Yeisai (I 140-12 I 5) 
and Dogen (1199-1253). and especially by the establish- 
jncnt of the Yusu-nembutsu sect by Ryonin in 1117. th^ 
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Jodo by Honen in 1174, the Shin by SKinran (1171-1262), 
the Nichiren or Hokkc by Nichircn (1222-1281) and the 
Ji by Ippen ( 1239-1289). Of the above, the Zen atanda 
apart as a doctrine that originated in China. It demands 
of its followers a certain form of bodily and mental disci¬ 
pline as a means of attaining enlightenment and found many 
zealous believers in those troubled days among warriors 
who were weary of a life of bloodshed and worldliness, and 
hence incidentally contributed to the development of 
Japanese knighthood commonly called Bushido. The Zjtn 
has three sub-sects, viz., Rinzai. Soda and Obaku. the last 
of which was introduced by a naturalized Chinese priest 
Yingen in 1653. The popularising movement of the 
abstruse Buddhist tenets started by Saicho and ICukai was 
carried still further by Honen and his more famous disciple 
Shinran and by the fiery Nichiren. Tlie latter two so far 
modified the teaching of Sakyamuni to adapt it to Japanese 
needs that there is hardly any similarity between them and 
Continental Buddhism. Shinran was really a radical 
reformer and an arch-iconoclast. He discarded all ascetic 
practices such as celibacy and non-meat eating, and also the 
worship of the Buddhist images, with the exception of his 
own as an Interpreter of Buddhist truths for all his faithful 
followers, and finally he denounced the current superstitions 
about days, directions, and so forth. The four sects of Zen. 
Shin, and Nichiren practically divided the Buddhist world 
of Japan for about four centiuies till the Restoration of the 
Imperial Government in 1868, the two other sects being of 
local importance. Tlie long period of undisputed supremacy 
which Buddhism exercised over the spiritual and intel¬ 
lectual world declined, while the policy which the Toku- 
gawa Shogimate adopted of encouraging the donfucian 
cult as a moral guide for the Samurai class robbed it of 
healthy stimulus. Degeneration and decay followed and 
when, with the advent of the Imperial restoration. Japan 
hegan to introduce with feverish hurry the civilization of 
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the West. Buddhist priests found themselves left behind in 
the forced march of the times. They lost touch with the 
general tendency of the new era vrith its novel requirements 
and strange culture. It was only when Japan, after some 
decades of this hurried transformation, called a halt at the 
bidding of nationalistic reaction, that Buddhism, already 
roused from its long torpor and now busy to regain self- 
consciousness. could recover its lost position to some extent. 
The Zen. Nichiren and Shin sects are most notable in this 
respect, and they can count among their followers both 
clergymen and laymen, some of the ablest thinkers of the 
day. 


Buddhist Temples a.nd Priests. 
Based on the report of the Religion Bureau 


Templea 

Ten«lai 

Shinson 

Jo(k> 

Rinzai 

Soio 

Obako 

1925 

... 4.511 

12.112 

8,313 

5.976 

14.217 

523 

1926 

... 4.511 

12.098 

6.316 

5,977 

14.221 

523 


SKiu 

NicKiren 

Ji ■ 

Vuzu Hoe»o 

Kegon 

Total 

1925 

... 19.687 

5,023 

491 

357 41 

27 

71.329 

1926 

... 19,700 

5.019 

491 

357 41 

27 

71.341 

Priest* 

Temlai 

SKingon 

Jo<lo 

Rinzai 

Sodo 

OKaku 

1925 

... 2.729 

7,435 

6,719 

4,590 

12.042 

344 

1926 

... 2.770 

7.335 

6.579 

4.601 

12.033 

344 


Shia 

NicKiren 

Ji 

YuXii Homo 

Kegon 

Total 

% 

.. 16.105 

4.074 

352 

225 14 

21 

54,650 

i926 

16.138 

4.064 

356 

221 13 

21 

54.495 







PERSONALITY IN BUDDHISM 

Bv Ven, P. Vajirahana Thera, Lot'iDoN. 

"By mmd th« world is led. hy mind the world h drawn ; 
the entire universe acknowledges the sovereignty of mind^\ 
*aid the Buddha, the Lokavldu. the World Knowing One. 

It is evident to anyone who tak« a survey of the universe 
that all existing things in the world are baaed on “psycho¬ 
physical parallelism”, the doctrine of the inter-reUlion 
be^een the mental and physical realms, in other words mind 
and matter. Hence the universe h nothing but the corporeal 
aggi^egadoti of the mental and physical action and reaction 
which is applicable to both animate and inanimate objects ; 
which m Buddhism are called SaviMinaka and AvHnninaka. 
conscious and unconscious states of being. Personality, as 
we call It. IS therefore formed by mind, thoughts or mental 
activities, and matter or the material body. 

In a conscious being there is a potential energy, through 
which he communicates with the other objects of the universe 
arid combines himself with them. This potentiality is called 
mind and it is not anything positively observable or imagin- 
able, iike shape, position, and motion, but something which 
ifl eonceived either only aa the mere possibility of a being, or 

« something, otherwise indefinable on which this possibility 
depends. 

Modern psychology ha. reached a high stage of progress 
>n It, socal mpect, as a brwch of natural «ience. but there 
■a no proper definition given ,o the mind. The general 
funchon of modem paychoiogy i, confined merely to the 
study of menu! proce«,es in relation to the objects introspec- 
hvely connected with individual consciousness. «,d it traces 
on y the eo-related mental structure, bniit up of sensation, 
yolittons. and emotions. The chief work of modern 
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psytiKolog;y ia to Mscx:iate the vaHoua conaciaiLa discritni-^ 
nations of colour, sound, taste, smell and feelings with 
their physiologtcal stimuli, and to explain human actions, 
impulses, instincts, and mental dispositions, which are pro¬ 
fitably applied to educational, economical, and experimental 
progress and to the development of personality in social life. 

1 he definition that Western psychologists and philo¬ 
sophers have given of the mind is still a matter of dispute. 

Stout says in his h^anual of Psychology , *'Psychology 
18 concerned with modes of consciousness as connected 
within the unity of consciousness. But we have been unable 
to speak of modes of consciousness and their unity, without 
reference to a conscious mdividual, a mind or self, which we 
name whenever we use the personal pronoun "1”. 

Berkeley, a great idealist, says, "There is something 
which knows or perceives, and exerciaes divers operations, 
M willing. Imaginingp and remembering, Thia perceiving, 
active being is what I call mind, spirit, soul, or myself." 

These statements are due to the false conception of Soul, 
and they do not define the mind at all. TTie facta that they 
used in defining the mind are self-contradictory. The soul is 
imagined as an unchanging, unconditioned, self-same, perma¬ 
nent endty. The mind cannot be the soul because it 
constantly changes in itself, according to Its various opera¬ 
tions, such as knowing, perceiving, willing, Imagicung, etc. 
So mind is not the unconditioned, self-same entity though it 
ia virtually identical with ditferent modes of consciousness 
and conflicting feelings, such as joy and pain, love and hate, 
etc. Hence the statement that mind is soul-substance is a 
metaphysical fiction. On the other hand psychologists say 
that mind is the subject, while ideas are objects : the object 
Is constantly changing, but the subject is an abiding, enduring 
enbty. According to this statement the mind cannot make 
any progress and remains unchanged. But this is not the 
case. WTien a child has grown into a man his mind is not 
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tljc same as when he was a child. It is developed into the 
mind of a man. Thus it is quite obvious that just as the 
object changes, so the subjective mind also changes. There¬ 
fore the mind is not an unchanging entitj' or soul. 

Then what is mind, and what is the definition of mind 
from the Buddhist point of view? 

To understand these questions properly, it is essential 
to be acquainted with the Abhidhamma. the Buddha's psycho- 
philosophical analysis : for it is the path par excellence to 
the study of the mind and mental processes. The Buddha 
has given to the world an adequate and complete science of 
psychology ; and the Buddhist analysis of the mind is 
distinguished by a purely practical, rather than theoretical 
interest, and by its systematic thoroughness and precision. 
The aim of Buddhist psychology is not only to describe what 
occurs in the mind, and to gratify what the mind desires, but 
to give a posi/iue advice and a rational system whereby the 
mental training which leads to perfection can be attained. 
Briefly the object of the profound psycho-analysis known 
as the Abhidhamma. as taught by the Buddha, is to show 
that mind, consciousness and their activities are not the self¬ 
same. separate entities, but they are interrelated complex 
compoimds, constantly changing, and giving birth to new 
combinations ; and furthermore that there is no ‘soul’ or 'ego' 
or myself apart from the causal conformities of mind and 
mental processes. The terms used by the psychologists to 
define the mind, such as ’perceives*, ‘thinks', 'feels', 'wills', 
and 'desires’, being active verbs, indicate a subject. 

Who thinks? It is the mind that tbinks. Therefore the 
mind is the actor, and thinking is the action. Thus it is 
clear that the mind is the subject of ‘feels', 'wills', etc. It is 
then very easy to believe that this subjective or active mind 
stands as a self-same entity, and is regarded as the soul. But 
in Buddhism there is no actor apart from action, no thinker 
apart from thinking ; in other words there is no conscious 
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subject behind consciousness which can in reality be called 
*r or ‘Soul*. 

The Pali grammarians' definition of the term citta is 
* cinteti =‘ciltam, (mind is minding of an 

object). Here the word 'cinteti' (to think) is used in its 
literal sense of 'to know . It seems that this definition made 
in the active voice indicates also an agency attributed to the 
mind. This is the convenient way of defining the term and 
it is meant in its essence to denote to think , to know , to 
mind' is mind. 

Ml^hcn we say 'I think* or the mind thinks it must be 
understood not as the self-same, permanent, conscious subject, 
but merely a transitory state of consciousness. In consider¬ 
ing all definitions of the mind in the Buddhist scriptures, the 
conclusion which we can reach is that mind is that which 
changes into various conscious states in the nature of feeling, 
volition, thought, intellect, and so on through the agencies 
of physical sense stimuli. The mind itself is a state of being 
which exists in ceaseless change like the current of a river, 
having its source in birth, and its goal in death. 

Buddhist psychology deals not only with the mind but 
also with matter in relation to the mind. According to the 
Buddha's* analysis the existence of the universe is three¬ 
fold :—Psychical, physical, and psycho-physical. The psycho¬ 
physical world consists of four spheres of existence, the lower 
species including animal and non-human beings, the plane 
of human existence, six planes of Deva or superhuman beings, 
and fifteen planes of Brahma or super-Deva existence. In 
Buddhism the first three groups are called Kamaloka, so 
called because desire (Kama) prevails in these realms, and 
the fourth is called Rupaloka, where Rupa, the subtle residue 
of matter is encountered by the mind ; in other words where 
only three sense objects, sight, hearing, and thinking prevail. 

rhe physical world is the space where mere matter 
exists ; but from the psychological point of view it is the 
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pJane where the physical body haa its existence, in which the 
mmd has ceased to act that is said to be the physical realm. 

The psychical world consists of four realms where mind 
e^xists apart from matter, which are called Arupalota because 
there is no trace of matter to be found in them. 

^e Buddha analysed and enumerated all the slates of 
mmd belonging to the« realms of existence in accordance 
with the development of personality. In the Kama world 
there are fifty-four mirids of which twerity-three are the results 
or reactions of the past and present consciousness ; twenty 
are mentonous and demeritorious minds ; and eleven arc 
inoj^rative or non-effective. This classification ia due to the 
^vision of mental energy into actual, potential, and mani- 


In Rupaloka there are fifteen minds, being free from 
weak qualities of senses and strengthened by spiritual deve¬ 
lopment of a sublime nature. 

In Afupiloka theie me twelve minds developed to a 
supernormal state. There are forty mjnda in the scale of 
I-rf«t.on termed Lokuttara (Transcendental), which rrreans 
they are quite removed from all the three worlds above 
menhoned, Thu. the Buddha ha, classified the mind into 
one hundred and twenty one diviaons. This aRgreHation of 
vanous modes of consciousnesa. enumerated above, eicepting 
the transcendental state (Lokuttara), is the main division of 
personality in Suddhiam. 

In BuddhUt psychology there are fifty-two cetasikas, 
mental properties, which modem psychologist, term disposi- 
hons and con«der as unconscious factors. Cetasikas in 
Buddhism are identical with the conscious mind in all 
respKts. and they rise and cease with eonsciousness, sharing 
Its object and base. These are a, follows; seven cetatdka, or 
mental properties called ■sabta.oVto.sSdhnrone', which arc 
common to all sphere, of consoiousneai and shared by every 
faculty and act of conscioiumess i^ontact, feeling, percep- 
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tion, individiialityH, or onene^ of object^ psychic life atid 
Attention. Sii ere termed Palcinnaka, particular dlspoBi- 
tiona :—desultory applicationH, sustained application, the 
resolve to effort, pleasurable interest* conation or the desire 
to act. 

Fourteen dispositions are placed in the category of im¬ 
moral iiy :—dullness, impudence, disregard of consequences* 
distraction or volatility, erroneous conceptions, conceit, hate, 
envy* egotism, worry* sloth, torpor, and perplciity. 

In the moral category there arc twenty-five properties j 
faith* mindfulness, prudence, discretion* disinterestedness, 
amity, mental baUnee, composure in relation to the mental 
properties, composure of the mind itself* the buoyancy of the 
properties of the mind, the buoyancy of the mind, the pliant 
condition of the mental properde*. the pliant condition of the 
mind, the capacity for functioning of the mental properties, 
the capacity for functioning of the mind* the proficiency of 
the mental properties* the proficiency of the mind* the recti¬ 
tude of the mental properties* the rectitude of the mind* 
nght speech* right action* right living, pity and appreciation. 

These fifty-two mental Btate4i^ or mentations run right 
through the mental processes, connected with the senses, 
and with the variations of stimuli ; and they become more or 
less evident according to the nature of the sense object. In 
the course of the gradual development of consciousr^ess they 
disappear with reference to their functions. 

In the analysis of personality these fifty-two psychic 
phenomena are divided into three groups—Vedana* Safina, 
and Sanlchara. The Vedanl group contains only 'feeling of 
Sensation, and the SafifU group 'perception of senses'. The 
remaining fifty form the group of Sankhlra, The conscious¬ 
ness, which owns these three groups, is taken as a separate 
sroup* 

Consciousness, feeling, perception and Sankhlra* or 
formative activitieB of riiind* have their relations to the 
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physical body which contains the or^ns of the six senses, 
including the brain and nervous s3^teni as their centre. 

Our personality is based on these five aggre^tional 
groups the physical body, sensation, perception, mental 
activities and consciousness ; and it is constantly changing 
as these five groups change in their processes towards pro¬ 
gression or retrogression. 

Hence personality is not a static identity of an individual 
being, but a distinctive character of psycho-physiology of 
beings, which in Buddhism is called Dhamma-dhatu in its 
widest sense. Xo develop personality or character it is 
essential to study the mind and the mental processes as 
explained by the Buddha. 

a 

In His words. All principles of things have their origin 
in mind ; when mind is exactly known, all principles are 
known. Moreover by mental corruption beings are corrup¬ 
ted; by mental purity being are purified.*’ 

Control your mind, which is unstable, set into motion 
by the activity of senses. Subdue your mind. A mind sub¬ 
dued will bring you happiness. 

According to the doctrine of the Buddha whatever is 
called a thing or a being has no local existence, general or 
particular but is entirely dependent upon one’s mind. Hence 
one must strive to make the mind well ordered, well eslab- 
lUhcd. well controlled, well trained, and well subdued. To 
develop one’s own personality one must divert the mind from 
vice and turn it towards virtue, according to the following 
instructions given by the Buddha. 

"^cn an evil thought comes to the mind, which dwells 
upon it and becomes preoccupied with unwholesome ideas, 
of the nature of hate, desire, or delusion, strive to engender 
in the mind some associated idea of a salutary nature. By 
this method the evil thought will decay and disappear, and 
with its disappearance the mind will become established, 
controlled, unified and concentrated. If, despite thi? 
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etideavour, there should stiU arise in the mind ideas having 
the character of lust, hate, envy, and the like, turn your 
thoughts to the maptection and analysis of such thoughts. 
Consider how unworthy they are^ how productive of misery. 
Such an examination of these thoughts should lead to realisa¬ 
tion of their futility and injutiouxneas, and thus they should 
disappear and be destroyed. If even after this investigation 
of their nature and consetjuences, evil thoughts should per¬ 
sistently arise, then forcibly direct the mind away from them, 
and with thiB effort they should decay* and the mind will 
attain calm and concentration. Should this effort prove in 
its turn of no avail, your course is to endeavour to diminish 
the evil thoughts by degrees. They will gradually subside, 
and the mind will attain to calmness and concentration once 
mare. If your efforts should prove fruitless, then with teeth 
set and tongue pressed to the palate, with all your strength 
you must strive to constrain and coerce the mind so that the 
evil thoughts perish and the mind become pure. By tbcse 
metbods evil ledas will be eliminated and the mind will be 
purged. The light wiU dawn which dispels the darkness of 
ignorance, revealing the path which leads to emancipation* 
and the true development of personality. 


REFLECnOKS FOR WAISAIHA 

By Mapam Allxandra David Neel. 

A remarkable fact, one belonging to all ages and to all 
countries, is the change of personality that tbe enlightened 
philosophers and religious masters undergo at the hands of 
their self-styled discrples. There is not one accepted founder 
of a philosophy or a religion who has escaped this lamentable 
fate. Whetber it be Siddhariha Gautama. Jesus, Mohammed 
or Sankaiacfaarya, his has been the same destiny. 

Now, by travestying in this way the character of their 
Master, these imfaithful disciples naturally have been led to 
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travesty Kis doctrine, robbing it of its special character, its 
originality and its strength. 

The Buddhists would be taking to themselves an unmerited 
glory if, by closing their eyes to the obvious, they thought to 
have entirely escaped the error into which the adepts of all 
other doctrines have fallen and to have wholly preserved to 
the one whom they honour under the title of Buddha, his 
true and mighty personality. They too, from early times, 
have accumulated around him childish legends and absurd 
miracles. Oepriving him of his human character, they have 
made of him a god to whom temples are erected, who is 
worshipped and whose relics are venerated. By thus relapsing 
into ritualism that deadens the intelligence and which, for this 
reason, was explicitly condemned by the supremely intel¬ 
ligent Gautama, his followers have caused the Dharma and 
the Sangha to become lifeless and devoid of spiritual power 
in the world. 

In this what the Buddha wished ?—Surely not. 

When he commanded his disciples to spread his doctrine, 
he had in view the happiness and well-being of man. His 
words bear witness to it : — *Go ye and wander forth for the 
gain, for the welfare of many, in compassion for the world.’* 
This same thought we find again, poetically expressed, in the 
Lalita Vistara when the Buddha sa}r8 ’*To the world 
enveloped in the darkness of ignorance and trouble, i will 
give the great light of the highest science". 

Now, what is this "highest science" ? Which is the 
science that is capable of producing the well-being and happi¬ 
ness of man ? The Buddha emphatically proclaimed it :— 
It is the correct knowledge of things, right views, the sound¬ 
ness of mind which makes clear what is of real benefit to 
the individual in particular and for humanity at large. 

Where are then the energetic disciples of the energetic 
Gautama, who follow in his footsteps and have at heart the 
desire to imitate him by propagating in the world his method 
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of combatting suffering >-^hould not the BuddKista be the 
first to denounce evil, that is. error in all its forms? Should 
they not seize upon every flagrant case of injustice, of cruelty, 
of bad faith as an occasion for drawing to it the attention of 
the unthinking masses ? Should they not warn them against 
their indifference by making them understand that the mis¬ 
fortune which to-day overtakes their neighbour can tomorrow 
befall them, and that so long as evil exists none is safe from 
its effects? Firudly. should they not prove to suffering 
humanity, that men themselves are the originators of their 
suffering through their wrong beliefs, their erroneous ideas, 
their short-sighted egoism, their hypocrisy, which they think 
are adapted to serve their individual ends, but which only 
augment their painful insecurity? 

"Enshrouded by darkness do ye not ask a lamp , says 


the Dhammapada. 

It is not within everyone’s powo- to be a potent all- 
sufficing light to others, but what is possible, what is the duty 
of the spiritual sons of the Buddha is to incite men to light 
in themselves "their own lamp" by which to illuminate their 

The world of to-day does not resemble the one in which 
the Buddha lived ; men’s preoccupations and needs are 
different. What they now seek arc not ancient formulas, old 
tales which are not in agreement with any of their existing 
thoughts. Unlike the followers of other doctrines who are 
bound by out of date dogmas, we Buddhists, can present 
these seekers with a perfectly up to date teaching, more than 
even up to date, at a period when the supremacy of intelli¬ 
gence is so boastfully acclaimed. Then why not allow this 
teaching its full scope? 

That which is so wonderful about the Doctrine of the 


Buddha, is that it remains true and efficacious for all agw. 
that it does not depend on revealed dogmas nor on mysteries 
nor on gods, but on truth itself. To acquire right views, to 
have our thoughts and actions based on knowledge procee ing 
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from inveetiaation and experience i& a metbod incapable of 
failure. 

There are few people who will refuse to admit the truth 
of this statement^ but the mental lethargy and mteliectual 
torpor m which the majority of ns more or lets arc sunlc 
coDshtute powerful obe^dca in the way of acquiring light 
views. 

By way of example and in order to become qualified for 
drawing the attention of others, it is important that we closely 
observe the events which arise in the world, search for their 
causes and examine their effects. To be deluded by words 
and speeches o contraiy to the spirit of Buddhism, He wbo 
is worthy of the name of Buddhist examines the facts and 
judges them after the only Buddhist cntcrion : do things 

lead to the welfare and happiness of beitigs or do they produce 
suffering? Havmg formed a clcai opinion, the moment 
then arrived for him to go forth with courage and draw the 
attention of those who are thoughtlessly drowsing, to the 
result of his investigationa. 

There are certain words belonging to the Sacred Writings 
which the Buddhists repeat with complacency and which, too 
often, become as a cradle song that lulls them contentedly 
to sleep, sparing them the fatigue of thinking. One of the 
best known is i Abstain from all evil, do good, thia ia the 
law of the Buddhas", The precept is good^ provided that 
those who repeat this injunction hold dear nations as bo what 
is good and what is eUiJ. Some will answer : For our guide 
in this we have the five precepts. Exactly so* but there is 
more than one way of conceiving each one of them. 

Do no^ fc'W,. does it only mean that we we not to a&b 
another man in the heart or shoot him in the head ? Must 
or must not war be considered as included in this prohihition. 
Are there not indirect ways of murdering, such os. for 
example, by allowing men to be killed* without defending 
them or even protesting against the act? And apart from 
brutally inflicted death, are there not other methods of 
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brining about the same result through excessive labour, 
privation, misery? . . . Must this commandment be under¬ 
stood to refer only to the murder of the individual or does 
it cover also the systematic suppression, more or less slow, 
of the so-called inferior races. And further again, docs it 
prohibit or not the slaughter of animals and the cowardly 
iiuuting to that slaughter by those, who do not kill themselves, 
but who are the butchers* clients? 

Not to take what hat not been given. Docs this merely 
imply not to put your hand in the pocket of a piasscr-by or 
to rob another’s cash-box. Xhat which is extorted imder 
compulsion or by rtise. privately or by governments, all the 
gifts or the labour obtained imder false pretences, should 
these be included or not under this heading? 

The same scrutiny can be applied to the other three 
precepts. For example : how many arc the ways of lying I 

And the Good ? To do good, what does that imply ? Is 
it only to refrain from acts prohibited by the five precepts, 
to give alms ? That is to be doubted. An almost entirely 
passive attitude, a timid or indifferent accepting of iniquity, 
of falsehood, of all evils which are caused by the holding of 
wrong views and which are endured through other wrong 
views, is not a Buddhist attitude. It is not in keeping with 
the epithet of ’’warrior” conferred by the Buddha on his 
disciples. 

' Warriors we call ourselves, o disciples, because we wage 
war. Vi^e wage war for lofty virtue, for high endeavour, 
for sublime wisdom, therefore are we called warriors . 
(Anguttara Nikiya). 

We war to acquire for ourselves this lofty virtue, this 
high endeavour, this sublime wisdom because they make us 
a living power for good ; but we must also war so that lofty 
virtue, high endeavour and sublime wisdom reign in the 
world and that they be not hindered and crushed by the 
might of ignorance, by the symbolical Mira of the Buddhist 
Writings, 
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Tlie BodHisatva can accept su^eTing for himeelft if he 
judges it to be for the benefit of others, but no Huddhist can 
accept the infliction of it on others, without he has made 
every eEort of which he is capable to suppress it. 

It is not through the contemplation of h mythological 
Buddha that we shall follow the path shown by the real living 
Buddha-Siddharta Gautama, and that we shall attain, 
as he did, to illumination, to supreme deliverance. It is in 
pursuing valiantlyi, as warriors the fight against suflering 
and against the false views which are iU cause. It is in 
Wandering forth for the gain, for the welfare of many". 


WHY BUDDHISM BECAME A WORLD RELIGION. 

By Brahniachar] Govinda. 
fConffVined /rom po^e 105 o/ the hisf fastie.) 

These are the leading thoughts of the Buddhas first 
sermon, ^ffestem scholars Have doubted the historical 
authenticity of this first sermon on account of its aysLematic 
compDsitiQn+ One would rather think it strange^ if a 
man, who had for many year*, been preparing for a 
great spiritual message, did not formulate it in the 

most pregnant and logical way, specially as his first 
audience were not laymen but people whom he knew as 
well trained in spiritual matters, and for whom it was 
suflicient if he only indicated the main points of his 
doctrine. Most probably many of the terms which the 

Buddha used in this sermon were known to these five 

Bhikkhus from the time they stayed together with him 

before he had reached hie enlightenment. But even if any¬ 
body would deny the authenticity of this sermon, as being 
the first delivered by the Buddha, it would not reduce its 
fundamental importance. 
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Olclenberg» though himaelf doubtful with reapect to the 
hbtorical truth of this Sutra, say* ; "The more freely con¬ 
cocted one may take this discourse to be* only the more 
highly must he rate its fundamental importance^ for he is 
so much the more certain here to find, if not the words 
actually spoken on the occasion of a definite occurrence* 
at any rate the ideas which the ancient church regarded, as 
a real lever in the preaching of their master. Clearly and 
sharply defitred are the leading thoughts, which stand in 
the middle of the contracted solemn thought-world, in 
which the Buddhist Church lived : in the centre of all one 
sole idea, the idea of deliverance. 

What makes me inclined to believe the authenticity 
of this sermon is the very first part; how convincing is the 
Buddha'^s enthusiasn^, which is 80 unusual and yet so well 
fitted for thig occasion, how natural the BhikkKus behaviour, 
first their hesitation to salute the Buddha and to believe in 
hjB enlightenment, and then their inability to resist the 
influence of his overpowering personality I and finally the 
most important of all, the fine psychological undcTstanding 
with which the Buddha introduces his doctrine ; not 
beginning with any abstract principles, but just starting with 
those things which had been the main problem for him and 
his five companions before they left him : whether asceti¬ 
cism would lead to liberation or not. And speaking of his 
own immediate experience, he emphasised the importance 
of the Middle Way, the avoidance of extremes* If anything 
characterises this sermon, it is this fundamental standpoint 
from which the Buddha wants his message to be regarded 
and understood. This idea gave birth to a new kind of 
thinking* even to a new system of logjc and later on to the 
greatest philosophies of Asia. And it is this relativistic idea, 
this avoiding of extremes, which paved the way for 
Buddhism in the countries beyond the borders of India. 

Love towards all living beings was, as we have seen, 
the moving force of BuddhismT which scored its supcHority 
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over the abstract theories of that time ; but love alone 
would not have been enough to make Buddhism a world 
reli^on. There had to be a channel through which thi« 
force could spread and act and this chaimel was the Middle 
Way. The significance of this term is far more than it 
seems in the first moment : it does not only mean the 
Buddha’s attitude towards life (specially towards the 
practical religious life) but Just as well towards ideas. 

Religioirs have always been extremists ; they divided 
men into believers and unbelievers. They claimed to be 
the only authority, they dictated what man should do and 
what not. In their attitude towards the world they were 
never capable of jud^ng impartially. Elither they praised or 
they condemned the world. Men were not allowed to think 
independently. They had to act according to the com¬ 
mandments. *‘Thou shah" or "thou shah not" was the 
only alternative. They had to believe certain revelations 
and to follow traditions. The worship of god or gods was 
indispensable for liberation. People could not think in 
other terms than good or 'bad', ’right’ or ’wrong’, ’moral 
or immoral , absolute existence of the soul or non-existence, 
eternal life or eternal death, reality of the mind or of the 
world etc. They mere caught between yes and no, standing 
either at the one or the other side and blind to the fact 
that reality is beyond such logical polarities. 

The Middle Path of the Buddha compels nobody to 
believe in Cod or Gods nor does it prevent anybody from 
doing so. What a man belieocM is his private matter. 
Just as a physician does not ask the patient what he believes, 
but what he is sufiering from, so the Buddha investigates 
into the sufferings of humanity. After having analyzed 
^hese sufferings he imderstands their cause and prescribes 
the medicine for its removal : the Elightfold Path, leading to 
spiritual health and harmony : nibb^nam. There is no 
thou must", "thou shalt not" but "1 want", "I will", "1 
make the firm decision", "I promise to myself", and "I am 
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rea<ly to take upon me the consequences**. There is no 
room for sin or condemnation. As long as a man has not 
sufiicient insight into the laws of life he will act foolishly 
and suffer from its results. But this suffering is not a 
humiliating punishment, hut the natural effect which will 
teach him much more than the commands of an all-wise 
tyrant. Everybody is his own teacher. This does not 
exclude mutual help, but it means that there is no authority 
to be followed, no dogma which one has to believe. The 
greatest truth cannot help me as long as 1 have not grown 
into its realisation. Therefore more important than thowing 
the troth is to thow the path which leads towards its 
realisation. It was this path which had been lost at the 
Buddha*8 time, the key to the knowledge which had been 
handed down from a glorious past. The great spiritual 
discoveries of the old Vedic times had become mere facts, 
truth had become sterilized, frozen to abstract concepts, i.e., 
ideas from which the life had been abstracted. Atman and 
Brahman which originally denoted certain stages of 
experience beyond words and concepts (as expressed by 
the exclamation “Neti ! Neti !’* **not this ! not this ! ) had 
become expressions of the absolute, either in the sense of 
the soul or the world. In the realm of thought we may 
speak of absolute items for the sake of convenience, 
because the more abstract a concept is, the easier it is to 
be handled by the laws of logic, which themselves are 
abstractions of the purest kind. * The strictest logic is 
developed by the Euclidian geometry because it does not 
work with Realities (with actual data) but with boundary 
values. A point, a line, a plane in the Euclidian sense are 
not existing in reality ; they are only abstractions of reality, 
which merely by the fact of their being abstractions make 
possible that pure logic which impresses so strongly the human 
mind. One should understand from the very beginning t 
pure logic is only attainable at the cost of reality ; it is only 
attainable where pure concepts are Qoncemed which have 
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intrinsic value of reality and which therefore can 
be hlled up %vith any kind of reality one likes."** 

Therefore philosophy can only be the framework of our 
mind, holding together the different branches of human 
knowledge ; it can only be the vessel in which the experience 
of our life is gathered and clarified, the instrument for the 
establishment of mutual relations between the different results 
of this experience ; in short, the tendency of unification in 
the diversity of our experiences. That means that experience 
always has to precede philosophy, that life never depends 
on philosophy, but that philosophy depends on life. Philo¬ 
sophy stands always at the end of a spiritual development, 
it Is the establishment of a fixed order, a more or less static 
attitude of mind. I say more or less static, because philo¬ 
sophy itself can develop. But in so far as no new experience, 
which is the real creative force, is allowed to enter the system, 
this development is only constructive, i.e. limited by the 
material on which it is based (concepts) and the laws of 
composition (logic). As long as this static attitude of mind 
works as a regulation of the dynamic forces of experience, 
it is useful and even Intensifies the progress. But as soon 
as the creative powers lose their influence or die out, the 
regulating tendencies become obstacles and instead of 
supporting they obstruct the spiritual growth. 

This, as it seems, was the case at the Buddha’s time and 
therefore it was for him not so much the question whether 

VcJic philosophy was right or wrong (he really never 
attacked the Vedas and scarcely mentioned them), but mainly 
whether philosophy as such could help the situation. And 
evidently It could not. because the experience, which had 
led to the discoveries of those truths, on which the respective 
*y®^®*n8 were founded, had almost been forgotten. Hence 
the only remedy was not a new construction of thought but 
a new and higher form of consciousness (bodht) beyond the 
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limitations to which ordinary thinking is bound (atakkfl- 
oacara). This higher consciousness is developed and culti* 
vated by a special training, known as bhdoana or meditation, 
which is the realisation of the Middle Path, uniting mind and 
body as instruments for the attainment of a higher harmony 
and thus avoiding the extremes of those who seek deliverance 
either by suppressing the body by the mind or the mind by 
• the body. 

Though India has always been a country of Yogis and 
many kinds of meditation had been in use since immemorial 
times, it never had become so universal an mstrument as 
under the leadership of Buddhism, which did not only make 
it an ir\strument of priests and ascetics, but a part of the 
daily life of every striving Buddhist layman. Buddhism has 
created an elaborate system of meditation, beginning with 
the simple consideration and airalysis of the things of our 
daily life and ending with the highest stages of synthetic 
vision and intuitive knowledge. Even our bodily and moral 
behaviour are only parts of this system and without under¬ 
standing this fact, it is useless to talk about Buddhist morality. 
Those who have done so. have declared Buddhism to be 
a mere moral doctrine or a moral philosophy, thus taking 
the effect for the cause or the means for the aim. A moral 
life alone %vill never lead us to Nibbana, but one moment 
of initighr may change our whole life and liberate us for ever. 
Right speech, right action and right livelihood are based on 
ri^t vieWM and aspirations, in other words ! morality is 
the natural expression of insight and at the same moment 
the sound foundation for deeper meditation, on which 
again 'right views* and the rest are dependent. Thus we find 
the Path to be a continuous circle, or better a spiral, climbing 
higher with each rotation, showing the relativity of Buddhist 
morality which takes into consideration the different states 
of individual development and does not force upon man 
a ready-made standard moral code which has to suit every¬ 
body. whether this be possible or not. 
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The tolerance of Buddhism is the consequence of thif 
atdtude. The Epreat obstacle m the spread of other reli^ons 
was their opposition to the gods, nies or customs etc- of the 
countries in wluch they were introduced. Buddhism never 
quarrelled with nationaJ traditions of this sort, never waisted 
time in destructive work, but impressed the tnind of the 
people with so many positive ideas, that those things which 
did not serve the welfare of humanity were forgotten and 
replaced hy better ones. 

Thus Buddhism peacefully conquered the world i its love 
opened the hearts of men, its Middle Way opened their 
minds, its meditation united heart and mind and taught the 
foUowera of this’ noble doctrine that self-discipline made 
Buddhism one of the greatest powers in the history of human 
progress. 


f Concluded. J 


THE MEDITATING ONE 

By BRAi-iMACHARi Covinha. 

He who looks backward 
is stricken by death. 

He who looks forward 
is stricken by birth. 

He who looks inward 
cannot be stricken; 

Tims invincible 

he becomes compl'cte- 
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A PILGRIMAGE TO ANCIENT INDIAN BUDDHIST SITES. 

By H, Dharmap^ (now Shi Devamttta Dhammapala). 

TKc Mahommed^n mvasion of India nearly a tKousand 
years ago was destructive to BuddhHsm- Not contented with 
subjugating^ coimlries, the Mabommodans had a hatred For 
anything that had the remotest appearance of an idoU The 
ancient Arabians had an idol for each day of the year, having 
Allah as the chief. Mohammad succeeded in his c^orts in 
having all these destroyed. Allah was the chief of the gods, 
and, as such, he was introduced to the people as the only one 
deserving of worship, [dol-worsbip was abolished, but the 
Black Stone, which has remained for centuries, receiving the 
homage of the people in Arabia, was allowed to be wor^ 
shipped. It is a psychological weakness of man that he is 
never consistent in the carrying out of the theories that he 
accepts. For instance, the fatalist who believes that every-^ 
thing has been preordained, and that it is useless to make 
any effort to avert what is inevitable, will yet move heavens 
to ward off coming calamities. A fatalist, a deist, a mate¬ 
rialistic nihilist, to be consistent, should remain perfectly 
passive, and not try by action or by prayer to remove 
coming evils. The idolatrous Arabs, although they had an 
idol for each day of the year, yet had a more permanent 
association with the Black Stone. Eiach day they worshipped 
and kissed the same stone^ but the gods they worshipped bad 
a day set apart for each of them. So the god that was 
worshipped to-day was forgotten for one whole year till the 
next anniversary of the following year. It was an easy task 
to give up the gods; but not the sacred stone, which in sober 
truth belongs to the pre-Mahommedan religion of Arabia. 
Religious teachers before Mohammad bad preached the 
doctrine of dying in the battle-field to gain heaven. The 
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BKagavat Gita was intended as a war-song, and the Maha- 
bharata war would never have taken place had not Axjuiui 
received religious sanction to kill all his foes. Jesus Christ 
taught his disciples to sell their garments and buy swords. 
He himself was implicated as a Revolutionist, and the life 
that he lead was unfortunately misunderstood by his own 
people. The present-day people are not the best judges to 
appreciate a life which has been too much idealised in the 
nineteenth century ; and we sacrifice historical facts to senti¬ 
mentality in not accepting the data on their own merits, as 
had been the people who lived in his own time. The 
highest ideal of absolute self-sacrifice, loving kindness, 
charity, &c., are not to be found in any historic character 
save one—BUDDHA. We have reli|pous promulgators before 
and after Buddha, and an impartial examination into their 
lives would show that they were lacking in that absolute 
compassion, rentmciation, activity, perfect freedom, infinite 
patience and tolerance. The existing religions of the world 
to-day are Brahmanical Polytheism. Vedantic Pantheism. 
Confucianism. Taoism, jainism. Judaism, Shintoism. Chris¬ 
tianity, Zoroastrianism and Mahommedanism. Minor Indian 
sects have originated in India after the Mahommedan con¬ 
quest, whose influence is limited to a particular race or 
territory. Northern India has proriuced Nanak and Kabir. 
Bengal Gouranga-Chaitanya. Southern India Sankara, Rama¬ 
nuja, Madhava. Modem Indian sects of the nineteenth 
century are the Brahmo Samaj, the Arya Samaj, the Prarthana 
Samaj, and the Deva-Samaj. The gods that are worshipped 
today in India are Vishnu. Siva. Kartik. Ganesh; the goddesses 
are Parvati, Lakshmi. Saraswati. Durga, Kali, and Bhadra 
KsJi. the Avatars are Rama, Krishna and Balaram. With 
these Avatars are associated their consorts, vix.. Sita and 
Radha. The monkey-god Hanuman and the bull of Siva are 
also worshipped. Kapila, Yajnavalkya, Gautama. Vyasa. 
Agastya. as Rishis, are also revered. Brahmans who trace 
their descent from Bharadvaja, Vasista, Koundanya, Sandilym, 
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Gautama, Atreyya. Kasypa are to be found. Ascetics who 
go naked, who wear only langotis a foot wide, who wear a 
Ifoupina, who wear a k/ambate, who wear an ochre-coloured 
cloth, who wear deer skins and tiger skins, are to be met with 
in all parts of India. There are ascetics who take vows to 
abstain from speech, from lying down, from living in a place 
fo r more than a day. from taking solid food, from begging 
food. Tliere are ascetics who would silently wait like the 
boa-constrictor till the prey comes near him without moving. 
These ascetics never openly ask food, they wait without 
a word until some one brings them food. At times no food 
comes for two or three days, and even in extreme hunger, 
they do not utter a word. Mentally they will and yearn for 
food. There are ascetics who will lay down on the burning 
sands under the powerful rays of the sun. There are ascetics 
who suspend themselves from a tree, and live like bats. 
There are the one-legged ascetics, the hand-uplifted ascetics, 
the dog-ascetics, who will eat the food that is thrown away 
on the roadside: the skull ascetics who eat and drink in 
a skull; the aghoris who eat dead human flesh and drink 
wine. There arc devotees who repeal “Hari, Om.” “Ram- 
Ram,** “Mahadeva,** **Bhum-bhum.** **Narayan,** **Radha- 
Krishna.*’ **Sita-Ram.** **Radha-rani,** **Durga, Kali-ma,** 
Ganga-ma.** Matted hair, cow dung ashes, ganja, bhang, 
charus. sidhi, are the sine qua non of the Vairagi,—the 
ascetic who renounces and becomes the Paramahansa. There 
are the Jains Nighantas who abstain from drinking cold 
water, and eating anything that comes out of the ground. 
To avoid the . destruction of souls that are living in 6re and 
air, the followers of Mahavir, Nataputta, have to avoid 
burning lights in the night, and have mouth and nose cover¬ 
ings to prevent souls from entering their bodies. There are 
householders who strictly follow the doctrine of lighting no 
fire in their houses after dusk. Perhaps the reader may ask 
whether these people abstain from food in the night. They 
do not. but take food before dusk—all men. women, and 
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cbildren. So far goo^!; the only inconsiatenoy Is that they 
do not carry the prindplcfl to their final coriBumniBlion. 

The present state of Endian society is the re«uU of over 
a thousand years of chaos in the domain of politics, sucio- 
logy* and ethics. Indian society had begun to decline after 
the eighth eentuiy* the loftier morality that swayed the people 
had degenerated into a system of hedDniatic ethics. Hiouen 
Thsang visited India In the year 629 after Christ and 
travelled all over the peninsula for nearly sixteen years 
studying the religious and sodological conditions of the 
people. The records of his travels are emhodied in two 
volumes under the title of Buddhist Records of the Weatem 
World. To the students of Indian history the volumes are 
of incalculable value as they give an account of the people 
who had as yet not become slaves of foreigners. 

At the time of Hiouen Thsang, there was no Semitic 
religion in existence in India. Neither Christianity nor Islam 
had commenced its career of vandalism in Asia. Happily 
for the world these two reli^ons came into the world at 
a later time. Within the last thousand years* what cruelties 
have the Followers of these two religions not committed in 
the name of a Semitic deity* The destruction of old civiliza¬ 
tions, the burning of valuable records and historic libraries 
of Egypt* Central America* Central Asia* India, Ceylon* and 
Java was due to the barbaric tendencies of men who Kad 
taken part in the atrocious vandalism under the impulse that 
they were doing a religioua deed- It is only the savage that 
delights in destruction. Man Is brutal in his habits in a low 
state of development. Ethical development, bringing out 
tbe nobler qualities of true manhood* is possible under condi¬ 
tions where righteousness prevails. Cortez and Pizarro 
destroyed venerable relics of antiquity, and swept away from 
the face of the earth a people who had gentler characteristics 
than the Spaniards. The Roman Catholic Christianity Is 
also respoTLaible for the dcBtruction of the religion of the 
Egyptians, whose head-quarters were in Alexandria. 
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In Asia, the relipons that suffered extinction in the lands 
of their birth were Christianity, Zoroastrianism and Buddhism. 
Christianity, was rooted out of Palestine. Zoroastrianism from 
Persia. Buddhism from Central Asia. Candhara and India. 
The shock that Brahmanism received, although it did not kill 
it, was yet strong enough to paralyse it. Works of art, historic 
manuscripts, temples that were the repositories of everything 
beautiful, were all reduced to ashes. We, who are living in 
these enlightened times, have only to compare the sociologi¬ 
cal conditions of the Burmese and the Japanese of the 
present-day with the nomadic tribes of Arabia and South 
West Asia, that are under the influence of Islam, and the 
difference is soon found. The Burmese of to-day are the 
product of their religion, and so are the Japanese. The races 
that inhabited the countries destroyed by the Moslems, 
had attained to civilization, whose vestiges have been recently 
unearthed in Gandhar, Swat, and Chitral. Fa Hian and 
Hiouen Thsang visited these countries in the fifth and seventh 
centuries of the Christian era. Had the religion of these 
countries not been destroyed, we should have to-day 
Buddhism in Swat. Chitral, Afghanistan. Kashgar. Cashmere 
and the Pimjab, influencing the people for good, as we find 
to-day in Burma, Japan and Siam. 

It is common tradition that Buddhism in India was 
destroyed by Sankara. From Cape Comorin to the Hima¬ 
layas. the tradition is repeated. Historically we find that 
Buddhism was a living religion at the time of Hiouen Thsang s 
visit in the seventh century. The Pala Kings of Bengal who 
had reigned till the end of the eleventh century were all 
followers of the Tathagata. Kshemendra, the Kashmen poet 
who wrote the *’Dasa Avatara Charita, and the Avadana 
Kalpalata** was a Buddhist. The poem, known as “Malati 
Madhava,” was composed at a time when Buddhism was 
a living religion. There may have been polemical contro¬ 
versies between sectarian schools and Sankara, but to assert 
that he had played the part of a Mahommedan iconoclast in 
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the dwtniction oF images of Buddha and Devataa without 
historical reference to time weakens the tfadition. Images of 
Vishnu* Siva, and other Devatas, placed m the Museums of 
Calcutta and Mathura show unmistakable sign of the close 
association of the two reJtgfons* fn the Museum at Mathura, 
there is a piece of sculpture, the top portion of which is 
Buddhistic, and the lower portion Saivite;—Buddha sitting 
on a lotus, Devaa on both aides bringing garlands of flowers; 
and StVB and his family consisting of Parvati. Ganesh and 
Kartic, In the detailed Archaeological Report of Dr. Stein, 
recently issued by the Pimjab Ciovernnient, the author who 
had visited the ancient Buddhist sites in Boner, Swat and 
Yurufsai, writes inter alia— 

The purely Hindu Character of these rock sculptures, 
and of those subsequently examined at Bhal near Padshah, is 
a point deserving of special notice. It is an additional proof 
of the fact that Buddhism, which from the exclusive reference 
made to it m our written records—the accounts of the Chinese 
pilgrims—may be supposed to have been the predominant 
creed in the old Udynna, was there as elsewhere in India 
closely associated with all popular features of the Hindu 
religious system. This conclusion Is fully supported by what 
other evidence is at present avaiJabie/'—Stein s Arcbeeologi- 
cal Report, p. 14* 

The solution of the problem what had become of the 
great religion that had taken root in Bamian Baikh* Kashgafia, 
Khotan. Chitral* Kandahar, Cashmere and Punjab, in the 
counlriw watered by the Ganges and Jumna. Magadha. 
Bengal, Oriasa, Kalinga, Southern India and in Western 
India, is not possible until we get reliable historical evidences. 
Where is the literature that India had under the Buddhist 
regime > We know that Fa Hian, Hiouen Thsang. Ftsing 
and other Buddhist priests visited India for the purpose of 
collecting BuddhUt books. They were successful in taking 
copies of all the Buddhist Sutras to China. The literature 
of India to the seventh century after Christ, thanks to the 
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labours ol these devoted Buddhist monks, may be foxind in 
the temple libraries of China. It is a great work, that is 
possible only for scholars, to discover these ancient manus¬ 
cripts in the temples of China. It is to be regretted that in 
India to-day there are no scholars who have the ability to 
penetrate into the heart of Tibet or China for the discovery 
of valuable records. 

Hiouen Thsang visited the court of the celebrated King 
Siladaitya Harsha Vardhana at Kanouj, the ancient Kanya 
Kubja of the Pali texts. This king reigned from 610 A.D. 
to 650 A.D. 

This great kng, according to Hiouen Tsang. *‘had 60,000 
war elephants and 100,000 cavalry. After thirty years his 
arms reposed, and he governed everywhere in peace. He 
then practised to the utmost the rules of temperance, and 
sought to plant the tree of religious merit to such an extent 
that he forgot to sleep or to eat. He forbade the slaughter 
of any living thing or flesh as food throughout the five Indies 
on pain of death without pardon. He built on the bank of 
the river Ganges several thousand stupas, each about 100 feet 
high ; in all the highways of the towns and villages through¬ 
out India he erected punyasalas, provided with food and 
drink, and stationed there physicians with medicines, for 
travellers and poor persons round about, to be given with¬ 
out any stint. On all spots where there were holy traces of 
Buddha, he raised Sangharamas. Once in five years, he 
held the great assembly, called Moksha. He emptied his 
treasuries to give all away in charity, only reserving the 
soldiers* arms, which were unfit to give as alms. Con¬ 
stantly in his travelling palace, he would provide choice 
meets for men of all sorts of religions. T*he Buddhist priests 
would be perhaps a thousand ; the Brahmans five hundred. 

. . . . Vol. 1. p. 214, Hiouen Thsang’s Records of the 

Western World.** 

From all this it is evident that Buddha's religion was 
flourishing in the seventh centxiry. If Sankara had succeeded 
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in distroying Buddhism, his effom miiat have been madie 
after the Pala kings, and this would bring the date down to 
the eleventh century » To hazard even a conjecture is rather 
Unsafe, but taking all historical data into consideration, it is 
possible to think that the study of the religion of Buddha 
Was neglected. Sarat Chandra DaB„ in his life of ^'Dipankara 
.4tisa, "published in the Buddhist Text Society's Journal/' 
gives an account of Buddbiam in Magadba in the ninth 
century, Atiaa, before startirig on his Tibetan Mission, 
had uttered a prophecy that after hts departure there would 
be a decline in Buddhism for two reasons, viz., the decline 
in the study of Buddhist Suttaa by Bhikkhus and the 
looming signs in the distant horizon the coming invasion of 
Turukkhas. Atisa was horn in the year 980 A.D., in the 
Royal family of Gour in Vikrampore in Bengal. Hia father 
was of the Royal race, his mother was a Brahmani (see 
J, B. Text Society, VoL I, Part I, p. 7 note), Naya Pala 
was then reigning in Bengal. At the time of Atisa, in the 
temple of Vikrama there were 8,090 Bhikahus, His depar^ 
hue for Tibet was the sign of the downfall of Buddhism in 
India, In hia absence, many manostcries will be empty. 
The looming signs piognosdcate evil for India, NumeroUB 
Turukkhas are invading India.—P, 24, Joumal B.T.S. 
This great priest of Bengal died in Tibet in 1053 A,D. at 
Nethen neat Lhasa, at the age of seventy-three. 

If we are to believe the records, left by Atisa. it is 
evident that tn the eleventh century there was Buddhism in 
Bengal. The Buddhism of Western India, Cashmere and 
Gandahar must have been destroyed during the time of 
Atisa. In ESengal, there were Buddhists even in t he latter 
part of the 12th cenlniy. The final stroke was given in 
1200 A.D., by BKaktier ICbiliji by the desPuction of the 
2,000 Bhikshus in the temple of Odantapuri which was also 
destroyed. 

Buddha's Doctrine lasts so long as there are custodians 
to take care of it. It is like a jewel which has to be taken 
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care of. So long aa the Bkikahus well and trrily keep the 
precepts, so long will Buddhism live. Had Buddhism not 
been destroyed by the invading Turkhas. we would have 
the spectacle of seeing Bamian, Afghanistan, Gandhahar, 
the present Yuzufsai country, Chitral, and Cashmere to-day 
inhabited by a happy people, just as we find in Japan, Siam 
and Burma. 

The entire destruction of Buddhism in India was accom¬ 
plished by having the Bhikshus massacred, the sacred books 
burnt, and the temples destroyed. The lay Buddhists who 
survived the attacks either became devotees of the Brahmans 
or joined the religion of the Mahommedans. The light of this 
great Aryan religion, which had existed for nearly fifteen 
centuries in this holy Aryavarta, was blown out, and dark¬ 
ness had prevailed since then. For nearly 900 years 
Buddhism has been forgotten in northern India ; in Bengal 
and Behar for nearly 700 years. 

For the first time, after this long period, an attempt is 
being made by the Maha-Bodhi Society to bring back the 
lost doctrine of Ancient Aryavarta. Since 1892 the 
Society has been making every effort to interest the Bud¬ 
dhists of Siam, japan, Burmah and Ceylon in their holy 
land. Unfortunately it has not been successful in its labours 
so far. The desire to spread the doctrine in India has not 
yet come to these people. Tlie king and the people of 
Siam are Buddhists ; but there is neither the love nor the 
desire in them to give the blessings of the Dharma to non- 
Buddhists. No self-sacrificing Bhikshus are to be found in 
Buddhist countries to-day. The Ancient Indian Bhikshus 
were men of great sublimity. They glorified their lives by 
their great sacrifice in crossing the Himalayas and the seas 
to give the Dharma to foreign people. Siam, Burmah, 
Tibet, japan and Ceylon have a duty to perform in showing 
their gratitude to India. The King of Siam is in a position 
to help the propaganda in India. The cost of one entertain¬ 
ment at the hair-cutting ceremony of one of his sons of 
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Hes Mfijeaty is cnoug;h to lay the of a propaganda in 

India. Tlicre are 15 mmions of Panehamas in Southern 
Irtdia and over I 41} millions of low castes all over India who 
could be brought under the mHuence of the holy Dharma. 

The Following hgurea are copied from the India Census 
Report of 1891 


Military caste 


29,393.870 

Landholders 

. 

47,927361 

Temple servants 

■ ■ ■ 

320330 

Kayasthas 


2339,810 

Cattle breeding caste 


n 369319 

Agricultural labour 

■■ ■ ■ 

8,407396 

Brahmans 

n t r 

14,621.732 

Traders 

*** 

12.148.597 

Goldsmiths 

.* k 

1.66L06d 

Barbers 

-t-f ■ 

3,729.934 

Blacksmiths 


2,625,103 

Carpenters 


3,442,201 

Weavers 


9.369,902 

Washermen 


2.624,451 

Shepherds 

.. . 

5.152,175 

Oil men 


4,672,907 

Potters 

SIS 

3,497,306 

Line Workers 

M mm 

1.531.430 

Refuse cleaners -■ 

m-rnm. 

6.363 

Fishermen 

ai-v 

6,261,676 

Toddy drawers 

a.i- 

4,765.210 

Butchers 


605,690 

Leather workers 


14,0033 10 

Village watchmen 

mmm 

12.808300 

Methers or Scavengers 

, mm 

3,984.303 

Disreputable vagrants 
Ascetics, viz. ;— 


400,969 

Gossains 


321,612 

Bairagies 

1 4 * 

275.604 

Vaishnavas 

■■ * 

469,052 
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Sadhus 

376,130 

Bawas 

66,115 

Fakirs 

830.431 

European population in India 

166,428 

Eurasians 

81,044 

Parsis 

89,618 

Indian Christians 

1,807,092 


Out of tKe total population of 286,205,456 there are 
only 12,071.249 who are termed Literates. Out of these 
541,628 are females. The military landholders. Kayasthas. 
traders, and Brahmans may be broufi^t under the c^ategory 
of high-caste Hindus. Deducting their number and the 
Indian Mahoirunedans, there are over 140 millions of so-called 
low-castes. Imagine the ignorance that reigns in India. 
Only 12 millions out of 286 millions of people are literate. 
274 millions of people are ignorcmt of the first principles of 
elementary science. 

Now, there is a great responsible work for the Buddhists. 
The English and American people are spending millions 
every year in trying to convert the people to their religion. 
A hundred years of labour has produced only 18,07,092 
Native Christians in India. These are mostly from the low 
classes. Christianity can never become the religion of the 
p^ple of India. It may take 140 centuries at the present 
rate of conversion to convert even the low classes. The 
Islamic conquerors laid waste territory and destroyed many 
millions of Aryan Indian people who declined to accept the 
doctrines of Islam. It is only the very low-castes that 
accepted the Koran during the Mahomedan invasion. 

The only religion that will bring blessings upon the 
teeming millions of India, who are out-side the influence of 
caste, is the Dharma. Veda* are not for the low-ca»te and 
Sudros. Only the twice-bom can study them. There is 
therefore, no universality in them. Buddha repudiated caste 
and he welcomed the casteless. He made an absolute 
sacrifice of self, and taught the doctrine to the ignorant 
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masses. The high castes have their Vedas. Out of the 286 
millioiu of people, the f 4 millions of BraJimaru, 29 millions 
of milltaty laxidholders, 47 millions of ordinary landholders, 
12 millions of traders ^nd 2 miUions of Kayasths have a 
place In Indian society, Vedic religion does not recogniaie 
the Sudras and the low-caatee. There pre f4J millions o/ 
these /alien people in Ind/a, who are victims of ignorance, 
superstition and fatalism. To raise them to a higher level 
should be the aim of our Buddhist brothers of Japan, 
Burma. Siam, and Ceylon. 

India by right belongs to Buddha. For 4 asonl^hi/p and 
I D0,0l}0 kalpas, the Prince of fCapilavastu had to be born in 
India many thousand million times to prepare himself for 
the great work of saving the ivorld. The Prince of Kapila- 
vastu gave up hia royal home and his beautiful young wife, 
and his only son, in the bloom of manhood. He was 29 
years old when he made the Or eat Renunciation. The 
■*ying that a prophet is not honoured in his own country is 
often repealed. It is a stupid saying without any signih'- 
cance. He is not a prophet who is not honoured in his own 
country. The greatness of Buddha was acknowledged by 
all. He was the Lord of all India during has life-time. In 
the Pabbajja Sutta, StiHa Nifiaia the Bodhisattva, the ascetic 
Prince, adebessing King Bimbisara says; 

Hard by the Himalayan slopes there dwells, O King, a 
Sakya race, descendants of the sun Aditya Bandhu : from 
these I have sprung." The proudest of all royal races were 
the Sakyas. In the geneoTogicaJ table of the solar line of 
Kings who reigned in India, the Sakya Rajahs are mentioned. 
All lungs bowed down before him, his father became his 
disciple, his aunt,^ his cousins and his relations, all acknow¬ 
ledged him as their Teacher and Saviour. When he went to 
Kapilavaatu at the request of his father, 14,000 Bhikshus 
escorted him. It was a glorious army of holy men. When 
he was In the Mahavana garden m Kapilavastu, divine 
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beings from ten thousand worlds came to hear His tweet 
voice. Some of the Devas sang :— 

Ye k^ci Buddham saranam gala te 
Nate gamitsanti apaya bhumim 
Pahaya manuiaam deham 
Deca k.ayam paripuresaanti 

“DeVA SANfYUTTA. SaMYUTTA NiKAYA*’. 

He who takes the Buddha’s refuge 
To the re 2 dins of suffering will not go. 

When the human body is cast off 
Will to the celestial realms go. 

—(From **The ‘Journal of the Maha Bodhi Society, 

June and July, 1899.) 


FOR PEACE AND CULTURE 

By V. Sarti. 

Since time immemorial it has been the beneficial 
privilege of humanity that during periods of economic hard¬ 
ship, political unrest and spiritual unbalancedness there 
always appears in the world a great positive figure, standing 
out unwaveringly, not affected by the turmoil of the physical 
world, leading and guiding humanity towards Light, like a 
beacon rock. At present we are passing through such a tense 
period and it is especially befitting to remember this great 
privilege. It is by looking for this great helper, by whole¬ 
hearted devotion and co-operation with the work, he has 
outlined, and by a clear and definite realization of the fact 
that outside this positive Path towards Light there can only 
be final ruin in the chaos of ignorance, that we can re-establish 
the vital equilibrium and save ourselves from hopeless drown¬ 
ing in poverty, vulgarity, hatred, disease and debasity. 

The signs by which we can recognize the great helper, 
is that he will invariably hold highest the torch of Peace, 
Culture and Creative Activity, towards highest spirituality, 
, 8 
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OS manifealed in all fields of exlsteticc : in TeJigion, art, 
Science,, ecnnomics^ etc. 

WhiJat there are many such leaders in their local sphere 
of activity and guiding their own people or race, there is 
amongst the few one outstanding world figure, unifying the 
peaceful cultural aapiradona of mankind and guiding it in 
all the multiform aspects of existence and this leader of 
\t^orld Culture ia Nicholas Roerich. 

Bom in Russia in 1674, having early become the leading 
personality in the field of Art^ he was appointed in 1906 
Director of the Academy for Encouragement of Fine Aria, 
which developed tremendously under his leadership^ became 
tn 1910 First President of the ’'^S^orld of Art^** a Society 
renowned throughout Europe,, and in 1915 the 25lh anni- 
veraay of his enlightened activity was solemnly celebrated. 
Before the revolution he leaves Russia, goes to Finland and 
hence to Sweden. Nicholas Roerich holds an exhibition of 
his paintings in London m May I 920 and in December of the 
same year he exhibits his paintings at Kingorc Gallery, New 
York, His paifitinga then travel and visit most of the 
important cities of the United States. Many young enthusiasts 
respond to his call for Beauty and Culture and an under¬ 
standing devoted group of Americans founds the Roerich 
Museum. Nicholas Roerich, within the short periO'd of a few 
years, lays the Foundation of a number of Institutions in 
America in most vaiying fields of human life. These Insti-^ 
tutions have now, within hardly a decade, become not only 
leading cultural centres of that continent, but have radiated 
their cultural and educational activities all over the world, 
giving birth to numerous sister orgamzations and societies 
in even the remotest comers of the world. Roerich's 
beneficial teachings, encouraging to creative labour, showing 
that difficulties in life ore only stepa and thus poasibilities 
for higher ascent, his unifying peaceful interchange of human 
understanding, have been helping everyone to grow, by what 
is best in themselves. Thus those who benefi.t by the wisdom 
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of hi9 tenctiing &re not monotonously 5t&nda.Fdiz,od, but are 
Ai midtiFoTm in their expression as the beauty of growing 
Ufe itself. Thus he helps everyone in his own way. and his 
followers include not only people of every nation from East 
to West and North to South, but also so diverse men of the 
world, as scientists, clergymen, artists, statesmen, philosophers, 
bankers, workmen, etc. This is so because Roerich feeU 
with Kis heart the mentality of everyone, speaks everybody’s 
language, synthesizes the life and* beauty of the whole 
Cosmos, This multiformity of Nicholas Roerich is naturally 
first of all expressed in the Institutiona, which he has founded, 
begun, developed and continuously inspires in their 
uninterrupted expansion- 

It is impossible to express on paper the uplifting beauty 
of the Roerich Museum itself, containing more than a 
thousand canvasses of this master. The Roerich Museum is 
housed in the twenty-eight storey skyscraper building in 
New-York, One can find no better method of describing 
this Museum in an article, than going through the Museum’s 
halls and enumerating some of the frames of Roerich’s 
paintings. These names speak for themselves and the search¬ 
ing and learning hearts will understand the radiant canvasses : 
Sancta Series 3 "And we open the Gates", "And we do not 
fear'*, "And We continue fishing”, "And wc are trying**, 
*'And We s«". “And we bring Ught" t "The Meaaenger", 
"The Miracle", "Saintly Guests", Wisdom Seriea: "Fire 
Bl ossom**, "Chintamani", "She who leads", "Burning of 
Darkness" ; Banner of the East Series : ’"Mother of the 
World", "Buddha the Conqueror", ’"Signs of Christ", "Lao 
Tze", "Moses—The Leader", "Padma Samhhava", "Tsong- 
lOia-Pa", ’'Mohammed on Mt. Hira*', ’"Confucius the Jost 
One'*, “Sergius, The Builder", "MUarapa", "Nagarjuna, The 
Conqueror of the Serpent", "’Oirot, The Messenger of the 
White Burkhan", "The Command of Rigden-Jalpo’", 
"Sarakha, The Blessed Arrow", "Buddha, The Tester*', 
"Signs of Maitreya", "Krishna", "'The Bhagavan", "Master’s 
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Commanci » Madonna Labopiis'^ '‘CtLcngiz^JCkan Senes*'* 
’*Lumen Coeli", "St. Panteleimon, The Healer'*, "Queen of 
Heaven", "Flat Rei", "Flowers of Tirauf" and an endless 
Etring of similar calling uplifting subjects, 

Nicholas Koerich has founded and continuously guides the 
following ImtitutioQs. 

The Master institute of United Aita, founded In New- 
Y ork, on Nov. i 7» 1921 has the fallowing motto taken from 
Nicholas Roerich’s “Path of Bleftiing’' ; “Art will unify all 
humanity. Art Is one—indivisible. Art has ita many 
branches* yet all are one. Art Is the maniFestation of the 
coming aytithesis. Art is for all. Everyone will enjoy true 
art. The gates of the "Sacred Source'* must be wide open 
for everybody, and the light of Art will luAucnce numerous 
hearts with a new love*'. The Master Institute of United 
Arts urutes under one roof the greatest variety of faculties : 
piano, Organ, voice* violin, violoncello, painting and drawing, 
etching* theatre decoration* interior decoration, tapestry 
weaving, architecture, sculpture, ballet, chamber music, 
orchestra and opera, saifege* church music, drama, diction, 
poetry, literature, journalism, art. photography, folk songs, 
lecturing, etc. etc. There b also in the Roerich Museum 
an Institute for Advanced Ediicatioii. 

Cororia Mudi. International Art Centre, was founded in 
New-York in 3 922 and has aa its motto the following passage 
from Nicholas Roerich*5 “Beauty and Wisdom" : **Huniaruty 
is facing coming events of cosmic greatness. Humanity 
already realizes that ail occurrences are not accidental. The 
time for the construction of future is at hand. Before our 
eyes a revaluation of values is being witnessed. When we 
proclaim i Love, Beauty and Action, we know verily, that 
we pronounce the formula of the international language 
and this formula must enter every-day life. The Sign of 
Beauty will open all sacred Gates, beneath the Sign of Beauty 
we walk joyfully, with Beauty we conquer, through Beauty 
we pray, in Beauty we are united and now we aj£rm these 
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words not on the snowy heights, but amidst the turmod oF the 
city, and realIzinB the path of true reality, we greet with 
a happy smile the future.*' The Intcmatlonal Art Centre 
holds eihihitions* arranges productionj., lectures, concerts, 
encourages exchange of exhibitions between foreign natiorts. 
arranges tour lug and. loan exhibi tions- and generally aponaoTs 
moveuienta in every branch of Art. The latest exhibitions 
held in the Roerich Museum include French, German, 
Australian, South-American, South^African, Japanese and at 
this momerit Canadian and Finnish exhibitions are in progress, 
helping in a tremendous degree to bring together an inner 
inter'Undcrstanding of all nations. 

Unisvati Himalayan Research Institute was founded by 
Nicholas and Helena Roerich, and has its Headquarters in 
the Himalayas in Kulu, Naggsr, where land and buildings have 
been donated by Nicholas Roerich for scientific research work 
in the held of archajology, philology, botany and general 
biology. A biochemicai and cancer research laboratory i-i 
under construction with the special object of conducting 
research in ancient Ayur-vedic fields and in 1 ibetan 
pharmacopoeia and for analysis of the rich upper Hunalayan 
medicinal flora, a large harbarium of which has already been 
cchected. This Institute also publishes its official scientific 
organ "Unjavati Journal'* a new issue of which has just 
appeared* 

The Roerich Museum Press, New-York publishes the 
official organ of the Roerich Museum r The Bulletin, and 
volumes in all fields of Culture, Its *'New-Era Library*' com¬ 
prises thp following aeries : Lights of Asia , Lights of 

America", "Heroic Series", *'UrU3vati Series**, "Collectors 
Series", "Roerich Museum Series", "Natural History Series , 
'*Folh Lore Series'*, *'Sayings of Eternity", ' Songs and Sages". 
Nicholas Roerich's latest book Realm of Light , os well as 
his "Heart of .Asia , Flame in Chalice , Adamant etc. 
had been published hy this Press* as well as many books of 
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otKer authors: Foundations of Buddhism , *'American 

Artists”, “Wandering Harp”, “Goethe”, etc. 

During the last ten years there have come into life 
fifty two Roerich Societies, “devoted to the ideals of brother¬ 
hood and culture through art and science, as expressed in 
the teachings and paintings of Nicholas Roerich.” There 
are twenty five such SocieUes in the United States, thirteen 
in South America, twelve in Europe and two in Asia. In his 
remarkable volume “Realm of Light” Nicholas Roerich talks 
to all these seekers of Truth and Light. Everywhere in the 
world he feels at home, in every country he underlines the 
best, rejoices at it, encourages, advises, sponsors iU gro%vth. 
and thus helps to ascend everyone—the true helper on the 
Path of Light and Highest Culture, which has given him the 
open admiration and gratitude of the world. 

In his imtiring help for humanity's needs. Nicholas Roerich 
has created the Banner of Peace for the protection of Cultural 
Treasures of the world. This Banner is the emblem of the 
P®*ce Pact, which has found widest response all over 
the world, as an undeferrable necessity. The First World 
Conference at Bruges of the Union International pour le 
Pacte Roerich held last September moved its adoption by 
Governments, scientific and artistic institutions (some of them 
counting millions of members) and statesmen. The book 

The Roerich Pact gives thousands of enthusiastic votes 
which have been received within the first year only. Nicholas 
Roerich, by awakening in the people the reverence and 
appreciation of the world's cultural treasures, creates a new 
understanding amon^t humanity and thus the Roerich Pact 
is not an abstract regulation against war. but it is a method of 
eliminating in the very consciousness of people the possibilities 
of hatred and destruction. For as Roerich himself says: 
“When the whole earth will be covered by the Banner of 
Peace protecting cultural treasures, there will be no field 
for war I” 

The unity of cultural institutions of the world and their 
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con*tructive aspirationg are brirvgtng about the inception of 
a great new world body—The World League of Culture and 
the scope of this highest idealistic movement is indeed 
unlimited. 

Nicholas Roerich's own personality is absolutely selfless, 
directed but to the Cause of the Common Good, and in its 
expression is cosmic. His cTeativenesa is truly infinite. So 
much so that it has been even said by some art critics that 
all the paintings in the Roerich Museum could not have been 
painted by one person I But \vho has seen him at work, at 
the same time painting^ dictating an article and upholding 
a Conversation, knovirs well that creativenessT versatility of 
occupation and movability are his outstanding attributes. For 
Roerich everything is ahead, so he never rests, but moves 
onwards, onwards in colossal strides. During less than a 
decade Roerich has crossed the Atlantic ocean six times and 
the Indian Ocean five times^ has encircled with his Central 
Asiatic EiXpedition the whole of Inner Asia, covering many 
ten thousands of miles, through Kashmir. Ladak, Taklamakan, 
Dzungaria, Altai, Siberia, Mongolia, Tibet and back to India, 
crossing over thirty passes from 15,000 to 22,500 feet high,, 
bringing back endl esa masterpieces of artistic achievements of 
Central Asiatic Beauty and numerous scientific data, related 
In his books Altai-Himalaya" and "Shamhhafa'' and in his 
son Dr. George Roerich's, recent work "Trails to Inmost 
Asia . And within the same decade were created not only 
the majority of his magnificent canvasses now in the Roerich 
Museum in New-York (which the American Press calls "The 
Cathedral of Culture”), but also all the Institutions and 
Societies above enumerated—^Iruly an evidence of super¬ 
human grandeur of creative accomplishment f SigniGcant is 
the powerful portrait of Nicholas Roerich by his son Svetoalav 
Roerich, representing the master with a sacred casket in his 
hands. 

In all his activities Madame Helena Roerich is mseparahly 
and inspiringly participating and one always feels that the 
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world is entitled to expect a book on the noble life of her, 
who leads so self-sacrificingly, saintly and gloriously I 

TTiere is so much one would like to say about Nicholas 
Roerich—there are things on a spiritual, highest level, which 
can only be understood when the heart is conscious of a 
greater life, that transgresses the limitations of the world, 
which can think in the spirit in a cosmic way—and these 
higher conceptions cannot be explained in mere words, they 
are only understood from Heart to Heart. All those who 
have had the great privilege to come into personal contact, 
will have felt this greatness, which passes beyond worldly 
understanding. They will have felt how infinite are the 
sources from which this great leader towards the good of 
humanity draws his endless creativeness, beauty and bliss. 


THE RIDDLE OF IMMORTAUTY 

By Dr. George Grimm. 

I. 

The problem of immortality is the fundamental problem of 
mankind. To be sure, in many men the consciousness of the 
indestructibility of their being by death is so firmly rooted that 
this is no problem at all to them. Rather do they say with 
Spinoza: “We feel, and have th • experience, that we are 
immortal.*’ But at the same time t ere are not a few men in 
whom this basic consciousness is extinct. They decline to 
believi’ in any continued life after death on the authority of 
the churches. As the children of our scientific age they reject 
faith. They will only accept what piermits of being scientificaUy 
proven to them ; science, however, has proven the precise 
contrary, namely, that the immortality of man is an 
impossibility. 

In fact, with us up to now, the conflict between knowlelge 
and belief, and therewith, between science and religion, in no 
domain has been greater than precisely here. Since it will 
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coiisiderably illumine: the ^ittitude oF BuddKLsm towards our 
problem, let ug dcFine more closely this opposidon. 

Our religions ils well as our science, stort out with the 
tacit assumption that die essential nature of man must in any 
case consist in some one or other of his recognisable QUaUtics, 
more especially, in hi* mental ^ualidea. as being the noblest 
and moat exalted. Now for science, all the mental funcdDits 
of men, particularly his thinking and therewith his entWe 
conscioiisness, are ^wentiaUit bound up with his bodily 
organism ; aUn, these mental functions are organic functions, 
that is to say, functions of the bodily organism and can therefore 
continue in activity only so lon^ as there exists this organism, 
inclusive of its finer material or astral constituents. However, 
Upon thb assumpdon common to both religion and science, 
that the essential nature of man consists precisely in these 
mental functions, the destruction of the human being by the 
death of the bodily organism, follows as a necessary conse* 
quence. Between religion which, in all its forms, culminates 
in the doctrine of the indestructibility of our essence, and 
science which demonstrates as doomed to death that which 
religion, as well as itself, declares to be the essential nature 
of man. the gulf is tom wide open. 

At the same time there stands this fact, that neither of 
the two opponents is able to overthrow the other. Religion is 
not in a position seriously to contest the scientist's knowledge 
of the materiality even of the highest mental functions, and 
therewith the doctrine of the annihilation of the essential 
nature of man, which resides in these functions, upon the dis- 
soludon of the corporeal organism in death. And no science 
is able to weaken in other quarters, the overwhelming grounds 
for the fundamental dogma of every teligfion which is precisely 
the doctrine of the indestructibility of our essence by death. 

II. 

In such a conflict, what new is the position taken up by 
Buddhism which, claiming to be a religion of knowledge, here 
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alto naturally, can only support itself upon logical grounds? 
The Buddhist says: “The fact that with you religion and 
science cannot come to terms with each other, indicates that 
on both sides truth and error must be intimately interwoven, 
inasmuch as the strength, nay, the invincibility, of each side 
lies in the truth it represents, its weakness, however, in the 
error %vith which it has amalgamated this truth.*’ 

What now is the truth on either side? True is the position 
taken up by science that all the mental functions are condi¬ 
tioned by the bodily organism. If the eyes go to ruin, then 
one has no more sensations of sight, no more perceptions, in 
short, no more sight-consciousness. If the ears become deaf, 
then there is no more hearing-consciousness. If the nose and 
the tongue get out of acdon, then one no longer has any smell 
and taste-consciousness. And in so far as the body, as organ 
of touch, loses the capacity of feeling, then also ceases touch- 
consciousness. Even with thinking it is all over, if the brain 
is seriously damaged ; then one has no longer any conscious¬ 
ness. generally speaking. Any activity of the senses without an 
organ of the senses is just as impossible as digestion without 
a stomach. All consciousness which itself is again the sequel 
of sense-activity, is thus “conditioned by the corporeal 
organism, in the same way that, conditioned by a tree, a 
shadow may arise.** 

But as justified as is science in this direction, equally 
as justified is religion with its dogma of the indestructibility of 
our essence. That the two standpoints cannot be united.— 
the fault of this lies in the error with which each of them has 
knit up the truth it represents. Neither of them, however, 
succeeds in laying bare this error of the other side because it 
is the same error that prevails on both sides, so that thus each 
of them, with its discovery, would disavow itself. This error 
resides in their common hosts, namely, that the essential nature 
of man corvsists in his mental qualities. Because this common 
basis is for each of them not to be questioned, and becautc it is 
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falsct therefore » there no prospect of bridging over the gulf 
between science and religion so Long fts this cominon bs-sis has 
not been proven false and recognised as such, 

(To be continued.) 


REVIVAl OF BUDDHISM 

By Raj Rahadcjr Panwt Sheo Narajiv, Advocate. 

There is no doubt people of India, particularly Hindus^ know 
more of Buddhism now than they knew twenty five years ago. 
Modern matenalism is creating a sort of indifference towards 
religion, as such, all over the world but the present state of 
mind cannot last long. Time is not far when a levulaion towards 
materialism will begin after the world had the taste of the 
sweets of it. Be it aa ft may^ the spread of Buddhism has 
not been in the past due to force, or allurements for temporal 
advantages. It is a religion which cannot commercialise any¬ 
thing, Its basis is simplicity of life, eradication of BUpersdtians. 
regulation of conduct according to the code of ethics taught 
by the Buddha. Mundane affairs are not discouraged but 
regulated on morality, Ocography and ethnography are 
unknown to it. 

To Burmese and Sinhalese, Indians owe some re¬ 
acquaintance with Buddhist literature. They established 
Dharmasalas, Viharas in this country. A magnificent Vihara 
has lately been opened at Samath near Benares, but if a 
biblical phrase is permisBihle, '‘the harvest is plenty but the 
labourers are few.'* Hindus have any amount of praise for 
the Buddha, Indeed they take pride in him hut they do not 
seem inclined to revive it in India In preference to their gods 
and goddesses. I am inclined to think that Buddhism cannot 
make its headway in the present state of things among Hindus. 
Moharmnadans In this country do not view Buddhism with 
approval. They do not concern themselves about its literature. 
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[ndian CbrUdans (io not find in it Any comfort or hop« and, 
A7C therefore not attracted by it though they admire Buddha 
a$ the founder of a proseJytiaing religion. The depressed 
cbifiSca in India are in a strange predicament. Hindua fear 
their going over to other religions which allure them with 
better status and therefore Hindua relax caste rules in their 
favour to a limited extent. There ia no organiaatiem of 
Buddhist preachers to bring them in the fold of Buddhism 
and elevate them to a full status in society. Poor fellows 
are hanging in the balance and are being exploited by Semitic 
religions not for a genuine love for them but to make use of 
them» when converted, to serve political ends« 1 may here 
note that there is no succeuful Buddhist institution in India with 
Indian Bhikkhus. Indian Funds, Indian management. In matter 
of civil rights we know that Sinhalese and Burmese follow 
in theb coirntries certain laws and customs (fex Idcj as they 
are called) in which the element of Buddhism is predorni- 
nent. Buddhists who live hi some parts of India e,g. in 
Chittagong and in Himalayan Hills, mostly live like Hindus, 
follow Hindu law and in some instances are cosmopolitan in 
matters of worship. 

5ome time ago I wrote in the columns of the jVfahahod'hr 
journedt that some Burmese members of the Legislative 
Assembly should be persuaded to introduce into the Legislative 
Council a bill lo regulate msitters of marriage, divorce, inherit¬ 
ance and cognate matters for Indian Buddhists basing it on the 
substratum of Hindu Law. Hindua are seeking madifications 
of some parts of Hindu Law voth a view to remove obstacles 
in the way of Hindus forming one compact Hindu nation but 
they axe met at each stage with opposition from orthodoif 
Hindus. There has been a partial success for the reformers, 
hence civil marriages are resorted to when marriage according 
to religious restrictions cannot be legally valid between people 
of different persuasions. 1 would repeat the suggestion 1 have 
made before. My idea ia that there are some Hindus who 
would openly embrace Buddhism had they been assured that 
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civil rights of converts to Buddhism are ndequately regulated 
by legislation. Once a Buddhist Code of Indian Buddldat law 
h passed by the legislature, we may well hope that some 
Indians may become convcrta to Buddhism. They will then 
perceive that by conversion they have a definite law to follow» 
Thus if some Indiana become Buddhists, we may hope,^ in 
course of time* to see Indian Buddhist churches in different 
provinces of India. In the present state of things 1 am afraid 
Burmese and Sinhalese being ignorant of the various languages 
in India will not prove effective preachers even if they acquire 
a smattering in some of them. 

] have been watching the activities of the Mahabodhi 
Society ever since its foundation, 1 have been distributing 
Buddhist literature in Urdu and English fnr quarter of a century 
but what do i find? People take away my publications to read, 
some evince great avidity to be acquainted with the principles 
of Buddhism, others merely skip throu^ some pages purely 
out of curiosity : but none seems to be keen about Buddhism. 
Moat of the Indians 1 have come in contact with labour under 
the impression that Buddhism is a goddess cheerless and a 
metaphysical cult for the philosophically minded people only 
and is therefore not suited to the aspirations and mental 
cravings of the masses. 

1 am therefore strongly of opinion that our endeavours 
should be directed to get a code of civil law passed by the 
legislature* Meanwhile we should throw broadcast literature 
on Buddhist subjects in all the vernaculars of India to pave 
the way for the revival of Buddhism* On Buddha day we 
should deliberate on this question and organise a band of 
workers who could write leaflets on Buddhist subjects in the 
vernaculars of India. 




SPIRITUAL FACULHES 

Traiislatcd from the OTigined Pali of PaiisaTubhidamaggo. 
By BRAHMACHAiU Devapr[ya Wausincha. 

In how many ways arne the five spiritual faculbe* developed 
and well developed? 

It is ia ten ways that the five apintual faculbe* developed 
and well developed. 

By the abandonment and the well abandonment of faith¬ 
lessness the spiritual faculty of faith is developed and well 
developed : and by the development and well development 
of faith, the abandonment and the well abandonment of faith¬ 
lessness take place, 

[Repeat the same with regard to enetBy, mmdfulneas 
concenbarion and wbdocn eubatituting '*energy“ etc., in the 
place of 'Yaith",] 

Thus in these ten ways the development and the well 
development of the five spiritual faculties take place. 

In how many ways are the five spiritual faculties 
developed ; in how many ways do their development and the 
well development take place as also their tranquilisation and 
com pie te tranquillisati on ? 

In four ways the five spiritual faculties are developed and 
in four ways their development and the well development as 
also their tranquilllsadon and complete tranquillisarion take 
place. 

At the moment of the attainment of the path of the stream, 
the five spiritual faculties are developed, and at the moment 
of the fruition of the attainment of the stream, the develop¬ 
ment and the well development as also their tranquillisarion and 
complete banquillisarion take place. 

[Repeat the same with regard to the "Once Returner"** 
the Never Returner'* and arahat.J 
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This is the fourTold path purification^ the faur-foLd puri- 
hcAtion of fruition, the four-fold purification hy completely 
cutting D^, and the four-fold purification by tranquillisation. 

In these four ways the five spiritual faculties are developed 
and in four ways their development and the Well development 
as also their tranquillisation and the complete tranquilliaap'on 
take place. 

In how many kinds of persons is theie the development 
of the spiritual faculties ? How many persons have the spiritual 
faculties (fully) developed 

Of eight persons there is the development of spiritual 
faculdea. Three persons have the spiritual faculties (fully) 
deveiotwd. 

Who are these eig^ persons in whom there is the deve¬ 
lopment of the spiritual faculties? 

(They are): Of the seven adepts and the ordinary lay 
man seeking after his own spiritual good. 

Of these eight persons there is the development of the 
spiritual faculties. 

Who arc the three persons who have their spiritual 
faculties (fully) developed? 

(1) The one who IS awakened by hearing, the disciple of 
the Buddha who Is free from the cankeis, has the spiiitual 
faculties (fully) developed ; (2) the one who is intuitively 
awakened in the sense of self-created, has the spiritual faculties 
(fully) developed and (3) the Fully Awakened One. the Arahat, 
in the sense of the immeasureable. has the spiritual faculties 
(fully) developed. 

Thus is the development of the spiritual faculties of the 
eight persons and these (latter) three persons have their 
spiritual faculdea (fully) developed- 



BUDDHISM IN GERMANY 

By K . Fischer. 


Buddhist activities have been started in Germany before 
the A small circle of persons eager to find mental help 

and support in the Doctrine of the great Indian Sage, held 
meetings at that time and also a German Buddhist journal was 
printed. Yet taking the Germans in general, we must admit 
that they were perfectly ignorant of Buddhism. In fact, as 
long as all was going on well who would be found willing to 
hear the Doctrine that characterised all life as suffering? 
When, however, the conditions of existence in Europe and 
especially in Germany had suffered a violent shock through 
the great war and its outcome had mined oiv splendid 
economics, then the man of the West realized that life points 
towards a basis that though it had been overlooked for the 
last 100 years, should not be neglected. He realized that 
the religious man stands before the political man and as the 
official representatives of religious life, the Christian churches 
had proved insufficient for the wants of man, he turned his 
searching glance towards the East as towards the origin of all 
religious life. It was Buddhism that was particularly qualified 
by a tradition of thousands of years to supply to the 
religious need of man. The result was a sudden increase of 
interest in the Doctrine of the Buddha Gotama who dis¬ 
covered actxiality 2500 years ago. when he. as prince 
Siddhattha of the Sakya family, had left his wife and child 
and life of luxury m his father*8 house to seek the tmth as a 
religious mendicant. 

We must thank Dr. P. Dalhke in the first place for making 
it possible for any sincere searcher to supply to his religious 
wants. During decades of studies in Buddhist lands, in Ceylon 
especially. Dr. Dalhke as it were more and more developed 
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into the Doctrine. Though his first Buddhist publications had 
impressed strongly all unprejudiced minds, yet not content 
with spreading Buddhist literature only. Dr. Dalhke resolved 
to set the germ for Buddhist Life in Europe. He therefore 
built the Buddhist House at Berlin-Frohnau, that was intended 
to be a centre for Buddhist activities in Germany. In autumn 
1924 the Buddhist House first attracted public attention. It 
was then that Dr. Dalhke arranged the celebration of Uposatha 
on fullmoon days. 

The Buddhist House attracted many seekers of the truth. 
Unfortunately the founder of the House was unable to carry 
out his plans regarding the financial support of his foimdation, 
neither could any substantial help be found from other quarters. 
Yet it has been possible also after Dr. Dahlke’s death, in spring 
1928, to celebrate Uposatha on every fulbmoon night. 

Meanwhile general interest in Buddhism has declined. Yet 
more earnest seekers have remained true to the Doctrine. 
This may be seen on Uposatha days, when everybody is 
welcome to take part in the ceremony. 80 or 100 and 
even more visitors come regularly eager to find stimulation 
in the teaching of the Buddha Gotama. 

We do not merely discuss the Buddha’s doctrine in detail, 
but. attempt to show that ’’Right Insight” as meditated by 
the Buddha, the teacher of Actuality, will give a modem 
person really all he want-* and solve his many problems. 
Wrong thinking really is at the bottom of these problems and 
the dissolution of the false circle that life itself produces must 
be attempted. Buddhism touching Actuality i.e., life at the 
very root, shows that every person is the maker of his destiny 
by his own doing. l~his is a principle for action as it is for 
every form of growth: such as the nutriment, even so the 
fruit ; the word ’’nutriment” taken in the mental sense as well 
as the psychic and thus including the whole of the life process. 
Evil action in thought, in word, in deed has an evil result, 
good action has a good result. Every selfish doing will be 
understood as evil action and any doing tending to the dissolu- 
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rion of selHsKness regarded as good actiori, that is. practically 
renunciation and recollection. It is said (Majjh. 9) that **lo 
destroy life is evil, to steal, to lead an impure life, to tell a 
falsehood, to calumniate, coarse language, idle talk, craving, 
ill-will and false iruight arc evil.’* To abstain from these evil 
things and Right Insight—this is good action. 

As long as a person does not realize that he himself is the 
maker of his destiny craving shall drive him from one existence 
to the other low or high according to his doing without ever 
setting his heart at rest. As long as a person lacks a kind 
disposition, kind words and deeds cannot be expected from 
him. Not before Right Insight is acquired this wretched 
wandering through the universe will disappear ; however by 
patience and perseverance the complete overcoming of craving 
may become possible some day and thus bring to cessation 
birth, old age, disease and death and therewith all sutfering. 
By extinguishing lust, hatred and ignorance man brings to a 
final close the beginningless chain of existence. 

In spite of all the misery of outward circumstances, we 
have in our days the great advantage that even in Europe 
instruction in the Buddha-Dhamma has become possible. In the 
unique teaching of .Actuality. The only means of propagating 
Buddhism is by teaching the Doctrine. Tlicrefore any person 
who has been instructed himself' will think it his duty to com- 
murucate his understanding to others. For this purpose public 
meetings are held on every Wednesday at the Buddhist 
Holz h aiis in Berlin-Frohnau where Buddhism is taught and 
discussed, and a journal Buddhistisches Leben and Denkens 
(Buddhist Life and TTinking) appears in print. 

Even though the Buddhist movement in Germany is not 
great in numbers—it would hardly be possible to state the 
number of adherents in Germany—^yet it bears the living trace 
of self-reliant growth. 

Besides Dr. Dahlke’s adherents there is another Buddhist 
movement in Berlin called “TTie Community around Buddha” 
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which also publishes a journal called **Der Buddhaweg und 
wir Buddhisten." 

Small circles of Buddhists hold meetings in Munchen. 
Konigsberg. Kdln and Hannover. 

“Tbe best of all gifts is the gift of the Dhamma.” 


HELLS IN BUDDHIST UTERATURE 

Bv Dr. Bimala Chxtkn Law, Ph.D., M.A., BX. 

In my work, ‘‘Heaven and Hell in Buddhist Perspective*'^ 
I have set before the reader ideas of Heaven and Hell prevalent 
among the people at the time of the Buddha. This paper con* 
tains some new and interesting information about Buddhist 
hells only. 

The Mahavastu which is one of the important books of 
the Lokottaravadin sect of the Buddhists contains a very 
interesting account of eight hells. The eight hells are the 
following: — (i) Sahjiva, Kalasutra, SaAghata, Raurava, Maha* 
raurava, Mahavid, Tapana and Pratapana. Each hell is 
divided into four parts and contains four gates. It is one 
hundred yojanas in width and surrounded by iron walls. All 
the rooms of each hell are full of hellish fires and each room 
is hundred yojanas in extent. Here great sinners suffer terribly 
for hundred years and are burnt for hundred years. The guards 
of hell beat the sinners with iron rods.* In the Safijiva hell 
creatures are himg with heads downwards and legs upwards. 
They quarrel with one another and hurt one another with iron 
nails. They feel burning sensation all over the bodies. The 
creatures freed from this hell fall into the Kukkula hell where 
they suffer much being biunt by the fire husks. Set free 
from this hell they fall into Kunapa hell where the asses tear 
their bodies, cat their flesh and suck thdr blood. Seeing the 

1 PaUiaKed in 1925 by TKacker, Spink & Co.. Calcutta. Price Rs. 4/*. 
t Mabivaatu (EUl. Senart), p. 9. 
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beautiful green leaves of the trees, they run towards them to 
seek happmegs. Then the crows and vnhiires having irou faciiS 
suck the blood of the injured po'rtions of their bodies and 
afterw'ards eat their flesh. The hellish creatures being terrified 
and hurt, run to the Asipatavana, where a large quantity of 
the blood of their bodies is shed. They then go to the banks 
of the Vaitarani river and dive into its hot water» The 
guardians of hell juerce thein with iron rods, throw them 
on the shore, make them cat iron molasses and drink water 
composed of iron and copper. Thus they suffer in this hell. 

In the second hell the bodies of the sinners are hurt and 
blood comes out of them. They are cut from the heads to the 
shoulders. They attack otie another in this horrible hell full 
of smoke. 

The third hell stands in the midst of the two mountains 
extending over many yojanas and idways keeping the fire 
burning. Here the guards of hell beat the sinners with w’eapons. 
They being terrified, find shelter in the mountains, Tn front 
of the sinners fire appears. They being terrified, come back 
and then at their back fire burns. The mountains then combine 
after making a terrible noise and oppress the sinners who feel 
pain but do not die. 

In the fourth hell many hellish creatitrcs are detained. 
Fire hums in their hands and they make a terrible noise. 

In the fifth hell which is many yojanas in extent and alw'ays 
burning, the guards of hell punish the sinners with clubs in 
their hands. They move to and fro being puzzled and terrified. 

In the sixth hell which is called Tapana hell, many sinners 
are detained here as m the fourth helL Their flesh is eaten up 
after they are thrown on w^ct trees. They fall into sw'oon 
being reduced to skeleton. In cousequtmee of ihcir deeds cold 
wind blows and on all aides bitter burning sensation is felt 
and the s in ti ers are burnt thereby. 

In the seventh hell there stands a horrible mountain made 
up of fire and the sinuets are pierced with pointed iron naiLs, 
still they do not die but they fall therefrom iuto the Kukkula 
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htill where they run hither and thither being scorched by 
burning 6re. Being freed from this hell they drop down into 
the KuuniTii hell where the>' are eaten up by blach creatures. 
Set free from this hell they run towards the forest where they 
are attacked by vultures and crows. They then enter into the 
Asipatravaiia and Narakakumbha. Injured at the Asipatravana 
they dive into the hot water of the Vaitarani river. 'Hia 
guards of bell pull them up from the water by iron hooks and 
throw them into the blaming fire. They then become hungry 
and thirsty and begin shouting at the top of their voice. The 
guards of hell make their moolbs open by iron rods aud forcibly 
thrust the red hot iron into their mouths. Their tongues, 
throats, intestines etc., are aU burnt and they drop down on 
the ground but they do not dic. 

In the eighth or last hell fire runs amuck from the east 
to the west and from the west to the east, from the north to 
the south and vice versa. The entire hell appeairs as if an 
oven of fire* The sinners are burnt hero like fuel. No doubt 
they feel much pain but they di> not die. Thus we get a ^dvid 
account of the untold miseries and horrible snHeriugB of the 
sinners in Buddhist hells as described in the Mahavastu 
(Senart’s Ed, pp. lo foU,)- 






SOME CURIOSITIES OF REUGION 

By S. Hau>ar. 


TKe prevailing religion of the We<l is of Eaatem origin 
and, alLhough extravagant claims are made on its BeKaJf by its 
followers, it shares many of the peculiarities of other Oriental 
religions^ and in some of its grimmer aapecta it goes one better 
than the rest. The founder of Christianity is said to have 
regarded all previous religious teachcrE with contempt* TTie 
writer of the Fourth Oospel makes him characterise his 
predecessors as thieves and robbers, Thiis^ Christians ore 
taught to despise all men living outside then own magic circle. 
My own idea is that the real teaching of Jesus has in this, 
and in some other respects been grossly misrepresented in the 
books of the New Testament. Heath ens* however, may with 
profit take note of the result of the teachings of the Oiurches 
as based on the Bible* In the early days of Chriatianity* the 
old Greek and Roman culture, to which Bur ope owes so much, 
was placed under a ban. St* Augustine boasted that in his 
Bishopric of Hippo it was impossible to find a single copy of 
the works of Cicero, Under his guidance the Council of 
Carthage forbade even the bishops to read heathen authors. 
Milton's *'Areopagjtica'', a masterly defence of the liberty of 
the Press, was prohihited by Cromwell, who was a bigoted 
Puritan. In the eighteenth century Buff on expressed doubts, 
on geological grounds, regarding the truth of the Biblical 
account of the Creation ; hut he was compelled by the theo- 
logians of the Sorbotme {the great theological faculty in the 
University of Paris) to retract his contradiction of Moses. 
John Wesley and other good Christians had no doubt thar the 
theory of gravitation promulgated by Newton was erroneous. 
In 1664 in. Ebigland there was drawn up a declaration express^ 
ing deep regret that scientific research was undermining 
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I>eople'fi faith in the Word of God. In the same year Bishop 
Colemo, who was a ^eat mathematician, was excommimicBted 
for his critical analysis of the Old Testament. Trinity College. 
Cambridge, refused to allow a copy of Darwin a Origin of 
Sjjecies*' in its library,, In Texas. U, S, A., at the present 
time, no Infidel, Atheist, or Agnostic can be employed in any 
capacity in the University and such books as Mi» Wells s 
^'Outline of HiatoTy” have been publicly burnt, jowett was 
for ten years deprived of the emoluments of his office as Regius 
Professor of Creek at Oxford. He was obnoxioua to heresy- 
hunters. He had long been suspected for the hberaliiy of his 
religious opinions. Punch wrote : 

‘"A little book Juwclt muH e. 

Aod argufil ni>t bi one nf truth afraid I 
But Oxford Dana alike fear truth acd lowrtt. 

And their ptocredinga not m lUtIn show il. 

Oirist Church. Oxford, refused to admit Robert Southey 
as a student on account of his independent religious views. 
Mr. J, Br S. Haldane, the eminent biologist, has stated that 
at the age of eighteen the authorities bied to sack him from 
Rton for introducing a copy of the Riddle of the Umveise 
by Elamest Haeckel. Professor F. D. Maurice was deprived 
of his Professorial chair at King's College, London, because he 
Ventured to call in <jUc 9 tiDn the doctrine of eternal punishment. 
Professor William R. Smith of Aberdeen was removed from 
office in 18fll on account of his critical views concerning the 
Old Testament published in the “Encyclopaedia Edtannica^ 
and elsewhere. Dean MUman's “History of the Jews” was 
denounced from the Universily pulpit in Oxford because 
Abraham, '"the fKcnd of God.'* was described In it as a 
■*SKeik", The Rev. J, M. Thompson. Fellow of Magdalen 
College. Oxford, was subjected to penalties because he 
declared the miracles of the Virgin Birth of Ghnflt and his 
physical Resuireclion to be unhistoiical. St. Louis (1126-70) 
had the Talmud and the Jewish libriaries buml. Pope 
John XXII commanded the bishops of France to destroy 
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Taimuds wherever found. Pope Eugeniu* deatroyed many 
Jewish libraries. Dr. Prtcslly, an English Unitarian^ had hts 
library burnt in Birmingham by the mob for being an atheistic 
revolutionary. The Jesuits denounced Deacartes as an Atheist 
and put his works upon the Index of Prohibited Books although 
he was a good Catholic, while the Protestant Divines of Holland 
declared him to be both a Jeemt and an Atheist. Vaomi, the 
Italian free thinker was arrested and condemned, as an atheist, 
to have his tongue cut out, and to be strangled at the stake 
and his body to be afterwards burnt to ashes. The sentence 
was executed on February 9, 1619. Huxley wrote in "Lay 
Sermons*' i "There are one or two living men, who« a couple 
of centuries hence, will be remembered as Descartes is now, 
because they have produced great thoughts which will live and 
grow as long as mankind lasts. If the twenty-first century 
studies their history, it will find that the Christianity of the 
middle of the nineteenth century recognised them only as 
objects of vilification.'* 


RHYTHM OF LIFE 

By BRAHMAOtAitl CioVlNDA. 

Threefold is the rhythm of life— 
takings 

giving* 

self-absorbed; “ 

Inhaling 1 take the world within me. 
Exhaling 1 ^ve myself to the world. 
Emptied 1 live within my self“ 
live 

without self 

and open again. 

Inhaling 1 take the world within me^ 
Ejihaling I give myself to the world. 
Emptied I experience abundance 
Formless I fulfill the form. 




THE NEW OVIUZATiON 
By Arthur C. March. 


Wesak Day is surely the greatest day in the history of 
the world, for on the first Wesak day was bom among men 
the supreme teacher of mankind, he who set before It the 
noblest Coal, he who was himself the example of its attain¬ 
ment. Mankind struggles blindly in the darkness of ignorance, 
yearning for the light, seeking it in the world around him ; 
the Buddha tame and bade him turn hi# gaze within. He 
taught man that in himself are to be found the rcalihd of 
Life, and that if he will only set himself to develop his latent 
power# he wUl find all Truth and all wisdom will be hia. The 
Buddha placed before mankind the most ennobling conception 
of man ever conceived—Hio miserable worm, tainted with 
original sin. the sport of a capricious deity, but a being of 
infinite possibilities and unlimited powers, who by his 
efforts may become greater than the highest god the mind 
has yet conceived. 

But he also taught that these ciiialitieB nr powers are not 
the exclusive possession of the individual : all share alike in 
them, and only by developing them with the right motives, 
and using them for the benefit of all. can they be a blessing 
to the individual and to the race. 

This is where Buddhism differ# fundamentally From all 
other religions. The "Soul” of man is not that which separates 
his from all other unit# of life, but that which binds him to 
them, making all life truly one great spiritual unity, the only 
deity which truly is. 

When this great fact is grasped by the mind of man. it 
gives him a new outlook on life, a real conversion or “chaUEe 
of mind”. He sees that all egoistic grasping can bring him 
only, ill, that peace and well being can come but to Kim who 

II 
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works in k&ntiorty wilt ttus great Irulh. who given instead of 
grasps, who works for olf instead of For self. 

[f each njaji would but teat the truth of this teaching in 
his daily life, what a different world we should live in. And 
this is true in a very literal sense, for the world is the creation 
of Man. the great farces of Nature which we consider as being 
utterly beyond the control of man being amenable to his will, 
when he has learnt how to use them rightly. The Iddhr powers 
which Buddhism speaks of are much vaster powers than most 
of us dream. 

But it is sufficient for most of us to learn to create a new 
earth by re-creating himself^ by building up a noble character 
by power of right thinking and altruistic doing. Let each 
earnest Buddhist concentrate on that task, and a new humanit>' 
shall arise which shall sweep away all the evils of the past and 
build the grandest civilization man has yet known. 

What a marveUeus civilization a Buddhist civilUiation would 
be ! A civilization based on Right, not on might; a civilization 
based on Love, not on hate : a civilization in which each unit 
would perfect himself by haimoniouB co-operation, instead of 
degrading himself by chaotic competitfon, yet one in which 
the individual would not be sacrificed for the supposed bencht 
of the community^ 

A Buddhist CJVtUzation would draw out all the best and 
noblest in a man, and. would give every man the fullest 
opportunity of expressing his talents. Wbot an era of Art, 
of Literature,, of Science, would Buddhism as the religion of 
a race usher In! The mins of Buddhist art in past centuries 
in India, Ceylon, Burma, China. Japan, Korea, all are earnest 
of what Buddhism will accomplish when greater opportunity 
shall permit of sdll greater work. 

And that time must come : and it may not be far off. 
There is world turmoil, but sucb Is only the pent-up poisons 
of egoism being thrown out of the system ; the world disease 
will be healed, and health shall be restored. 

The religions of the West have brought the sword of 
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strife ; but the age of strife U pussing^ and the Wiadorn RelLgion 
of tbe Buddha must now take tbeir place. Tbe tune is surely 
coming wben the World will be weary of its petty strifes^ when 
its cup of sorrow will overflow and c/uJ^^/uz will teach it to put 
aside concern for the illusory self to concentrate on the 
universal. Then shall Peace reign on earth once more. 

The West hjiR had a severe lesson, for it will be long 
before the karma of the last great war la worked out ; the 
East seemingly has not yet had its lesson. But above the 
clash of strife we hear whispers of a new era, prophesied of a 
"Messiah* \ of a hero king who is to bring an era of peace^ of 
a Buddhist Kingdom which is to usher in a retgn of peace. 
These rumours come from the sou) of humanity mrouslng From 
its sleep to a cognition of that world where the limits of time 
and apace are not. Thus sang the De vaa before the Buddha 
came, and those who were not deafened hy the din of earth, 
heard their songs. 

Let us prepare ourselves for dua future. Let us make 
ourselves worthy of rebirth at so auspicious a time. For 
assuredly we shall play our part in the new era, if u?e senile to 
become worthy of so great a karma. 










A FEW DISTINCTIVE FEATURES OF BHAGAWAN 
BUDDHAS REFORMATION 

By Dr. A. L. Nair. Bombay. 

Buddha‘a great object in life lay in demolishing the 
unclean barriers between castes and castes, factions and 
factions ; and the constitution of his San^a (Brotherhood) 
eloquently bears testimony to this fact. From the most 
erudite Brahmin monk to the lowest Pariah—the scavenger, 
all found equal scope for development and religious pursuit 
in the Sangha. Life ought to be equally respected, whether 
enshrined in a Brrthmin or a Pariah or a beast, life ought 
to be held sacred, life ought to be given favourable ground 
for expansion and development and this natural corollary 
paved the way for the second great feature of Ahimsa (Non- 
Violence). He condemned in strong terms the killing of 
mute ammals in sacrifices, which were performed for the 
attainment of supposed pleasures of the heavens. He 
repeated in no unmistakable language that this creates thirst 
pleasures, for life and is a definite outcome of ignorance, 
narrowness and mistaken notion about the interpretation and 
the real dehmtion of Dharma. He discovered that from the 
days of the Lpanishads, the craze for renunciation and bloody 
sacrifices and Philosophic speculations, had gone on with 
such uninterrupted zeal and vigour that a mass of rituals. 

formulas, ceremonies and beliefs was gradually coming 
up With the result that the humane and most essential inter¬ 
pretation of Dharma was buried therein and tradition, blind 
faith, perversion of truth, sectarian considerations and low 
level of religious mendicants, loomed large in the life of the 
people. Tradition had taken a strong hold of the mind of 
the people and in one place, Gotama. while addressing an 
assembly, says ; “Oh Kalamas. don't believe in what I am 
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going to preachy beicause it is handed down by tradition^ or it 
is 50 stated in holy works, or it can be so proved by inferen¬ 
tial evidence or it suits my Faiths or the person, addressing 
15 an eminent Sanyasi and hence venerable to me : but 
exercise your judgment and discretion and if it convinces 
you that it is tiue^ believe in it-” Cotama^s attitude of 
approaching faith, created, therefore,, a new atmosphere and 
thereby a great sensation. He, therefore, gave out his con¬ 
ception of Dharma as to how to conduct oneself in Life— 
took his stand upon character—good life -ethics and 
psychology combined. He made mind the starting point ; 
and how to conquer the mind, control and develop it by 
purifying it, is the essence of bis Dharma. He thus gave to 
the world his simplest conception of Dharma as constituting 
l€lvil morality then or concentration and or wisdom. 

He made man responsible for his own acts and responsible to 
his own self and threw into back ground the common belief 
that God rules the destiny of man. He no doubt believed 
in gods as beings, but they were quite powerless to change 
the Karma of the man, every man cannot exempt himself 
from the all powerful effects of his Karma, even the gods 
are not exempt from it^ He made man litercUy respott' 
sibJe to himself that he may stand on his own legs 

and bring about his own salvation by the dint of his 

own exertion and life of struggle I This is no metaphor, 
but a stem truth- Thus having made man resporwible 
to himself, he removed the barriers of castes or sex in 
the matter of persuit for moral development. He did 

not believe that the Sudra had no right to repeat the 

Agamas, but threw open the gates of immortality to oil those 
who had ears to listen I This declaration infused a new 
spirit into the hearts of the masses, since they were thence¬ 
forward made free agents to act and this gave a very good 
start towards the attainment of spiritual and ethical pros¬ 
perity in India. He then showed clearly to the world that 
there is suffering in the world—in manifold Forms—a stem 
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truth ajid the esaenda] and most hirxdamenLal duty of man 
lay in fighting it out and then attaining hi$ salvation. He 
thus made man an active worker, rather than a brooding 
pessimist. This tie of suffering, bound life together and keen 
sympathy and fellow-feeling soon arose in Buddhist India. 
Strenuous work for the betterment of the suffering humanity 
was the motto and for this purpose a band of self-sacrificing, 
energetic young men and women were required. Thus 
there was the foundation of the Sangha and soon the 
V'^ihara had locohsed it^ The ViKara proved out to be 
a centre of Work and energy and the Bhikkhus and the 
Bhikkhunis were the distributors of that energy among the 
masses. 

Art was made use of by the Buddhists as eirpressing the 
different activities of life in terms of religion and a necessary 
equipment for the uphftment of mind, a short cut to spiritual 
development : Sanchl, Bahmt, Amaravati, with their stone 
carvings and Jataka Stories, and artistic workmanship bear 
eloquent testimony to this great truth. Neither were the 
Buddhists unaware of the grandeur and solemnity of Nature. 
The situation of the Buddhist caves clearly shows how the 
Buddha made use of Nature as a back ground and a help for 
mental exercises like Samadhi and various stages of medita¬ 
tion. It may be remarked without any touch of ciaggeiation 
that the Buddhtst made Nature as the essential means of the 
pursuit of religious and spiritual exercises and a connecting 
link between man and beast. 

The Vihara ever proves to he a good iltustratioii of 
organised life. The old Gurukula institution gradually gave 
place to thi Viharas, which were always near the towns and as 
such they were centres of enlightenment and culture for the 
laity. There were schools^ and pupils and preceptors and thus 
education got more impetus from the fact that the teachers 
in the Vihara were devoted to life-long study and work and 
free from worldly cares and worrit. Kings and ministeia, 
politicians and commanders, merchants and weavers, men 
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and women, poor and tke rich, tHe courtesan and tte aristo¬ 
crat always found in the Vihara a place where they could 
go for the spiritual ediHcadon I 

The or^nisation of the Sangha too is a matter of great 
interest to a student of comparative Politics. The Bhikkhus 
in the Sangha, as a whole^ constituted the Body. Their aHaits 
were administered by that Body Iti meetings convened for the 
purpose. Every eligible member was reriuired to attend such 
meeting and in case he was unable to attend the meeting he 
was to send a written statement allowing someone to record 
his vole by proxy. Cases were decided by majority of votes 
by the President, All the rules regarding the conduct of 
meetings speak very creditably about the organising and 
adimnistrati ve capacity of the Buddhist Bhiklchiis. The 
Vihara organisation was thoroughly democratic in constitu¬ 
tion. 

As for Education : The Buddhist period la marked by 
the existence of three big universities of Taxila, Nalanda and 
Vikramasila. The University of Taxila or was of 

very great antiquity and enjoyed a great reputation like that 
of Oxford and Cambridge of modern limes. It was known 
as a College, specialising students in various arts and sciences. 
Princes used to go to this University and were graduated 
before they assumed the reigns of Government, The story 
of a Physician named Jivaka is well known. He goes to the 
University and specialises himself in medicine and surgery 
and his professional feats and nature of surgical instruments 
throw a flood of light on the medical education in Buddhist 
India. The same subject is further illustrated by the Edicts 
of Asoka, who started Hospitals For men and beasts, who 
imported medicinal plants and trees from countries outside 
and got them planted in India. In fact the Buddhist Bhikkhus 
regarded this as one of their legitimate pUTGuits since it was 
aimed at alleviating the suffering of humanity.. In Anuiadh^ 
pura and Mihintale there are witnessed remnants of 
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Hospitals with wariis for the patients^ It ia certaitily 
to the credit of Buddha that Aywveda got its first real 
inspiration in Vaghabhatta. who himself was a Buddhist- It 
i« really a thousand pities that no surer information should 
have been secured on this question of medical relief in 
Ancient India, beyond a few side lights that are available in 
the Buddhist literature. 

The University of Nalanda was the most widely celebrated 
in those days. The Chinese travellers like Huen Tsang 
and Fa Hien have immortalised it by their descriptions. 
Every year thousands of students used to come from China. 
Tibet and Asiatic Tartery and other distant countries to 
India to drink deep at the Pyrean spring. There were 
professors in different subjects and there were competitive 
tests held every year when the candidate had to show his 
proficiency in hts subject before his audience. Happy would 
be the day when a complete account is available of these 
seats of teaming and medical hospitals. 

Thus Buddhist Reformation was not merely a religious 
movement but it was a movement directed towards turning 
out works of active piety,, altruistic and humanitarian work. It 
f;ave encouragement to the art of weaving and cloth'maldng. 
Then women knew how to card and spin and work on the 
loom and maintain themselves. The Bhikkhus'^ garment was 
made of cotton worked into cloth. Mention is made of a 
kind of ( garment of a Bhikk.hu) finished up within 

24 hours beginning from the first process of carding. Was 
not India then self-supporting? 

A a /or j4gTrcu/iure r The Buddhist BhJkkhus had much 
encouraged agricultural pursuit. The Mtiseum of Sanchi 
contains quite suggestive implements and relics that speak 
volumes about the agricultural life in the Buddhist India. 

A a far Arta : The magnificent arts of Sculpture. Arcbi- 
tectuie and paintings found in different caves of Sanchi, 
Karli. EJIora and Ajanta, starid as eternal wonders of the 
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orient anrt Occident I TKe colour of Ajanta frescoes even 
now looking quite fresb and exhibiting tbc life of man in 
eloquent and artistic expression and gestures, will ever 
remain as one of the special features of the Buddhist 
Reformation, 

As for Commerce : The Buddhist Jitakas speak aa to 
how there was commerce going on between India and then 
known world. There are evidences to show that the Indian 
ships used to go to Alexandria and ships from outside used 
to touch Indian ports like Sopara. Shfpa used to go even as far 
a* Ratnadvipa and Suvama Bhumi which show how the 
country was quite alive to the necessit>^ of Mrryuig on trade 
with other lands, to enrich herself. The Port of Bharukaccha 
also bears testimony to the trade that was carried 
on in those times. The majority of the Merchants were 
either Buddhists or born sailors. Irt the Karli caves there is 
mention made of one gift given to Karii, by a donor from 
Sopara. 

In conclusion, the features that are mentioned above, in 
detail, clearly go to show what is called Buddhist Reforma¬ 
tion Was not a movement, calculated to make India crippled, 
lame, narrow-minded, bigoted and obstinate, but it aimed at 
making India a land of prosperity and plenty. Independence 
and statesmanship, nationalism, tolerance of the Faiths of 
others, brisk commerce, intelligence and politics—these are 
noticeable in the thoroughly self-reliant and glorious Bharata- 
varsha I Are not Bhagawan Buddha and his teachings of any 
use to us in these days for the Goludon of many intricate and 
thorny political and social questions that beset us? Let us 
leam to know the value of that great son of Jambudwipa, 
who alone first made India truly great and carried the torch 
of Aryan Culture outside India out of sheer boundlcsa Love 
for humanity and with a selfiess desire to relieve it from 
suffering 1 
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THE SACRED REUCS OF BUDDHIST INDIA 

By Bhikjchu Ottama of Burma. 


In the middle of November last the world saw the opening 
of a great temple at Holy Isipatana. Samath. Benares. The 
Buddhists throughout the world must necessarily feel a deep 
sense of gratitude to the pioneers of the Buddhist movement 
in India—as a result of which a happy inauguration could 
^nhe place withm such a short period. Our heart-felt thanks 
must go to the Mahabodhi Society, Calcutta, and the Bengal 
Buddhist Association. Calcutta, which have worked side by 
side for forty years for the propagation of the Buddha Sssana. 

® Bhikkhu of the Holy Order of the Lord Buddha it 
is my desire to bless the Maha b odhi Society for presenting to 
the public to all Indians rich or poor, noble or humble, 
touchable or untouchable the holiest relic of the Lord Buddha 
for their devotional worship. The sacred treasures of the 
Buddhists of ancient India enshrined in monuments lay biaied 
in the bowels of the earth and the dust of ages screened from 
public gaze the priceless monuments upon which was once 
focussed the devotiorud attention of millions of Buddhist hearts. 
All credit for bringing these hidden treasures to light must go 
to the Government of India—specially to the two indomitable 
Government Archaeologists—Sir Alexander Omningham and 
Sir John Marshall. 

Days have long passed for people to believe in meaning¬ 
less dogmas and to be satisfied with the mythological explana¬ 
tion of psychological truths. To-day faith has got to stand the 
lest of science. CMd ideas are fast changing and the whole 
world is bent upon Ending the truths. Buddhism with no 
dogmas and based on logic is growing to be the most popular 
religion of the world. It is to-<lay closely studied in all 
educational and cultural centres and the Buddha Sasana seems 
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to be gaining ground everywhere. We saw at Samath 
representatives from almost all countries of the world. No 
other event in India has drawn together so many ditfereni 
nationalities of the world. Indeed at Samath tlast and West 
met together and joined hands in the cause of Buddhism. 
Tire archaeological finds, apart from their historical importance 
have got other interests as well. The stupas. Chaityas, 
Viharas. and caves have got interest to a historian as well as 
to a seeker after truth. TTiis becomes clear from the fact 
that with the demolition of these holy places. Buddhism was 
almost extinguished from the face of India. But now with 
the restoration of the sites sacred to the Buddhists, there are 
distinct signs of a revival of Buddhism. 

Buddhism has secured for India a proud position in 
Architectme, Sculpture, Painting, Arts, Literature, and Philo¬ 
sophy. I wonder whether India progressed in any of these 
lines ever since Buddhism was banished from this country. 
The relics of Buddhist India will not only glorify India but 
will also serve to bind together all humanity in a common tie 
of fraternity. The day is far distant when the world will see 
one religion and real emancipation of all races, creeds and 
castes come about. 

At present our duty is to carry on the laudable work that 
is being done. A large number of Buddhist pilgrims visit 
every year the holy sites which have been restored, but some 
of these places are not being kept in a way satisfactory to the 
Buddhists. There are about a dozen spots In Irulta associated 
with the life and work of the Lord Buddha. It is highly 
desirable that after the restoration work is finished these 
places should be handed over to the Buddhists. The idea of 
Ven’ble Sri Devamitta Dhammapala to constrjct at Samath 
a Buddhist seat of lecuning cannot be too strongly eulogised. 

1 hope the Buddhists of the world will very soon lay aside the 
stupor of centuries and gird up their loins to revive the 
Dhamma of the holy Tathagata in the world, for is it not said 
—Dhammadanam tabbadanam jindti} 


REVIEW 


Abhidhammattha-Sangaha-—ein comperiiitum Buddhis- 
tischer Philosophic und Psychologic Vol. L hy 
Brahmacari Govinda. 

BraKmacan Covinda belongs to that glorious band of 
German scholars who have popularised the Buddha-Dhamma 
in PuropCj And what marts him out from other acholars in 
Europe is th&t he, like Paul Dahlte *nd Martin Stemltt, is 
not a dry thinker^ but practises Buddhism in his own life and 
is thus a never-failing sonree of inspiration to all followers 
of the Buddha-Merga in the ELast as well as in the Wtirtr 
He entered the held of Buddhism nndet his fortncr namcF 
E. L, pfo^mann and in 1928 when he formally embraced 
the Buddhist faith in Ceylon, he assumed the Buddhist njime 
Brahmacari Govmda. pJe has already published several 
books on Buddhistic subjecte^-all of which testify to hia keen 
insight in his problems and wonderful power of expression. 

of his books was translated into Japanese by a professor 
of the Imperial University of Xokio and attracted much 
attention in the Ear East^ I believe he is already known to 
most of Qiir readers for his valuable contributions to the 
Jotimal. 

He calls the first volume of this book V2esen und Wirken 
Dea Bewusst-seina {Essence and Doings of Consciousness) 
and it deals with — 

(i) Ckta-Sangaha-Vibhaga 

(ii ) Cetasika-Sangaha^Vibhaga 

(in 1 Pakinnaka-Sangaha-Vihhaga 
and (ivj Vithi-SangaKa-Vibhaga^ 

The volume consiats of three parallel parts : {!) the 
translation from the ori^nal Pali, {ii) a systematic analysis 
of the original text in the form of diagrams and tables and 
(lii) explanatory essays following each chapter. The transla- 
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tion can be compared with the Pali text, word for word with 
the aid of a *pecia1 system of enumeration, so that cvem one 
who is not ac<]uainted with Pali will be able to understand 
the terminology of the original text, its logical structure and 
composition as well as the relations between the fundamental 
ideas and concepts. Those who do not want tO' go into 
philological details will find the contents of every chapter 
explained in the Following essays, Buddhist psychology is 
not only shown as an organic system, but also the principles 
on which it is based, the manner in which it is developed 
from the data of experience, and the reason for the arrange¬ 
ment arid composition of the materials are explained. The 
booh does not stop with the philological and psychological 
analysis but proceeds with up-to-date scientific methods to 
a positive synthesis of Buddhiet psychology. 

Some chapters of the book were already published, 
several years ago in the '^Zeitschiift fqer Buddhismus'' 
under the editorship of Dr, Wilhelm Geiger, 

We congratulate the publisher, Ferdinand Schwab of 
Benarcs-Verlag on the wise choice of this book for pubHca^ 
tJon. The get up is quite excellent. 

Susd Chandra Khasnabis. 

CROSSWAY OF KNOWLEDGE 

By Brafimacharj Govinda, 

Death is not 

without the knowledge of death. 

Life is not 

without the knowledge of life. 

But the knowledge of life 

grows from the knowledge of death. 

Mortal arc all those 

who know without being wise 
Deathless are all those beings 

who are without knowledge of death 
But immortal alone are those 
who perceive life and death. 



GLEANINGS 

FaIV(OU5 HlfNCAfUAN VwUNJST EMBRACES 

As n result of the ifnpfesslon: ma^ic on him hy the study 
of Buddhism, Ferenc Vccsey, a famoua Hungarian violinist, 
has embraced Buddhism. He has decided shortly to retiie to 
his palace in Venice and spend the rest of his life in rneditating 
on the teachings of Buddha. Vecscy first came into touch vinth 
Buddhism during a concert tour of the Far East. 

—Leodetj March /fl, 1932, 

British Buddhist MtssioNABfEs to Preach in London Parks. 

Buddhist preachers at the street corners of London and 
in its public parks endeavouring to convert British croivdSh 
This to part of a plan for a great drive that the London Buddhist 
Mission is about to launch. 

The mission Is financed by a wealthy Buddhist priest of 
Ceylon, the Ven’ble Anagariha Dhammapala, who replised all 
his possessions to provide funds to spread Buddhism through' 
out the world. These resources have been augmented recently 
by wealthy British Buddhists. 

Today, two years after its establishment, the mission 
possesses about 400 members, among whom are several women 
well known in society circles. 

Mr. Day a HewavitamcT the secretary of the mission, told 
me today: *'71ie object of the drive is to clear up many 

misunderstandings which are connected with Buddhism among 
British people.”—77te Eoem'ng Siandartt, 29ih February, 1952, 

PREACHINC TO MADRAStS. 

Rev. Nilwaklce Somananda BhlkkhuT who was appointed 
by the Maha-Bodhi Society, to carry on Buddhist propaganda 
in Tamil speaking districts of Madras, has begun preaching 
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once anfftin. at Maha-Bodhi Ashram, Perambur, Madras. The 
first meeting was held on the 3rd January. 1932. After that 
a series of meetings were held regularly on every Svmday when 
he lecttired on various subjects. Besides him eminent s|>eakers 
have also taken part. 

REUaON OF THE TuRKS 

Neither the Turks nor the Mongols have ever been a 
religious people. The religious imagination, the zeal and 
enthusiasm which arc so ardent among the Arabs, the Persians, 
and the slavs, have never aroused the apathy of the Turks 
and Mongols, and the Manchus. The religion which is most 
sympathetic to their phlegmatic character is certainly Buddhism. 
Tliey are Buddhists temperamentally. Buddhism is the only 
religion rmtural to them. Islamism is foreign to their concept 
tions. Comparatively easily, without enthusiasm and without 
repugnance, the Turks have accepted other religions than 
Buddhism ; they have beconre Magi, worshipping fire. 
Manichaeans, Nestorian Christians. Moslems ; but their con- 
version has been due to chance, not to conviction. To 
controversy they are indifferent, for it is contrary to their 
mental placidity and to their military habits. Tire religions 
which they have definitely adopted they have practised loyally 
without alteration or discussion, as is befitting a people who 
call civilisation obedience, and the law of the state, yassak. 
military command. They have defended them like honest 
soldiers, offering for argument the one saint Louis recommends 
to the laymen against the Jews—a sword in the belly. 

Like the ancient Chinese the ancient Turks recognised and 
venerated five elements incarnated in five persons. The five 
elements were earth, wood, metal, fire and water. The five 
persons were the yellow emperor in the centre, the blue 
emperor in the east, the red emperor in the south, the white 
emperor in the west, the Kack emperor in the north. Tlie most 
venerated element in these old cults was iron, the metal from 
which the arms were forged. It is mentioned in all the Turkish 
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Legends, It was probably bon to which llic Huns addressed 
their prayers and symbolised by a naked bUde which the 
Romans called the sword of IVlaTs. Byzantine ambassadors in 
the sixth century were present at a religious ceremony held on 
the frontiers of the Turkbh dominion, during which iron was 
offered them. The old national names Timur* “iron" and 
Timurtash^ "companion of kon" certainly have a religious 
origin— Historiana* ffrifory of the world, Vol. XXIV^ page 262. 

CONSEHVATKW 

The drainage of the caves at Eilora and Ajanta was 
further improved during the year at a cost of R*. 3.268/.. 
The conservation of the frescoes at these two places la making 
steady progress. The Frescoes of the ceilling of the Indra 
Sabha at Ellara and uf Cave 11 of Ajanta were properly 
treated and made safe from further decay,—>4nnuui Report 
of the Arch<xological Department of R, H, Nrzom s 

Dominion. 

TRANSFORMATION 

By Brahmachari Govinda. 

From the ocean arise 

the forms of wandering clouds. 

Filling with life and shape 

the emptiness of the space. 

From the eternal source 

arise the forms of the beings. 

Filling with joy and sorrow 

the emptiness of the world. 

The rivers unite the waters 
of wandering clouds. 

The ocean unites the rivers 
unresting floods; 

The saint unites the changing 
forms of existence. 

Unites and transcends the beings 
sorrow and joy. 



NOTES AND NEWS 

Happy Waisajcha to All. 

greatest day in die year for the Buddhist world is the 
full moon day of Vaisakha which fails on the 19th of May, 
Throughout the world where the joyous message of hope and 
deliverance given by the All Compassionate One has pene¬ 
trated, the day will be observed with due jsolemn.ity : and we, 
in India, will not fail to pay our collective homage to the greatest 
of world teacbex8» Indhi has forgotten Him for long and has 
gone after other teachers. But the day is not far distant when 
He will occupy the place of honour conceded to Him for a 
thousand years. And so long as that position was unrjues- 
tioned, India rose in the estimation of the world, Ceylon, 
Burma,^ Siam, Cbirm^ and other countries which had the privi¬ 
lege of hearing the rneaaage of hope looked upon India as the 
*'Holy Land"- But with the disappearance of BuddhlBiii from 
India in consequence of the Hindu revival movement, ihe 
Greater India lost touch with the '^Holy Land - Indians 
themselves came under the grip of the BTahrom Theolo^ans 
and they were made to j>erform all sorts of rites, sacrifices, and 
practices with the result the country became completely de¬ 
moralised. When the Hardy invaders sweeped down from the 
Hindukush, the countty was in a state of utter disorder and 
they met with feeble if any opposition. Up to now India has 
not been able to recover from this deadly blow but signs are 
not Wanting of a change for the belter+ This BynchroniBes 
with the revival movement of Buddhism in this country. and 
it Is well for Buddhists to consider the leading roll they will 
have to play in building up new India, Let them on this day 
when the "Light of the World" Uluminated the whole 
universe, determine to speead far and wide their all com¬ 
passionate Dhaiuma for the happmew of the people of this 
great country. 
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Mrs, Rhys Davids and "Higher CRmasM". 

We wish to dmw the attention of our readers to the article 
contributed by Arya Dhamma in which the writer^ who ta 
one of the few Eaatem scholars whose erudition can be 
compared to that of Western scholars, makes a trenchant btil 
dignihed erhiciam cf the tniscdiievous writinea of Mrs, Rhys 
Davids, The latter had done such splendid work at one 
penod of her life, it makes one feel sad that in her declinmK 
years she should try to undo her own work. Doubtleo she 
has lost her grip of the essence of the Qhamma and is today 
fioating hopelessly in a sea of doubts. Yet she ia audacious 
enough to attempt to alter the Dhamma and give her own 
mterpretatfon as against those of such imrnortal commentators 
like Buddhoghosa, Hers is, however, not the whole fault. 
Both Buddhists and non-Buddhists had enthroned her as an 
authority without considering the obvious fact that she was 
not a Buddkiat, She had taken to the study of Buddhism not 
foe the sake of its sublime truths but aa a mere profession and 
there are many of her type in the field of Buddhist studies 
today. At leaist after ihw lesson is it too much to expect that 
Buddhists wiU seriously consider the question of translating 
their religious works themselves into foreign languages? 

• s • * * 


KASHMERE BtJDDHJ5T3, 


It is gratifying to note that, as a result of the strong 
protests made by the Moha Bodhi Society and other Buddhist 
organiaatians, the Kaahmere Government has at last done 


justice to the Buddhiat community there. Ttey were not only 
invited to send their representative to take part in the polidcat 
conference but assured that they would be given representation 
in die Council as well. This is a great victory for the Buddhist 
community and we heartily congratulate His Highness and the 
Government of Koshmere State for the reasonahle manner they 
have dealt with the question. Much, however, is left to be 
done. Buddhists of Kashmere arc at a j^cat disadvantage 
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owing to lack of education. fBcilides for tLe improvement: of 
thek social conditions, atid development of theii trade. It i* 
the duty of the Government to give all focilidea in this connec¬ 
tion to the Buddhists who are an important section; of the 
auhjectB of the state ^ and we hope the spirit of reasonable¬ 
ness shown in connection with the Buddhist representation in 
the Council will also manifest in dealing with these urgent 
matters. 

* * • * • 

Chang Htoong Aung and the Arakan Maha Bodhi Fund. 

Inspite of our requests year after year» the present sole 
Bwiving Trtistee of the Arakan Maha Bodhi Sode^ refuses 
to hand Over the donations collected from the Buddhists of 
Arakan for the Society v^ork in India. Similar coLlections were 
made in Mandalay. Rangoon and Colombo^, but these amounts 
were duly paid and utilised for the good work. Mr. Chang 
Htoong alone remains silent With regard to the money that 
Was entrusted to his care, Mr, CKang can have no clBatn 
whatever Co thi* fund as it was the pious offering of the 
generous Buddhists of Arakan towards the dissemination of 
the Dhamma in India. The money is, therefore, sacred and 
to convert the same for private use by one individual Is highly 
sacjilcgloxiB not to speak if its illegality and breach of trust. 
We hope Mr. Chang will see his folly even at this late hour. 
Will not the Buddhists of Arakan lake up thU matter before 
it is too late and compelL the trustee to hand over the sum? 

* * * * * 

Samaneras CO ON Pilgrimage. 

3aniBneras of the IntcmaPonal Buddhist Institute accofn- 
panied by their teacher Revd. D, Sasanasrii. Mr» Sibnaraysn 
Sen and the Secretary of the Maha Bodhi Society left Samath 
on the 15lh March and visited Kusinira, KapilavaatUt Lombmit 
and ^vatthi. The party first halted one day at Kusiiiiri 
where they performed their worship. They saw the Burmese 
Workmen engaged in pasting gold leaves on the Parinirvana 
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Cliaitya. The work was nearly complete and when the 
scaffoldings arc removed the sight would be a magnificent one. 
Thence the party made their way to Lumhini, walking from 
Naugarh to the sacred site^ a distance of 18 miles. They were 
delighted to notice that the Nepal Government had taken up 
the Work of improving the site in right earnest and when the 
whole aGhemc ts complete the hitherto dreaded fears of the road 
would be a matter of the past. Nearly 800 workmen were 
engaged in preparing the road while a special hrlck kiln had 
been set up for mamifacluring bricks for the Rert House. 
When the ri>ad is ready it is expected that a bus service will 
commence from Naugarh. Buddhists of the world are indebted 
to His Highness the Maharaja of Nepal for the keen interest 
he is taking in the work. Kapilavastu was the next object 
of the party which they reached with little difficulty. The 
Secretary of the Siddhartha Sangha which has been established 
with the object of helping the pilgrimB^ accompanied the party 
from Naugarh. Kapilavastu has not been excavated and when 
this is done much material will be unearthed to confirm the ex¬ 
pectation of valuable relics. Savalthi was the last place of the 
programme which the party reached after a night's rest at 
Sahoratgunj b Mr. S. P» Sahgal of the Balrampur Branch of the 
Maha Bodhi Society welcomed the party and made ah arrange¬ 
ments for visiting the ruins. The party stayed in the nicely 
built Rest House of Revd. U. Ahsaya. After worshipping at 
the Jatavana monastery and thus earning much merit the party 
returned to Samath on the 23rd. 

* * * m m 

H. R. H. Prince Prisdanc's Donation. 

We are glad to announce that His Royal Highness Prince 
Prisdang of Slam has graciously donated Rs. 159 towards the 
Mulagandhakuti Vihara Kund. The prince is now in h f* 
eightieth year but is ever bent upon doing goad and helping 
the cause of Buddhism. We wish biTn many more years of 
health and happiness. 
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The Waisakha Nlmbea. 

We are indebted to oui contributors for tLe articLes liey 
have sent for publication in this iMue, We are chiefly thank-^ 
fill to BrahmacKati Govinda for the drawings he haa specially 
made for ‘'Maha Bodhi" from BuddhUt aymbolsr Owrn^ to 
lack of space we are compelled to withhold a number of 
articles sent for the special number but they will be published in 
later issues, 

• • * • » 

Ven. Shi Devamitta Dhammapala’s Health. 

Wc deeply regret to mform our readers that the Ven. 
Sri Devamitta Dhammapala has fallen ill once again. On 
his way back to Benares he has caught a chill and he is 
confined to hed for over two weeks with an attack of 
bronchitis. He is under the treatment of Dr. Framatha Nath 
Nandi and wc earnestly hope that he will scKin be restored 

to his former health. 

» * • # * 

The Late: Mrs. Marv, E. Foster's Legacy, 

The last gracious act of the late Mrs. Mary E. Foster^ 
the never-failing fiiend of the Sri Devamitta Dhammapala. was 
to leave in her last will a sum of J50,000 to him for the 
improvement of the Foster Schools and Hospitals. In the 
history of modern Buddhism, there is no one equal to 
Mrs. Foster for hcf magnanimous gcneroaity. She has been 
truly called the “Visakha of the Modem Buddhist World”. 
May her noble aspirarions be fulfilled. 

The following is the extract in her last will referring to 
the legacy above mentioned : — 

“Sixth: Whereas, one Anagarika H. Dhamiopa/o of 

Calcutta, InAia, has opened and now ha* in operation The 
Anagarika Dharmapala Schools and Hospitals in India and 
on the Island of Ceylon, which schools and hospital* are 
known as the Mm. T, R. Foster School and Hoifiitah and in 
which school* and hospitals 1 am greatly interested and desiring 
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ihol they may become prosperouA and enduring insdtudoru, 
and to the said Anag^rika H. OKatmapala in their 

maintenance, T give and bequeath to the said ^nogoWi^ H, 
Dharmapala the sum of Fifty Thousand Doftan {$50,000,00} 
to endow, or add to the endowment of the said Schools and 
hospitals, and the payment of the said sum to the said 
Anagarika H* Dharmapala or to hiS successor and his receipt 
therefor shall exonerate my said executors from seeing to the 
application of the said sum of Fifty Thousand Dollars 

($50,000.00)." 

*•••** 

Mjsl?sider standing. 

In mr paper on 'A on Crammsti, Dictionarie* Wodta on 

RbetoHc, Prosody, elc. of lire HiernvAdn Buddhirta^ pirUlaliod In Much 
nnmber of tJ*c Mahn-Dodhi Joumnl 1 hn've used lkc exprnnan ‘^there ue 
many Pnll teaebara uid leeturcra wbn earn ihcir iivelibood by tOichina 
Pali to iKe atLidents" in tbe Hose that them ue many Pali tcachen arid 
feeturert who have devH»(od their time and enerjiy lo the leaching of Pall. 
Readen of the Journal sbonld not mnunderstand the tnevninir of the 
dcptosioa. 

B. C, Law. 


FINANOAL 

Mulagane)Ha Kun Vihara Fund. 

Previously acknowledged Rs. 83,545-9-1 L CoHecied al 
Sarnaih during fhe Opening ceremony of the Vihara t 

IVt. R. D. Abalishamy, JCaikawala. Rs. 5 ; Mr, J, D. S, W. 
Ediisin^a, Wclitara, f^. 12-M ; Mr. J. M. Rsmbanda. fCandy* 
Rs. 37-10 r Mr. D. S. Jayasingha, Mulagunpola, Rs. 5 ' 
Mr. 0, R^ Qunasekhara, Rs, H-14 i Rev, Saranatissa. 
Matale, Rs. 10 E Mr. D, D. Kumarasena, Ratnapitra, Rs. lO ; 
Mr. Carolis Appu, Rs. 2-4; Mr. M. M. Krripanti Upasaka. 
Rs. 5 ; Mr, G. S, Perelia, Colombo, Ra. 10 1 S. Dona 
Sophia Upasika, Fla. 3 j Mr, K. A. CL AhhayagimawardhanB. 
Rs. 40 Mr. S. D. M, Mahipala, WeKgama* Ra, |0 * Mr. E. 
W, Abhayaratna & Gthers. Rs, 20; Mr, P, M. Mudiyanse 
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Kandy^ 2Z-13S ; Mr* K, D. Dias Appu« Re* 1 : 
Mcsther of Bani Kanta Barua, Chittagong, Ra. 2 ; Sriznati Janaki 
Barua, Outtagong, Re. 1 ; Pandit Adhin Chandra Barua, 
Rc, I ; Mother of Soudhattiini Bama, Re. I * Dr. jibandaa 
Barua. QuUagong, Re. I * Mother of Kanil Bania* Re. I ; 
Mr. R. Khemananda, Matara, Rs. 5 : Mr. 1. K. Wijehainy 
Upaaaka, Rs* 250 ; Mr. R. M. D. KutuwelJa, Pannala. Ra* 10 ; 
Mr. L'meah Chandra Mutsuddi, President, Buddha Samagama, 
Chittagong, Rj. 150 ; Mrs. Ni. L. Silva, Mt. Lavinta* Ra, 10 ; 
Mrs. W, S. Soyea, Bamhalapidya, Rs. 5 t Mrs. Joaeph Altee* 
WcUawatte, Ra. 2 ; Mr, A. R. Weerasurtya, Colombo. Re. 10 ; 
Kaikhali Sri Ratnankar Jubak Samid* Chittagong^ Re. 5 ; 
Mrs. G* N. Jinendradasa, Colombo^ R». 5 ; Mrs. Srsilibamy^ 
dalle, Rs. 10 ! Mr* K* P, Mendis* Appn, Rs* 5 ; Mr, T. K. 
Podihami, GalJc, Rs, 5 t Mr. B* M, Gunarathamy,. Fts* 16^6 : 
Mr. B. M* Ausudhahamy, Kurunegala* Ra. 25 \ Mr. William 
Singho* Kuiunegala, Ra. 5 ; Rev. M. Sumanati&sa, Denipitiya, 
R*. 25 ; Kariyavasam Upasika, Re* I : Mr* C. D. FIs, 100 ; 
Mrs, K. D. Kanmavati Pererahamjne. Ra, 10: Mr. J. M. 
Bandars Korala, Rs, 50 ; Mr. P. B, 5. Perera. Narammala, 
Rs. 20 i Mr* W, M* N* Banda, Rs. 5 ; Mr. M. D. B. Weera- 
sekhare, Rs. 20 ; Small CoUectiDna. Rs. 5 t Rev. K. Seelaratans* 
Beralapanatara, FIs. 25 ; Mt* H, D. Juanis Appuhamy, 
Beralapanatara, Rs. 15 ; Mr* B. L* Martin, Magalle, Rs. 10 ; 
Mr. P. C. Barua, Chittagong, Fla. 2 : SHmaci Abala, Chittagong. 
Rs. 2 j Srimati ICumari, Chittagong, Rs* 2 : hrimati Anapati* 
Chittagong, Rs. 2 ; Srimati Rebati Barua* L^khera Fla. 2 ; 
Mr. A. U. Naiduhamy^ Galle, Rs, 15 * W. £*. Upaaika* 
GolLe. Rs. 6 : Mr* K. H. Peiick Appuhamy. Qnnala. Els. 10 ; 
Mr. M* E. G. Don Solomon* Denipiciya, Ela. 15-5 ; Mr, D. S. 
Aiahendra, Colomlxi. Re. 10 j Rev. B* Sri Suroedha* Ratna- 
pura* Ela. 5 ; Rev. Sri Sumanatisss Tbero, Grand Pass, Ela. 7-8 ; 
Rev, E. Sri Seclavimaln Thcro* Gampola, Rs, 2-fi ; Rev, A* 
B. Sugatapalfl, Kandy, Els, 2^ ; Mr. M. A. James AppuEiamy* 
Ela* 7-8 : Mr. D, M, Mundianse Hitapuaracchi, Kahagalle* 
Ri* 4-3-6 ^ Mr* H. A. Charlis AppuEiamy* Rs. 20 j S. A* 
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PunchinDna Upuikai, Rs* 16 ; Mr. BuduKamy Upeisika, Rs. 12 i 
Mra. N. L. Silva^ Mt. Lavinia, Rs. 11^: Mr, E, S, Wijcralna. 
S. M. Ratanapura, Rs. 25 *, Mr. J. F. Martmua, S. M. Ralana- 
pura, Rs, 15 j Mr. J. F. Mardniui' collection. Rs. 5 ; Mr. R. 
M. AppuKamy. Bandarawella, Rs^ 15 ; Mr. KalJ Kumar Bama. 
Lakliera, Rs. 5 ; Ga^aneawari BarUa, Lakhera. Rs. 5 ; 
Mr. judKi^thir Barua, Chittagon^T Rs. 2 ; Mr. H. B. Anguna- 
wella Ac Patty. Rs. 10 ; Mr. AbKayanayake & 5i1va, Rs, 2 ; 
Mr. W. j, Qtas Fernando. Katidy. Ra. 5 i Mr, U. B, Jaya- 
aundera. Kandy. Ra. 10; Fitigalina Upaeikawa. OiLombo. 
Re. I-S; Mr, L. D. AbeygoonawardbaTja, Rs. 2 ; Mr. D, K. 
Abeyawardhana & Party. Matara, Rs. 70 ; Mr. D. D, Sena- 
nayaka. Tissamaharama. Walakada, Rs. 25 ; Mr, B. M. 
Sanneria Silva. Dikwella. Rs. lO ^ Mr. P. D. S. Mudiu 
Kumarana. Dikwella, Rs. 13 ; Mr. A. Cornells Percra. Colombo. 
Mr. D. Johana Peries & Party, Rs. 10; Mr. K, James Pereta. 
Colombo, Rs, 5 ; Mr. Mitipolagc Podibamy* Rangegama, 
5 ? M, JayaWardbana UpasikaWa, Paiyagala, 

Rs. 25 ; Mr. A. U. Naide Hamy., GalJe. Rs. 2 : Mr, Y. M, 
Mudiyanse, Udutbure. Rs. 10 ; Mr. G. D, A. Abeyaratna, 
Ra. 35-4 : Mr, P, H. Malls Silva, Demodara, Rs. 15 : Mr. S, 
B. Ratnayake. Wellmada. Rs. 12 i Mr. M, W. R. Weerakoon. 
Re. 1 ‘ Mr. R. M. Kiri Banda Upasaka. Re. I ; Mr* J. D. 
S* W. Edirisingba, Balapitiya, Rs. 5 ; Mr. Jmadasa Patbiratna, 
Rs. 10-8; Mr. Prasantia Kumar Cboudbury. Oiittagong* 
Re. 1 : Svimati Sivarnamukhi CboudbuH, Re. 1 : Sm. Hara- 
priya Barua. Re. I : Sm. Saradendu Barua. Re. ( ; Mr. Hirdaya 
Ranj'an Chowdhury. Re, I : Mr. Bipui Cbandra Bania. Re. I : 
Mr* Nabin Cbandra Talukdar. Rs. 5 r Dorab through P. 
Narayati Swami, Ra* 10 : Mr, B. Dbarmarama through Pt* 
Narayart Swami. Rs, 11; Collections at Exhibition of Relics 
of Lord Buddha. Ra* 273-13^; Dr. Nabin Chandra Barua. 
Rs* 5 : Mr. Raj Kumar Barua, Rs. 2 : Mr. Sisilihamy Upasika, 
Ra. 2 : Mr. W* M. Senena Appu. Colombo. Ra, 25 ; Mr, P. 
Waidyaraina, Ratnapura, R*. 15 ; Mr. Rasik Chandra Barua. 
Rs. 2 ; Mr* Sarda Kumar Barua, Rs* 2 ; Mr, Dhananjoy Barua* 
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R«. 2 ; W. D. Katkerinahamy. Rs. 5 ; Mr. Ram Kumar 
Bariia, Rs. 2 : Mr. MahesK Chandra Barua, Rs. 2 ; 
Elngelhinahami, Kandy. Rs. 2 ; Sreemati Sumana Devi 
Choudharani. Rs. 21 ; Sm. Priyarama Barua. Rs. 3 ; Babu 
Buddha Kinkar Banra, Re. I ; Srimat Bangachandra Maha- 
sthavira. Rs. 40 ; Srimat Nagasena Bhikkhu. Rs. 21 ; Srimat 
Uttamananda Bhikkhu. Rs. 21 ; Mr. E. J. Fernando, Re. I : 
Mr. D. M. Siyatarachchi. Rs. 2-8 ; Mr. D. M. Pvmchi Banda. 
Rs. 2-8 ; Mr. D. M. Muthu Manika, Rs. 2 ; Mr. Ranhamy. 
Rs. 2 ; Mr. Kalu Banda. Rs. 2 ; Mr. W. G, K. Banda. Rs. 2 ; 
Mr. K. Nanayakkara, Maradana, Re. I ; Mr. G. U. Nana- 
yakkara, Dematagoda, Rs. 2 ; Mr. M. N. Perera, Colombo. 
Rs. 5 ; Mr. H. S. Perera. Maradana. Rs. 2 ; Mr. B. Appuhamy, 
Re. I ; Mr. M. B. D. Silva Esq., Rs. 10 ; Mother of Maheshwar. 
Chittagong, Rs. 2 ; Mother of Nabin Chandra Barua, Re. I ; 
Mother of Nanda Dulal Barua. Re. 1 ; Mrs. Kusum Kumari 
Barua, Re. I ; Rev. M. Dhammarakkhita, Rs. 9-1 ; Mr. K. A. 
De Silva. Colombo, Rs. 10 ; Mrs. Matugama, Panadura, 
Rs. 10 ; Mr. K. D. Carolis Appuhamy, Rs. 15 ; Mr. K. 
Samelis Perera, Rs, 5 ; Mr. G. E. D. C. Kuladlake, J. C. 
Munuasingha, Mr. W. A. Samarakoon & Mr. A Jolis Perera. 
Rs. 5 ; Mr. K. Albert Perera. Rs. 25 ; Mr. T. A. Don Peter, 
Rs. 6 ; Mr. W. A Pilosingho, Rs. 5 ; H. Karohamy 
Upasika. Rs. 10 ; Mr. B. D. Marthclis. Colombo. Rs. 5 ; 
Mr. M. P. D. Soysa & Others. Rs, 8 ; Emelinona. Re. 1 ; 
Mr. D. David Sifino. Kottawa, Rs. 10-2 ; Mr. S. D. Abraham. 
Rs. 6-6 ; B Don Carolina Hamy, Rs. 10 ; Mrs. J. D. 
Silva, Panadura. Rs. 16 ; Mr. Tikiriheneya At Kirimutu, Rs, 15 ; 
Mr. W. A. P. Dasanayake, Pannipidya. Rs, 6 ; Mr. D. A. 
Jayasinghe, Parmipidya. Rs. 20 ; Mr. D. E. S. Amarasekhara, 
Rs. 7 ; Mr. L. S. Perera. Rs. 16 ; K. G. Ubaris Appuhamy. 
Rs. 5 ; Sri Siddhartha Sumana. Passara. Rs. 5 ; Rev. T. 
Seelawansa, Colombo. Rs. 7 : Anonymous, Re. I ; Mr. Jasa- 
chandra, EJpidya. Rs. 20 ; Rev, Jogendra Sthavir, Chittagong, 
Rs. 5 ; Mr. D. C. Rajapaksa. Rs. 5 ; Mr. N. C. Barua, 
Sakpura, Rs. 5 ; Dr, Nilkumar Barua's collecdons, Rs. 9 ; 
14 
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Mr. K. G. Saranapala, Rs. 5 ; Mr. Lewi Singho Appuhamy, 
Rs. 5 : Mr. H. A. D. Chalahamy. Ra. 5 ; D. D, Podihamine. 

5 I P. D. Podihamine, Rs. 5 ; Mr. W. Joranis Pcrics, 
Re.^ 1 ; Eye Doctor, Malayagama. Re. 1-3; Mr. T. Simon 
Peries, Panadura, Rs. 4 ; Mr. T. S. Penes, Ra. 3-12 ; 
Dhammarama & Others. Rs. 4 ; Mr. R. A. Ranaraja, Rs. 10 ; 
Mr. K. N. O. Aronsingho. Gampaha, Ra. 10; Mr. K. N. O. 
John Singho, Rs. 10 ; P. A. Appuhamy Ra. 10 ; Mr. P. N. 
Appuhamy, 19 ; Mr. P. Pedria Appuhamy, Ra. 5 ; 

K. Donahamine, Rs. 5 ; K.. G. Elmilisnamine. Rs. 5 ; 
Donahamine, Ra. 5 ; Mr. K. G. Elmilishamine. 1^. 5 ; Mr. P. 
Elisahamine. Rs. 5 ; D. Elizabeth Hamin, Rs. 5 ; Mr. D. 
A. Jayaseichara. Rs. 2 ; Mr. A. A, Charles Appuhamy, Re. I ; 
Rev. U. Dhammawansa. Rs. 5 ; Rev. Dipankara Sri Jnana, 
Chittagong, Rs. 5. Collected bu (/. Po Than, Ran^on :— 
Mr. U. Po Than, Rs. 5 ; Mr. 'Maung Aung Than. I^. 5 ; 

Tun On, Rs. 2 ; Mr, Mg Po Hla, Rs, 2 ; Mr. Mg Kyaw 
Thaing, S. D. J., Rs. 10. Total Rs. 24. Collected by 
TaWnpeng, Sawbwagt^ Burma Mr. Lim Kime Seng, 
Katun, Tliaton, Rs, 36 ; Tawngpeng Sawbwagyi, Namhsan. 
ra** ^ Nyein, Rs. 2 ; \lr. Maung Sha Phuam. 

Re. I : Maung Myat. Re. I ; Maung Ba E., Rs. 5 ; Maung 
Shwc Hla. As. 12 ; Mr. Thakin Hkun Kyi. Rs. 2 : Maung Pi, 
Re- Mr. Maung Mu Ni. Re. I ; Mr. Maung Thcin. Rs. 3 ; 
Mr. Inakin Hkun Hkam Hlasing, Rs. 3 ; Mr. Maung Aik, 
Re, I ; Mr. Maung Set Kwe, Re. I ; Mr. Maung Ai Tone, 
A^, 8: Mr. U Thin. Rs. 2 ; Mr. Mg Lao Woo, Re. I ; 
Mr. Mg Sein Da. As. 8 ; Mr. U Kyaw Zan. Magistrate. Rs. 5 ; 
Mr. Mg Yan El, Re. I ; Mr. Mg Aung Ba. Re. I ; Mr. U Htike, 
Re. : Mr. Mg Aik Lone. Re. I ; Mr. Mg Koi. Re. I ; 
Mr. Mg Sein Nyun, Re. I ; Mr. Mg Pyu. Re. I ; Mr. Mg 
Dewa, As. 8 ; Mr. Mg Kya On, Re. I ; Mr. Thakin Hkun 
Hkam Heing. Rs. 4 ; Mr. Thakin Hkun Htoon. Rs. 2 ; 
Mr. Ywet Hkam. As. 4 ; Mr. Por Too. As. 4 ; Mr. Maung 
R® Ti.^As. 5 ; Mr. Khat "H Ya, As. 4 ; Mr. Paw Tun, As. 4 ; 
1^. Ai Hla G)ri. As. 8 ; Mr. Aik Tu. As. 4 ; Mr. Shwe U, 
8 ; Mr. Maung Pho, Re. I ; Mr. Aik Si. As. 8 ; Mr. Maung 
^ing. As. 8 : Mr. Paw Saing, As. 8 ; Mr. Htam Sing, Re. I ; 
Mr. Anaukkin Nebaing, Re. I ; C. T. Strauss Elsor.. Switzerland 
(£20)= Rs. 265. Grand Total. Rs. 86.750-7-2. ToUl Cost 
Rs. 135.626-4-0. 


TOTAL DEFICIT Rs. 21,243-11-10. 
Please send your quota to make up this deficit. 
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Maha-BodH] Sochot 

Staiement of Receipts arul Expenditure for January t932^ 

RtCEIPTS, EXPCN3L5. 


Somatk. 

R$. 

Ar 

p. 

Charity Box Collection* 

30 

1 

0 

Sale of Booka ... 

31 

12 

0 

Sale of Poet Cards, etc. 

43 

13 

0 

Buddhist Annual 

2 

Q 

D 

Donatian* fior Vikaiii ... 
Afemkorskrp F« 

82 

6 

a 

Kang Guair Chai, E*^. 

5 

0 

0 

Law Kway Soo. E*q. 

CalcuHa. 

5 

0 

0 

Sale of Books ... 

123 

7 

0 

Rent of hall ... ... 

13 

0 

D 

Charity hox colleclinn .„ 

23 

12 

Q 

TelroKone ... ... 

Mr. HarkkHore Chondhiny 

Q 

2 

0 

Admisaion fee 


0 

0 

Membership 

Dr. Paal un Lind ;— 

3 

0 

a 

Admiiaion fee ... 

5 

0 

0 

Membership fee in part 
Samath Vihara Fund ;— 

2 

5 

9 

Saiat Cb. Clioudbuty 

20 

0 

0 


399 ID 9 


FU. i-K. 

SarnjrfA. 

P<y of Durwan ohm- 18 D 0 

Sijrn Boaidi ... S D Q 

2 PetnrtnukX Lamp* 55 0 P 

Caii<lieB ... 6 12 0 

Advbiiu fcr makiag a 
CKacity Bod ... 5 0 0 

MiacelbpncDiu Exp. fat 

VLlmra ... ... 7 2 6 

Cii«t Book ... ... 2 0 0 

Printing Charge^ for 

Cask memo ... 6 M O 

Caipeatty 5kcd E*- 

wniaa ... I 3.0 

Baltampur Mflka Bodki: 

Social^ ... ,,, 7 2 0 

Ca^ Elxpeniea^ 

Dunvan'i pay ... 10 2 0 

TaiagranrH aent: tt* 

Lcndon etc. ... 22 fl 0 

Davapriya a/c. 3 12 6 

Pay of Coek 2 rrw» ... 22 0 0 

Plata*. Spoona, Soap etc. 

Maka Bc^ki Ftm ScIuh^ 31 13 6 

Somidk /ruk'hrtc £jrp. ;— 

AliiKnkoiifl ... „. 30 13 6 

P^ of Taaekara and 
Servant* ... |04 0 0 

Mawapapar for 1 year 17 12 0 

Oil etc. lor ligkting ... IQ 3 0 

Food a/c. .,. ... 142 6 6 

Bfkkj. planli. ate. foqr 
Garden ... ... 33 9 0 

IPO fL kooa for water* 
ing Garden 77 12 0 

Ex. Book*. Stationery 
Soap. Stamp* etc. ... 28 7 6 

Somalh M, B. J/a £j^.:— 

Pay of Qerk ... 60 Q 0 

Pay of Servant ... |5 Q 0 

Iron aafe ... ... 2S 0 0 

Postage flr Tclegrama 12 12 9 

MbcellaneCu* ... 18 6 3 

Btiddkadeva Sevaanm 
for Oct.. Nov., and 
December .„ 15 0 0 

Sccrelary** Train fare 

etc. to Calcutta ... I9 2 0 

MiKclIaneoiiB Exp. 
at Calcutta a/c. ... II 13 0 


831 3 6 
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2/a(emenf o/ Receipts ami Expenditure for January f932. 


—(Contd.) 


Recwts. 

Rs. 1. j*. 

B. F. 399 10 9 


EXPENSEi, 





A. 

p. 






Book Agency b/c. SiBinp 

( 

6 

a 

Porclwic 


lOfi 

3 

3 

P«tty Exp^ABei 


0 

1 

6 

KoBtafte & l elcBt*nu 


19 

3 

6 

ChBrily 


2 

0 

0 

PLan fuT « unituy 




pwbry at B. tioiiM 


10 

0 

0 

Photo haminff 


7 

0 

0 

SiBlioncry 

■ ■■ 

9 

14 

0 

PriQling PBfnplilctB 
RbHwbt froLghl 

... 

72 

5 

& 

5 

0 

6 

MianllBneoiu 


24 U 

C 

pBmtinn a/c. 

■rmm 


2 

0 

WimalanBixlB b/c. 


12 

4 

fi 

Telephone bill 

EJectric hill ^Jov, 

h 

21 

l\ 

10 

Dec.) 

mMj. 

50 13 

6 

Paper for Pamphirta 

PIT 

117 10 

9 

Library a/e. NcwupBp 
and binding boou 

ler 

27 

7 

9 

Sfliary & BllawanccB 
Mi. I^VBpriyB m/c. 

... 

112 

12 

0 

■.xa. 

M 

12 

6 

Food a/c, 

■ aa 

134 

2 

3 

Sarnalh b/c, 

— * 

0 

13 

0 

SaniBncru a/c. 

... 

1 

10 

6 

Alahakonc 

... 

21 

0 

0 



833 

12 

4 



831 

3 

6 

Total Ri. 

1.684 

15 

10 


399 10 9 








THE MAHA-BODHI 

M^y iaa2 

Founded by the Anacarka H. Dharvapala 
^ ^wn 

Itpthi i ^%n 

qfr^r^T^ ^ TWifiw I 

**Go ye, O Bhikkhus, and wander forth far the gain of the 
meny^ for the welfare of the many, j'n compaaffiofi for the worlds 
for the good, for the gain, for the welfare of gods and men. 
Proclaim, O Bhikkhua, the Doctririe glonoaa, preach ye a 
life of holinessj perfect and pure,” —Mahavacoa, Vjnaya 
PrrAKA. 

VoL XL ] JUKE, *• [ No. 6, 


THE VENULE SRI DEVAHITTA DHAJHMAPALA'S HEALTH 

We are glad to state that the Venable Sri 
Devamitta Dhammapala who had been seriously 
ill is now much better* Though he is still 
extremely weak there is no cause for anxiety. 
The improvement in his health made it possible 
for him to grace the Waisakha Celebration with 
his presence. lie is under the medical advice of 
Dr* P* Nandi who treats him with the care and 
devotion of a brolhern May he be soon restored 
to his former health so that he may guide for 
many more years the movement he had started. 
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THE NOBLE LESSON OF “MAHA-BODHr 

Address Delivered on the Full Moon Day of Vaisakha 
By An Italian Bliddhist Monk. 

To-day is the day of Victory* 

To-day Qur Lofd Was bom. This is the fust Victory. 
For if our Lord had not been born, this world would have 
^en^ai^ed tn darkness. 

To-day Our L^rd attained Supreme EnJigfitcnment. Thia 
is the second Victory, Our Lord defeated Mara, Truth 
defeated Ignorance. 

To-day Our Lord passed away to Ntbbana for ever. This 
is the third Victory. TTie material body was given up for 
ever. Anupldisesa Pan Nibb^a wag attained. The "Sa- 
upadisesa Pari-Nibbana*’ made way for the "Anupadisesa 
Pari-Nibbana, ” 

The First Victory ; Ll^mbini : 

Our Lord waa bom ! How ludcy for us T 5uppose He 
had not been bom? ^Sl'^hat terror* what gloom, the worst 
of all glooms, the gloom of Ignorance 1 But Our Lord has 
been bom. And *o there is Happiness and Light* the greatest 
of ail Lights^ the Light of Truth. Out Lord was bom to teach 
ua Deliverenee. What Joy I What Light 1 What Luck for 
the world I Then Jet ua worship Hini, the Hero* a miiLion 
times a day* now and forever more 1 

The Second Victory : Budohagaya : 

Our Lord attained Supreme Enlightenment 1 How lucky 
for ua ! Suppose He had not attained ? What terror, what 
gloom, the worst of all glooms* the gloom of ignorance 1 But 
Our Lord has attained, and so there is Happiness and Light, 
the Greatest of all Light, the Ught of Truth. Our Lord 
attained to teach us Deliverance. What joy I What Light ! 



NOBIJE LESSOM OF “MAHA-BODHI*' ^3 

Whal Luck for iht world I Tben let us woTskip Him, the 
Hero, a million times a day, now and forever mOte 1 

The Third Victory ; Kusinara : 

Out Lord passed away to Mibbana forever I What Joy I 
Wbat Light I What Lig^ht for Him I He had preached for 45 
years. He had given the Sweetest Balm, the Nibbana Balm 
to suffering humanity, Hia Religion was strong. Hia work 
Was finished ! There was nothing left for Him to do 1 So 
He left this mortal body to win the Happiness of “Anupadisesa 
Paii-Nibbana** I He cast away this foul body and thus left 
Himself deliciously Free and Unhampered to sport forever in 
the water of Immortality, Then let us worship Him. the Hero, 
a million times a day, now and forever I 

To-day is the Greatest of all Holidays, the most glorious 
day in the year. 

TTie Arhats in the Pure abodes are rejoicing, the Devas 
are rejoicing, the Arhats in the Himalayas are rejoicing. 

And if man were to remain silent on such a ravishing 
day as this, the very rocks would cry out in praise of Our 
Lord Buddha, ’^Devalideva” the God of Gods. 

But Our Lord i* above words. Up-praise cannot reach 
Him. Our words fall far short of the Reality, It is impossible 
to praise Him by words. We can praise Him only by means 
of Noble Actions. It is possible to write His life only by 
Noble Actions. Hia Life can be written only with flesh and 
blood. Flesh h the finest paper. Blood is the finest ink. 
He who walks in the actual Footsteps of Our Lord Buddha 
jg. die Best Biographer of Our Lord Buddha. The Venerable 
Maha Kassapa walked in the actual Footsteps of CXrr Lord. 
He wrote the very best life of Our Lord. 

Our Lord spoke few words. He wanted action, not words. 
An ounce of practise is worth a pound of Theory. 

Now-a-days we find much speaking and little doing. This 
is a "Wind-Bag'’ age. Everybody likes to preach. No 
likes to practise. 


one 
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s tke use of thjis meeting if no permanent result 
13 produced? We celebrate this day once a year. The same 
speakers come each year in the same old way, and go in the 
same old way. The same audience comes each year and 
foes rn the same old way. Result: The speaker entertains a 
little. The audience is entertained a little. And that's all. 

The same things are repeated year in and year out in the 
same old way, and nothing permaneaf is accomplished. The 
people may go away with the vague feeling that they have 
earned Punnam-Merit, But what merit is gained, 1 ask, 
if Noble Words which you have heard at these Meedngs are 
not put into actun! practise? To hear beautiful words and not 
to put them into practise, is worse than hearing them^ 

1 did not want to speak at this meeting, for 1 had made 
a vow to Our Lard Buddha that I would never preach till 
ArKatship in attained. But the Maha Bodhi Society earnestly 
urged me to preach. And I could not refuse* for Our Lord 
Buddha does not allow us to refuse repeated requests. Bounds 
leas Compassion is the Foundation of Our Religion* the 
Finest Religion in the World* 

Therefore it is with the greatest reluctance that I am now 
speaking. Our L*ord Buddha wants me to act, not speak. 
It is best to speak by actions rather than by words. We must 
try to walk In the actual footsteps of Our Lord Buddha. Our 
Lord Buddha used to wander from village to village* living 
by means of His Alma-Bowl, and preaching wherever he went. 

The people gave Him material nourishment, and He gave 
them spiritual nourishment. Some people call Him “Divine 
Beggar. True, He is the Noblest Beggar the world has 
ever seen* Who wouldn't like to be sucb a sublime Beggar? 
The people who heard His Nibbinic Words received far more 
than they gave Him. Spiritual Nourishment is far more 
precious than material nourishment. "*SabhadEnam Dhamma- 
danam finati “The Gift of the Law surpasses every gift?" 

Therefore we can all he regarded as beggars of out Lord, 
For we have received from Him far more than we r-jn ever 
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give Him. He is the Best Day aka Benefactor the World has 
ever seen. It is for this reason that we rejoice to come to 
such meetings as this. He is the Great Giver, we are the 
Humble Receivers : and so wc overflow with gratitude to Our 
Lord, who has given us Priceless Spiritual Gifts which we 
can never repay. 

We are His Debtors forever. We are His Beggars for¬ 
ever. And Our Lord releases ub from this sacred Debt only 
when we have made full use of His Priceless Words by attain¬ 
ing the Coal. Only when we have attained Nibbana are 
We completely released from debt. Only when w'e have 
attained the Nibbana do we cease being Beggars for ever. 

In this miserable world, every one is in need of aid at 
some time or other. Who is never in need of aid ? Only 
Arhats ate never in need of aid. Therefore only Arhats the 
Genuine Givers. All others are genuine Receivers or Beggars, 

In certain countries of Europe^ they make Jaws against 
begging, but the very law-makers themselves are the great 
beggars of ail. In France I was sent to Jail S days for going 
from door-to-door with my Bowl and Robes in Buddhist fashion 
collecting Pindapata, If Jesus Christ went to France He 
would be arrested for begging, 

Otir Lord Buddha wants His Bhikkhua to give the Life- 
giving Dhamma to the world hy Example and Precept. He 
Wants us to walk in His Footsteps. Therefore the Bhikkhus 
must get together and become Missionaries. Last year t wrote 
a Bcxiklet entitled: Establiahing the Sangha m the West/’ 

It began with the following words: ^^Let |0 Lion-hearted 
young Bhikkhus walk from Buddhagaya to Jerusalem, from 
Jerusalem to Rome, and the 5angha will be established m the 
West/* 

The Bhikkhus should get out of Temples, and begin to 
wander as Out Lord did, out of Compassion to the world, 
Bhikkhus should practise Selj-Saciifice and all the tO ParaTnilaa. 
Why stagnate in Temples > 
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"TTie Watev 13 pure that flows ^ 

The Monk is pure that goes,” 

Fort5''-fivc LioH'hearted young BhukkKu^ have responded 
to the call m Burma. Twenty Lions have volunteered in 
Ceylon, A whole Pali School consisting' of 18 Samaneraa and 
Bhikkhus have volunteered in Chittagong. The Venerable 
Dharmapala has offered hia 8 SamaneroB and his chief Assistant 
Brahmacari Devapriya for the Elxpedition, 

The Burmese Croup will begin to march immediately 
after next rainy season. They will march from Burma to 
Calcutta. Rev. U Ottama is their leader. Me will meet them 
Upon their arrival in Calcutta, and will lead them to Rajagaha, 
Buddhagaya, Benares, Kusinara, Lumhini, and alt over North 
Western India to Kashmere. After 4 years preaching and 
training in India, the Lions will move towards Jerusalem and 
Rome. 

Buddhism teaches one lesson : the lesson of Unity, Unity 
gives strength inside and outside. Buddhism teaches the 
lesson which India badly needs : Unity. But India has rejected 
the Doctor, the Greatest Doctor the world has ever seen. Lord 
Buddha. She prefers to remain ill. But intense misery will 
wake her up, is waking Her up, and the time is coming when 
she will again eagerly seek the Great Physician, Lord Buddha, 
whose Divine assistance she has so long rejected. 

But what shall we preach to the world ? Have we got 
something new J Of course we have* Buddhism is Unique. 
We have something ever new and never old, something as 
new as when first propounded in the beginningless beginning 
atid as eternal as the endless* Truth is ever new* ever fresh* 
ever desired, and for this reason Buddhism is the newest, 
freshest and most up-to-date of all Religion!}—Buddhism is 
Truth. Buddhism is not only in complete accord with Science, 
but it is as far beyond Science as Eternal Truth is far beyond 
Science. 
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It is through not knowing the Noble Truths that hum^n 
beings and Devas are for the most part reborn in Purgatory, 
the Realm of Ghosts, the womb of animalE. Those who 
escape torment are so exceedingly few as the dust on the 
finger-nail when compared with the mighty Elarth! Then 
let us preach the 4 Noble Truths out of compassion to the 
whole worldp 

The Four Noble Truths, 

1. Life is Parn, This is the First Noble Truths Bhth is 
the greatest Pain. For, where there is no Birth, there is no 
pain, 

2. Craving is the cause of Pam. Tliis is the second 
Noble Truth, 

3. The Destruction of Craving is the destruction of Pain, 
This IS the third Noble Truth, 

4. The Eight Fold Noble Way leads to the destruction of 
craving and Pain, This is the fourth Noble Truth. 

All Religions arc not the same. Buddhism is Unique, 
Buddhism is the only Religion which teaches the 4 Noble Truths 
and Eight Fold Noble Path, 

All Religions to a greater or lesser degree conHid with 
Science, Buddhism is the only Religion in the world in 
perfect agreement with Science, Doesn't this seem to indicate 
that Buddhism is the best of All Religions? 

Buddhism Is the Religion of Analyoir. The Scientific 
method is found only in Buddhism, Buddhism is a scientific 
Religion for Scientific minds. 

Rejoice, ye Scientists t Happiness is at hand I The 
scientific Religion for which you have so long been seeking, 
has , been waiting for you for the last 2,500 years. Yet Buddhism 
is mote freah, more new, more up-to-date than the latest 
researches of Modem Science, 

Lord Gotama Buddha ia the Siiper^Sdentiat par excellence, 
the greatest Scientist in Hisloty, The previous Super^ienlist 
was Lord Kassapa Buddha, The future Super-scientist will 
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be Lord Maxtriya Buddha. Three rare Super-Scientists are 
like Huge Himalayan Peaks wfaicli by their immertse grandeur 
appear to mock the dwarfs of Science, the Ph.D/s and DjSc.'s 
of the wivld. 

Here is a remarkable fact i how a Royal Prince 2,500 year® 
ago, Siddhartha of the Saitya Country, could retire into the 
wilderness and find the Highest Ultimate Truth, without the 
aid of any Books, Laboratory, apparatus, or Reagents ; while 
our modem men of Science all over the world, with all their 
elaborate scientific equipments, are still vainly struggling on 
the border-land of Science, without the slightest hope of 
proceeding beyond. 


What is the Cause? 

The cause resides in the Heart, Our Lord Buddha purified 
His Heart by means of the 10 Paramitas and the 13 Dbutangas. 
When aU Lust, Hatred and Delusion had been extinguished, 
the Highest Wisdom shone of it^s own accord, and the Ltemal 
Truth became Hla — He became One with the Truth. He had 
aacrificed everything, everything, eveiything, for the sake of 
Truth. Hence it is not surprising to find that He became One 
with the Truth i for success is always certain when our Aim 
is single and sincere. Seek and ye shall find. 

Our Lord Buddha sacrificed everything for the sake of 
Reality, He threw away the unreal world and thus won the 
Real Nihbana. He not only renounced wife, child, parents, 
throne, etf., but He renounced even Hia Ouin Body. After 
six years of super-human etriving. He went to the Bodhi-Tree, 
sat down, and made this tremendous mental affirmation : 
"Lei my htlcod dry up, fe( my fiesh shrivel away^ fcuf never 
ahcU I rise from this scat^ never ahaH { taste food or dritik. 
tiH the Highest Nihhano is attained 1 Prefor^ or Denfh,” 

AU perishable th ing^ He had thrown away for the sake 
of Impcrishahle Truth, There was only one thing leftx His 
perishable body. He threw that away also. And that very 
night, during the 5 night watches. He was brought face-to-fa'^^ 
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with the Highest Liltimate Truth which culminated in the 
Highest of ail attainments, the Supreme Buddhahood, 

Six years of meditatiDn had taught Him Renunciation^ He 
renounced His final possession. His own body, and at once 
attained the GuaJ. Renunciation of all perishable things gives 
the Imperishable Nibb ana. 

This is the Only Way. There is no other. We cannot ding 
to Reality and unreality at the same time. We cannot enjoy 
the perishable world and Imperishable Nibbana at the satnc 
dme. We must make our choice ; one or the other. Both 
we cannot have. 

Those venerable Scientists in the West are trying to win 
Reality through the gate of unreality. They want the perish¬ 
able as well as the Imperishable. They want this world and 
Nibbana. They want motor cars, salaries, name, fame, wives, 
children, etc.,, etc., and also try to win the Highest Truths. 
They fail miserably. The laboratories, apparatus, and 
scientific appliances get between their Legs, they trip and faU. 
They strike the earth with their heads. And if the earth 
could speak it would say : "It is me you want, not the 
Nibbana." 

If you wish to fly to Nibbana. you must do like 
Lord Buddha ; you must throw away all apparatus, mdudiDg 
the most cumbersome apparatus of all—emd efuidren. 
You must throw away this perishable world like a moss of 
saliva. You must never return to it again. 

This is Imperishable Nibbana ; the permanent renuncia¬ 
tion of the perishable world. For the absence of the perish- 
able is the ImperLshablc, Cause, etfect. 

This is the Noble Lesson of Our Lord Buddha's Victory, 
the Noblest of all Lessons, Renunciation, givmg the Greatest 
of all Victories. Se//-ConQuesf. 


2 



THE REAL AND THE FALSE PILGRIMS 

By Bhikkhu B. Ananda Maitreya. 


When I was one day wrapt in my usual thoughtful mood, 
a panoramic scene was about to pass before my mind : and 
I saw therein a vast forest abounding in huge trees with thick 
foliage overshadowing and darkening everything underneath. 
Its inhabitants, being quite accustomed to its darkness, did not 
feel the real nature of the forest. The fruits of the trees 
which served them as food brought on them a long slumber, 
in which they dreamt curious dreams, while a kind of worm¬ 
like reptiles, living in the soil awaiting an opportunity, 
used to come out and suck out their blood. When these 
unfortunate beings awoke, they felt exhausted, thirsty and 
hungry owing to the loss of blood, and ate the somewhat- 
nourishing but poisonous fruits and sipped the juice thereof, 
and fell asleep a prey to the blood-suckers. Very few saw 
even faintly the frightful nature of this forest and even they 
were very forgetful of its dangers. One may rightly call this 
forest an enchanted land. 

Next I saw. to my wonder, a man emerging from a distant 
thicket and going past me in a hurry. He moved towards 
a glen near the edge of the forest, where he joined a company 
of persons who were apparently half-awake. He held an 
interview with them, in the course of which he described 
the evils of this forest-dwelling and spoke to them of the 
value of finding a way out. On hearing it they were glad at 
heart as they fell that they had another to join their company, 
and said. “Well, brother, we too are searching for a way out. 
A guide we await and we expect one ere long.” The 
stranger then said, “I require no personal guide. I am a 
man of experience. After long investigation and gathering 
varied experiences I discovered that the further away from 
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the forest 1 go the less are the dangers. I have discovered a 
medical^ herb which has the power to keep me heedful. 
Being thus on the alert and using my strength, onwards 1 go 
till I find the land of Bliss.** So replied our pilgrim, and 
paying no heed to the discouraging words of his companions, 
started on his journey. 

On and on he went facing bravely and passing with 
courage various and innumerable difficulties and till he entered 
upon a path leading to a hillside on the outskirts of the forest. 
The further he went the more refreshed and less tired he felt. 

Soon he found himself on the summit of a hill.^ From 
there far away he saw a light spreading out to cover the 
infinite ethereal sphere around. 

Closer to the heart of this light was a second hilP higher 
than the one on which he was standing now ; and in front 
lay a road leading to its peak. Soon he trod that way and 
ere long reached the peak. TTie further he went the more 
effective, he found, was the herb he used. 

Seeing a third hilP likewise and a way thereto our hero 
proceeded to reach it. From there he saw a higher plateau 
illuminated by the dazzling radiance of the light that was no 
longer a haze. Seeing the road thereto, he trod it and was 
on the summit of the plateau.^ This was the final climb and 
the highest level our hero had to reach. He was now bathed 
in that blissful and eternal light which touched him deep 
even into his bones and marrows so piercingly that he felt 
the pleasures of the Real Life, and realized that what he 
experienced dll then was but an illusion. 

Full of Life, perfectly cured, thoroughly awakened thus 
supremely enlightened, our heroic pilgrim breathed forth a 

1 Ps(V*''ckkhani. 

2 Sotapatti pkala, the Erat itage of the Holy Path. 

3 Sahadigami, the aecond ttage of the Holy Path. 

4 Aniganu, the third atage of the Holy Path. 

3 Arahattam. the cnlminadoo of the Holy Path, the Buddhahood. 
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joyous utterance i am now at last perfectly free and am 
no more a prey to the blood suckers”. 

He spent a short while there enjoying the blUs of 
Eternal Life^ he attained and then directing his penetrating 
sight from his exalted position towards the forest, saw the 
unimaginable sufferings of the forest dweileta. 

Before long he descended into the forest and began to 
lead the forest dwellers to the path to the Land of Bliss. 
LiuiumerabJc were the lives saved. A sign-post^ he placed in 
the glen, showing the way out of the forest for the use of 
those who cared to be guided. At the foot of the sign-post 
he left a stone^slab^ and painted thereon in clear bold type 
a description of the danger^ of the forest^ why men who are 
caught in it cannot get out. the nature of the Land of Bliss 
and the way leading thereto. Not far from the post he built 
an inn® for the use of the pilgrims cmer^ng from the forest 
and bound to the Land of Bliss. Thus fulfilling all his duties 
our hero, the Guide to Infinite Light left there his decaying 
body which belonged to the forest and became one with the 
Infinite Bliss, the Eternal Light.® HU admirers cremated hU 
body in accordance with their manners and customs and 
then embodying the remnants and ashes thereof built 
memorials Here and there in the glen in honour of the late 
pilgrim leader* 

Those who followed the path thus pointed out. on passing 
these monutneriits bowed their heads down in gratitude and 
following the example of the foremost pilgrim, with no delay 
hastened on their w^ay to the Land of BUss. But as time 
rolled by* others who came later went even to the extent of 
making images of their venerable guide that posterity might 
be reminded of Him as one that should be followed. These 

£ ml pHtf-L ji nVhji . 

^ □tiatTLnk&. 

S Oc^er. the Buddhist Church. 

Pmtliig’ to NihbLaa {AiiupidH<SHJL PoniiihilijinBh 
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statues they made according to their imagination and skill 
and were of many forms. 

Tlrose who really respected the Hero were they who, 
following His example hastened out of the forest, for they 
read the words of the guide at the fool of the sign-post 
**The Exact Way of paying me honour and gratitude is to 
tread the path discovered and pointed out by Me.** 

The greater the number of pilgrims grew at the irm the 
less was the number of those who actually proceeded to the 
Land of Bliss. Instead of going along the way some began to 
decorate the letters on the slab at the sign-post and added 
garlands and other decorations to the post itself.^ "Time 
rolled by. The post was now nearly buried in garlands. 
The letters would hardly be read, and still there were others 
who came and added more ornaments to the letterings and 
decorations. There was no space left on the slab and others 
found it necessary to widen it by adding more slabs to it.“ 
These hieroglyphics described or attempted to describe geo¬ 
graphical, astronomical, geological, botanical and zoological 
aspects of the forest and life therein. Now I saw numerous 
pictures of imaginary trees, rivers, lakes, mountains and all 
sorts of fanciful creatures sufficient to equip a whole earth 
with if Satan wished to create a new world for us. 

Too numerous was the crowd at the irm now and many 
were the discussions as to the interpretations of what was 
written on the slab at the sign-post. Some professed to 
know what the oripnal exactly meant and others disagreed 
and consequently discordance arose, parties were formed 
and actual progress ceased. Those who showed special brain 
skill and capability to interpret the symbols on the slabs at 
the post and those who were honoured and looked upon 


10 UnneceMary detail* added to the Dhamma by the doclot* of the 
variou* Nikaya* a* Vetuliaa. Sammitiaa elc. 

11 Interpolation* and addition* of Lamaiuu etc. 
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to by others for numerous other reasons now becarnc leaders 
of each party. 

O^ermgs of gratitude to the statues and monuments, by 
this time, was the one tKmg on which the leaders laid great 
emphasis. 

A tremendous change I There were now thousands 
gathered round the signpost or round each statue or monu' 
ment, heaping up flowers, burning incense of sweet fragrance* 
lighting thousands of lamps, and, offering whatever food or 
drinks the people were accustotncd to take. Offerings of 
songs and music soon began to accompany the worship. 
EacK article came to he offered, with the chanting of a special 

The dwellers of the inn, however, claimed to be pUgtims 
of the right kind, though none of them progressed beyond 
the inn to those illuminated heights discovered by the Heroic 
Pilgrim and reached by his earlier folLowers. The ignorant 
folk, believing without any reason that the secret of the 
pilgrimage was in the hands of these pretending leaders, 
supported them. 

To this scene of offering and worship now and then some 
persons used to come and ask the so-called pilgrim-teachers 
to guide them. They began to teach them a sort of ritualism 
and ceremonialism. Some of them, as they could imderstand 
what waa on the slab^ said that those worships and chanting 
'mnniroms' could not, as they thought, lead them even a 
single pace forward. Then the leadera of the inn said 'The 
road was dosed long ago. Now neither you nor we can get 
on to the path. Join us. Keep our property. Live here 
worshipping and chanting mantrams at usual hottfs and make 
aspiration "May 1 reach the Land of Bliss by the power of 
this meritorious deed . At rhia time it is impossible to get 
into the Path, In the future a Benign Guide will appear and 

U Nfglectiny practiH an eaaentUU and Ukin^ tv ritunliiin 
tiiJi UUtBBd. 


or non-CHcn- 
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he will carry us along the path to the Holy Land.'* Hearing 
tKe«e words many got discouraged and ioined and remained 
with those pseudo-pdgrims^ Some, paying no attention to 
them, wended their way along the path directed by the sigrt- 
post. But the inn-dwellers^ the worshippers pretending them¬ 
selves to be the real pilgrims, like the stagnant water that 
collected at a pool gathering more and more impurities with 
age, remained at the inn, belittling the real pilgrims because 
they were out of their clutch. They were discussing terms 
and theories and stayed there satisfied with whatever they 
got from the forest and being daily nourished by the poisonous 
fruits and consequently falling into the slumber in which stale 
they used to become prey of the blood-suckers. 

It Was late when I was awakened from my dreamy state 
and it was then that I realized that what passed before my 
mind was nothing but the allegorical rcHection of a great 
trtith. In my usual mood, later on, after close investigation 
I found that 1 myself and several others of my contemporaries 
are only members of the different sects of the pseudo- 
pilgrims living at the inn. Then I fell that it was not from 
these pseudo-pilgrim leaders labelled with this name or the 
other that [ should derive my guidance but from the words 
of the Lord of Loving-kindness, who appeared before me 
and advised : 

"Don't care for the Shape ; care for the Truth.** J in¬ 
vestigated and found the spirit of the original teachings of 
the Victorious One too is the same. 



TRUE SERVICE 

By Dr. W. A. de Silva, J.P* 


Thus it has been WTitten — 

That once upon a time in the village of Mac ala 
in the land of a youth by the name of 

Magha went where the 0der of the village was engaging 
men for hta work in a spot which was imcuJtivatcd 
and covered with thorny brushwood and loose and pro¬ 
jecting stones. Magha on arriving there found comfortable 
standing room by cJearing the herbage and the thorns at 
the spot where he stood. As he was thus standing another 
man arrived. The newcomer elbowed Magha away from 
where he stood and occupied his place- Magha however 
did not quarrel with the stranger, nof did he show any 
resentment or feel any anger, but moved on to a new spot, 
which he again cleared and took his stand. However other 
men came^ each pushed him aside and occupied his place, 
and each time he went to a new spot arid prepared it as 
before. He did not Feel any resentment or anger at these 
intrusions. He only felt thoi through his exertions and his 
patience he had rendered service to others for their benefit 
and theif comfort without receiving any acknowledgment of 
hiB service or any expression of thanks for what he had 
done^ This to him Was true and useful service that brought 
to him a sense of joy and happiness. Next day he went to 
the place of work very early and levelled and prepared! a 
bit of ground and III a fire^ So that many people made use 
of the place and, stood there comfortably, and also 
enjoyed the warmth of the lire. This pleased Magha very 
much, for he again realized that he had done a uaeful service 
to others without expecting or receiving their thanks or their 
praise. Thus encouraged in his own mind by the pleasure he 
derived in rendering a service for the promotion of the 
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happiness and comfort of others^ he determined to extend 
his activities. Each morning he went out alone and *et about 
leveliiojg and clearing paths and roads in the village so that 
those who travelled may go about in comfort. He continued 
in this work day after day. This wag watched by another 
man who eventually questioned him and asked hjm as to 
why he thus engaged himself in this work. Magha replied 
Friend, 1 am rendering a service that will relieve many of 
hardships and discomforts. I do not expect to be remu¬ 
nerated, or to receive personal thanks froni those who are 
henefitted by my exertions. I feel ) am rendering a ieivice 
of merit : it pleases me immensely and it is a source of joy 
that will lead me to happiness/' The stranger was greatly 
impressed by these words and replied, *'y^s Friend, [ shall 
join you in your true service ho that 1 may also acquire merit 
with the joy and happiness it leads to.' And he joined in 
the work. Later others joined the parly similarly, till there 
were thirty'two youngmen who engaged themselves in loving 
service to the public for increasing their comfort without 
expecting or receiving praise or thanks. 

The chief or Elder of the village noticed these activities 
and became jealous, feeling that these men instead of spend¬ 
ing their dme and energy' in such work shnuld be made to 
serve him who was the lord of the village, he thought that 
they could be made to hunt for him in the forests and bring 
Kim meat, they could be made to gather toddy for him arid 
make liquor for his enjoyment. Thus thinking the village 
Elder sent For Magha and his friends and advised them to 
give up their activities and work for him for he said, ''if you 
hunt in the forests you will get plenty of meat in addition to 
the sport and excitement and if you gather toddy you can 
make liquor and enjoy yotusclf." The men refused to entertain 
the EJder's proposal. The Elder Was disappointed and in 
his selfish greed he became angry and Jealous and detei" 
mined to wreak his vengeance on the youngmen. He went 
before the king and made a false charge against Magha and 
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his friends, “Sire^ a gang of young ruffians Ls roajnmg 
about the villages and are harassing and robbing the 
inhabitants and 1 seek your sanction to siezc them and bring 
them before you for just punishment. The Elder thus getting 
the king'^s pcrmtSsioTi arrested Magha and his companions 
and brought them before the king for sentence. The king 
trusted the word of the Elder and without further inquiry 
condemned the thirty'two men to be executed as robbers by 
subiecring them to the fury of the elephants. 

On hearing this judgement Magha addressed Kis com^ 
panions thus :—"frienda+ at thia juncture we should seek the 
refuge of the Dhamma and invoke our love and friendliness 
to all beings, wc should not allow angry or evil thoughts to 
arise in US- Wc should extend our thoughts of love and 
friertdllness to the king who is coitdefTmirig us for no cause, 
Wc should extend our thoughts of love and friendliness to the 
village Elder who made the false charge against us. We 
should extend our thoughts of love and friendlinesa to the 
elephant who L* to be made to destroy us.” This they agreed 
among themsclveB and they intently pursued the thoughts of 
maitriya—love and friendliness. The elephant was brought 
up intoxicated with toddy and infuriated by the prods of its 
keepers and the noise of the crowd and was let loose on the 
condemned men. However when the infuriated animal 
rushed on and confronted the men who were meditating on 
love and friendliness, he stopped and refused to attack them- 
A second time the elephant was urged on each individual 
separately but a* before it stood still before them and refused 
to injure them. 

The king on hearing of this incident realized that these 
condemned men must be innocent and he investigated the 
matter further. He then found that Magha and his com- 
panioirs far from being robbers were engaged in good and 
useful and unselfish work for the benefit of their neighbours 
and the public. The Elder had brought false charges against 
them for his own purpose and to wreak his vengeance on 
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them. The king thus underalanding the truth sought the 
pardon of the men For hU unjust action in condemning them. 
He pumshed the Ellder by making him the servant and 
attendant of Magha and his men ; and furlhet gave the 
elephant to them as a present from the king, 

Magha and his companions thus realized that good work 
even has its immediate results and they continued with 
renewed energy the service in which they were engaged in 
and service for which they did not seek praise and publicity, 
it brought them joy and led them in the path of happiness 
and they took their refuge in the noble and good Dhamma 
for the delcctatiori of men and Devas and dieir own happi¬ 
ness. joy and emancipation in true service. 


THRICE SACRED VAISAEHA FESTIVAL IN INDIA 

Hjchly successful programme of the Maha Bodhi Society. 

The thrice sacred festival of the Birth, Einlightenment 
and Maha^Parinibbana of the Blessed One. A that Samma- 
sambuddha, was celebrated by the Maba Bodhi Society with 
great eclat at several places in India. This year's celebra¬ 
tions were unique for the fact that the Ven. Sri Devamilta 
Dhammapala was able to attend tbe celebradons at Calcutta 
after many years' absence. His presence at the function 
added much solemnity and enthusiasm. The presence of 
Bhikkhu Javana Tikka who leads an eiemplary saintly life 
was a great inspiration to alL Celebrations were organised 
by tbe Maha Bodhi Society at the following places 
Calcutta. Benares, Gaya, Buddhagaya. Madras and Baliam- 
pur» 

Calcutta. 

Sfi Dharmarajika Vihara in College Square presented 
a gala appearance on the 19th and 20th, when the sacted 
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festIvaJ was observed by the meinhers of the Maha Bodhj 
Society in particular and the Buddhists in general, Sinhalese 
students in Calcutta, especially the Ayurvedic students, were 
in charge of the decorations. Though they were simple they 
presented a dignj&ed appearance, TTie special Features were 
the 2 paintings hy G. L, Femandoj a promising Sinhalese 
Art student, which were prominently displayed on the windows. 
Verses from Dhammapada and the last utterances of the 
Blessed One were engraved in brown paper and placed 
conspicuously in front of the Vihara. Sinhalese lanterns and 
the time piece in card board made by Pandit Prema Chandra 
were objects of much admiration. The celebrations on the 
19th commenced with the taking of eight precepts early 
morning by the students and service in the Temple, At 
] I A,M, a Buddhapuja was ofiered while devotional music 
was played throughout the morning. The public meeting 
under the presidency of [Vlr, Justice M, N. Mukerji, 
President of the Maha Bodhi Society, was held at 6-30 p.M. 
The Hall was packed to suifocation and hundreds had to go 
away disappointed for want of accommodation. The Ven. 
Dhammapaia^s presence at the meeting after so many years' 
absence made every one happy and one could feel the 
atmosphere of peace, love and kindness that pervaded the 
whole place. Among the prominent persons who attended 
the Function bestdea the Ven. Sri Devamitta Dhammapala and 
Bhikkhu Javan a Tikka were the following :—-Bhikkhua U, 
Kondanna, K. Sedananda. Swami Sachidonanda, 'The Hon. 
Justice Sir B. B. Ghosh, The Hon. Mr, Justice M. N, Mukcijt, 
Sir Devaprasad Sarvadhikari, the Hon. Rai Bahadur Radha 
Krishna Jalan, Member State Council, Sjt. Ramananda 
Chatterji. Editor, Modem Review, C. Kobayashi ; Dr. 
Mohendranath Sircar. Dr. Kali Dag Nag, Mr. J. Qiowdhury, 
Bar-at-Law, Mr. S. C, Mookerji, Bar-at-Law, Mrs. N, C. Sen, 
Councillors Sachindra Nath Mookerji^ T. C. Roy+ Saradindu N, 
Roy, Dr. D* R. Bhandaikai etc. 

Proceedings commenced punctually with the administrah 
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tion of PancLa Sila by Rev. K. Seelaitanda, and the cJiEkndng of 
the Vamlana Gathas by the Samanera Dbammananda. After 
the singing of a song by Mr. Baral, Ven'ble Dhammapala deli¬ 
vered a ^hort address of welcome though tn feeble health. 

In the Course of his speech he dwell on the conceptiDn 
of Nirvana by Buddhists and regretted so much misconception 
about it particularly in the West where many believed that 
Nirvana was aimlhijation but which to the Buddhists signified 
as infinite release. He regretted that Aryan culture was at 
its very low web in India and that was the reason for the 
stagnation of India's activities. He did not believe that much 
could be done or achieved unless India went back to its own 
Buddhist traditions and culture. 

Tbe Secretary followed with a report of the work done 
by the Maha Bodhi Society* which will appear in the neit 
issue. The President Hon. Mr, Justice M. N. Mookerji, then 
addressed the gathering. In the course of an emotional 
speech he said :— 

'On occasion like this it is urmecessary to make speeches. 
I would have remained silent if not for the kind reference 
made to me by the Venerable Dhammapala. We must con¬ 
gratulate the Society for the vanoue successful eforts it has 
made with the help of Buddhists and their sympathisers in 
bringing back the ideal and gospel of Buddhism to the land 
of its birth. 

The instructive speech of Rev. Dhammapala will do much 
credit to men of even younger generation. Our young men 
will do well if they emulate the example of Rev. Dhammapala. 
They should study and preach the gospel of Lord Buddha, 
In the course of his life* inspite of various difiiculties arid hard¬ 
ships he has succeeded in disserrunating the Dhamma of Lord 
Buddha. His ambition is to see that every human being 
embraces Buddhism. He wants the very air that we breathe 
should be perfumed with the spirit of Buddhism. He will not 
be satisfied with anything less than that. 
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] Kave said l>efore and kave no Ke^itadon in &aymf! ajgaln 
that I am not a Buddlust^ Rev^ Dkammapaia knows, that 1 am 
not going to he a Buddhist ^ adil [ do not yield to anybody 
in showing reverence to Buddhisnn which I heJicve ts splendidUy 
suited to he the Universal religion. And it is because of this 
admiration that we shall do our best to help the cause of 
Buddhism. It is because of this that 1 cling to the Maha Bodhi 
SocieQr/' 

Before leaving the hall, owing to indisposition, he intro¬ 
duced the speaker Revd. Javana Tikka who had broken hie 
vow of silence in order that he may speak for the edification 
of the hearer!, 

Revd. Javana Tiklca then gave a long and inspiring 
sermon which made a deep impression on all. His saintly 
life and sincerity of purpose carried everything before him. 
The sermon is published elsewhere. After this, refreshtnents 
were served and about [0 o^clock the meeting dispersed. 

Till mid-night Buddhists of Calcutta kept on visiting the 
Temple in batches. 

Another important item in the programme was the 
supply of free lemon sherbet to all passers-by. From 
10 A..M. several persons were engaged to supply free sherbet 
to every one who passed the temple and as the day turned 
out to be one of the hottest in the season hundreds of people 
availed the opportunity of refreshing themselves with the 
cool drink. 

The programme on the 20th consisted of the distribu¬ 
tion of fruits among the patients of Carmichael Medical 
College, dana to the bbikkhus and feeding of the poor children 
of the locality^ At 6-30 Swarnt Sachidananda Saroswati 
gave an eloquent Address on ' The Need of Buddhism.'* At 
the end of the meeting several questions were asked from the 
lecturer who answered them to the satisfaction of all. There 
Was UluminatiQn in the night as on the previous day. 
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At Bltjdhacaya. 

SamancTaa came down from Sarnath in order to celebrate 
the aacred Festival at Buddhagaya where it waa successfully 
held. Worship in the temple, [llummalion and feeding of the 
poor villagers formed the chief items of the programme. 
The moat important event, howcvcri was the planting in the 
Rest House compound of a Bodhi sapling brought from 
Aniiradhapura, This sapling belonged to the historic Bodhi 
Tree at Anuradhapuran the original of which was taken over to 
Ceylon by Emperor Aaoka's daughter, Sanghamitta. Ven ble 
Dhammapala brought four saplings from Ceylon and three were 
planted at Holy isipatana and the fourth has now found a 
worthy place near the original Bodhi Tree at Buddhagaya. 
Revd. Sitinivasa Thera, Sasanaairi Thera and the Samanetas 
are to be congratulated for the successful function. 

Sarnath. 

Celebration was held here as usual by the resident 
Bhikkhus and Rajapahse Upa^aka. 

Madras. 

Celebrations in Madras were in the hands of Bhikkhu 
Somananda who gave a sermon in Tamil on the BigmHcance 
of the day. 

Balramplu. 

The Secretary of the Balrampur Maha Bodhi Society. 
Mr. S. P. Sahgal. celebrated the event both at the town as 
well as in Savatthi. 

Kusinara. 

The Society contributed Rs. 15/- towards the celebra¬ 
tions at Kusinara. 

Wesak-day Broad-castinc. 

On the 20th at 8 P.M. three lectures on the life and 
teachings of the Lord Buddha were broadcasted from the State 
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Broadc&sting Station, Calcutta. The first was the message of 
Ven ble Dhammapala read by Devaprlya Walisinha, the second 
by Mr. S. C, Mookerji and the third by Mr. Ckarti Chandra 
Bose on "Buddhism and the work of the Maha Bodhi 
This was the first time in India that on this sacred 
day Broadcast speeches were given on the life of Cord Buddha 
and thousands of Listeners ineJuding ladies observing purdah 
who never get a chance of hearing something on the life of 
Buddha, heard the speeches. 


THE CONQUEST OF DEATH IN THIS LIFE 

By Lam4 a. Youngden. 

The first step on the Path is to perceive that with few 
exceptions men of all races : yeilowj brown, white or black, 
all are dwelling in the ocean of ignorance as the fish are 
dwelling in the ocean of water. And just as the fish do not 
realise that the element in which they live is water, as they 
do not notice the flowing of the water on their bodies, so 
men do not realize that they are immersed in ignorance and 
do not notice the effects of ignorance on their lives. Now, 
if the fish can fail to be conscious of the water jn which they 
arc moving how much less are they capable of understanding 
that dry land exists. In the same way, how can men who are 
not conscious that they move in ignorance, understand that 
enlightenment exists. 

The World of ignorance does not occupy a special place 
in the space, it is everywhere where impermaneucy ii regarded 
as permanency, untruth as truth, sorrow as happiness, illusion 
as reality, it is everywhere where deluded heings run for 
mirage in an endless round. 

However it is said that among the dwellers of the ocean 
there exist fish called nya nyima degoh (fish who like the sun). 
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&Fe very dil?eient from aJl tke otKers inasmuch as they 
can go out of die water to enjoy a sunhatli. As they, if we 
be lovers of light, we human beings, are capable of getting 
out of the ocean of ignorance and entering the endless light 
which dispeU the mirage of the harassing round and reveals 
the Deathless. 

Twenty five centuries ago there lived in the country 
which is. noWi, Nepal a prince whose ancestors belengcd to 
the yellow racc.^ He was called Gautama^ His father was 
the Raja Suddhodana who lived a life of enjoyment upon the 
labour of his subjects ag is sdlh the custom of Rajas. 
Gautama also was brought up in lu:sury, but his perpicaacious 
mind soon, detected the sinful side of his father^s life, its 
worthlessness and the sorrow masked under what men seek 
as pleasure. 

He perceived that led by desire to action and through 
action to other new desires that produce other actione, in 
endless chain of cause and effect, men could not escape this 
prison-like world. 

So forsaking his palace he went forth in search of the 
way that leads to true freedom and through his own effort, 
through hifi own intelligence he discovered that way which 
is hidden to worldlings and perceived only by sages. Then 
he proclaimed bis discovery inviting men to follow him into 
the Sorrowless, into the Deathless. And just as the world of 
Ignorance and sorrow is not situated in any special place but 
exists everywhere where delusion reigns, so also the Sorrow- 


* A numher af Tibchiti" mid dfl not beliave that iIj* }iia!orical 

Baddha was ot Aiyan raev. U la a fui tliaE the abmiipnc* Nepal 
where wm -itiuiled the native plnee nI ihe Buddha—belona 1* the ycUvw ia« 
The Apjtiion that the Buddha wm tiol Aryan Ja held alio by some Wealem 
uricntBluit Bcholare. Semuel Beal devotee several pAAca of hie book 
"A Catena of BuddhSsl SiTip<utee from the Chuicer” U> intcTeadna arnu- 
mente in supfKnl oF hlf views that the Buddha 1 farnily deetended from 
Scythian anccatora. 

4 
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D«atlilefis world is situated in no ^eda] lotality but eicTRta 
everywhere where haired and stupidity are not. 

We must understand that this world, the very opposite 
of oura. is not to be reached only after oxir death or after we 
have again lived a great number of succeaaive lives. Its gate 
ia now wide open, as the Buddha hae proclaimed it, and wc 
may step in it this very day If we reject the three fetters which 
bind us to the world of sorrow, namely, lusf» haired and 
iivpidity. 

TTiese three only stand as obstacles to the way of Deli¬ 
verance, they prevent In us* the growth of insight as the 
roots of the couch-grass prevent the growth of the useful 
plants. 

rhe Word of the Buddha was not vain. When he declared 
he had found the way to the Deathless he really meant it, 
he was Stating a real fact and not speaking in metaphor or 
parable. 

Whether there exist in countries other than Tibet, people 
who have experienced the truth of this declaration of the 
Buddha. [ Cannot say. but what I know is that among the mighty 
mountains of my native land, there are men and women who 
can bear witness that in this very life they have attained the 
supreme goal, tasted the ultimate deliverance, reached the 
Deathless announced by the Buddha. One must not expect 
that these for ever emancipated Enlightened Ones will come to 
live with the worldlings whose most serious actions appear 
to them, aa the play of six years old children. They know 
that we do not lack guidance, the Doctrine of the Buddha 
clearly shows us the way* and those whose spiritual eye is 
open see the Buddha himself as an ever present Teacher. 

Now is the time to strive to escape sorrow and death, to 
come out of the ocean of Ignorance, because now at this very 
minute it is possible to land on the shore where sorrow and 
death are not. 

In ending these few lines. 1 wish to express my deep 
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appreciation of the work of the Maha Bodhi Society* and L hope 
that great success will crown the activity of its various 
branches in Aaia^ Europe and America. No one can expect 
to taste the bliss of Deliverance If he strives solely for Kis 
own personal deliverance. It is in devoting all his energy to 
the enhglitenment of otKers and to the establishing of their 
material and spiritual welfare that he progresses on the 
sublime Path trodden by the Buddhas and becomes one of 
them. 


FROM ERROR TO CLEARNESS 
By Martin Steinke, Rerun. 

The simile of the lute seems to be a trap for many 
Buddhists. It is as follows :— 

'■Just so* brethren, when a brother's heart is stirred, 
stirred strongly by the sixfold senae-sphere. yet inwardly he 
stands fast, becomes tranquil* is one-pointed, is composed. 

Suppose, brethren, the sound of a lute has never been 
heard by a rajah or royal minister. Then he hears the 
sound of a lute and says : ^Cood man* pray what is that 
sound so entrancing, so delightful, so intoxicating, bo ravish¬ 
ing, of such power to bind 

Then they say to him i That, lord, is the soucuj of what 
is called the lute, that sound SO entrancing, so delightful, so 
intoxicating, so ravishing, of such power to bind. 

Then he says : 'Go. my man. Fetch me that lute. 

So they fetch him that lute and say to him : This, lord, 
is that lute, the sound of which is fio entrancing .... of 
such power to bind. 

Then he says i Enough of this lute, itiy man. Fetch 
me that sound.' 

They say to him ^ This lute so-called, lord, consists of 
divers parts, a great number of parts. It speaks because it 
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ia compounded of divers parts, to wit, owing to the belly, 
owing to the parchment^ the handle, the frame, the strings, 
owing to the bridge and proper e^ort of a player. Thus, 
lord, this lute, so-called, consists of divers parts, of a great 
number of parts. It speaks because it Is compounded of 
divers parts/ 

"Then the rajah breaks up that lute Into ten or a hundred 
pieces. Having done so, he spUnters and splinters it again. 
Having done so, he bums it in fire, then makes it a heap 
of ashes and winnows the heap of ashes in a strong wind or 
lets them be home down by a swift stream of a river* 

"Then he says ; "A poor thing is what you call a lute, 
my man, whatever a lute may he. Herein the world U 
exceeding careless and led astray.' 

Even so, brethren, a brother investigating body as far as 
there is scope for body, investigatinig feeling, perception, the 
activities, investigating consciousness, ao far as there la acope 
for consdoueness,—in all of these investigations, whatever 
there be of T' or '1 am' or *Mine^ there is none of that for 
him." (Sarnyutta Nikaya, The Book of Kindred Sayings, 
Part IV, XXXV, iV. 5, § 206). 

In the course of correspondence «omeone wrote to me 
about this simile ; 

1 , 

" (I ) The person playing the lute has nothing in common 
with the lute and is quite di^erent from it. His connection 
with it 15 only seeming, during the time he plays it* He 
remains the same before and after the playing. 

(2) The lute gives a sound only when played upon* 

(J) The king thinks that the sound la In the lute and 
also outside, independent of it. 

The simile ia thus to be solved ! The worldling thinks 
that the 'I-am-sayer' is contained in the five khandhas, and 
seeks for him. But, ag he canr^ot find him, believes that 
1 is only an illusion, and has no cause* 
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He who understands the Buddha knows ; 

( I ) That the cause of the ^1 am' is not contained in the 
five khandhas, 

(2) that the M am Hm a cause and is therefore no 
illusion. 

( 3 ) that he 19 the 1 -am-sayer', 

(4) that he must give up the saying of *\ am*, 

(5) that he muat be again the same he was before 
beginning with the saying of am*. 

There 19 nothing to be said about 'the one*, neither 
before the playing nor after it. *He' is not '1* and not 
not [ , The tongue of khandhas fails. Therefore it is not 
often that one finds in the canon anything about 'Kim* and 
when this does occur then only in similes. One only con^ 
stantly points out to *1* as 'That ib not my Self, viz. the five 
khandhas. 

Do consider the Buddhadhamma from this point of view 

The error made here is easily understood. It is not 
reco^ised and understood that the player of the lute is 
thirst for hfe, tanhou One takes offence at the eapression 
illusion*^ as it is not recognised that all illusion, like every¬ 
thing existing or happening, must have a sufficient cause. 
And this sufficient cause is ae^Or ignorance. The deficiency 
of ouch cognition leads to such an error, and thus arises the 
above mentioned comprehension of the dhamma. It cannot 
be refuted, as in this case the dhamma is being experienced 
thus. It refutes itself as soon as the elimination of suffering 
is taken up In earnest, when life, experienee, show ever and 
again that thia is the same that existed before. Saying 
of ‘f is simply impossible, as one is seeking hneib^ard 
in the past something lying neilher forward nor hackpuardf 
blit which simply present and must he overcome^ because 
it happens every moment. For, suppose someone has 
fallen into water, it is not important to know when, where 
or how he has fallen ; where or who he was before ; how, 
where or who he is going to be afterwards, but it is important 
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for him to know : How shall I come out of water } And 
the answer is : By way of overcoming the realm of water. 
As long as one has not recognised the stream of becoming 
{bhaoc), this stream is not experienced as suffering as 
it is not clear to one what the Buddha means when he 
says: ‘’Suffering arises, where something arises, and suffering 
ceases, where something ceasce. Till then the work of deli¬ 
verance is very difficult. It is hopeless when the mind is 
caught by the p>owerful net of thirst, when it puts the whole 
weight on opinions, for the comprehension of the dhamma. 
Important is not the opinion of the dhamma, but, if one’s 
conception of the dhamma is right, life prooes to one every 
mj'mife one's struggle against greed, hate and false think’ 
ing is rightly done. If the roots of lobha. dosa and moha 
are tom out. then tanha, thirst is torn out. and when thirst 
is overcome, suffering is eliminated. And this is important, 
as it is the goal of the dhamma. 

When the writer of the letter says that words of khandha 
fail, he is right, if one is clear as to what we are to under¬ 
stand by “words of khandha**. The dhamma teaches that 
it is one of the three sankharas. through which the whole 
life's process is differently experienced (Majjhima Nikaya 
44). It is the result of consideration and reflection. Consi¬ 
deration and reflection are mental functions and thus consi¬ 
deration and reflection are speech in themselves. It is 
speaking with oneself. This kind of self-conversation is of 
no worth, if the impulse to it is the unstilled and unchecked 
longmg, life*8 thirst, tanha. It is of no importance to what 
direction it wants to press or what is the motive. The 
possibility of bringing speech, in the whole and broad signi¬ 
ficance of the word, to rest exists only in case one is able to 
experience, without being inclined or disinclined, the arising 
and passing of thoughts, as a simple process of action and 
becoming, as is the case in the 2nd jhana, “which is free from 
the suppression of applied and sustained thought . In this 
state the curbing of m*md. concentration, is so far developed. 
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that applied and sustained thinking can no more disturb 
the bliss bom out of qiuet. as all hindrances are overcome. 
When once this state is gained, and be it only for a second, 
one never forgets it. just as little as the tongue forgets a 
special savour tasted. One knows that fetters and hindrances, 
Sanyo jana and nivarana, must be con'^uered to reach nirvana. 
And one knows that this work must be done according to 
one of the suttas, for instance Digha Nikaya 22 and Majjhima 
Nikaya 10. Tlie more one works at it. the more the cogni¬ 
tion arises that only in the rarest cases is it possible to 
accomplish this work successfully living the life of a house¬ 
holder. or a professional and business man. *‘A hlthy place 
is the house.” The one, who experience it differently from 
this, will never come to the cognition : “Disgusted at the 
whole he turns away.” 

The above mentioned letter shows that the mind of the 
writer holds fast to the dhamma—simile and tries to grasp its 
sense and wording, that he makes no effort to add or to 
take away, or change the sense of the simile and its inter¬ 
pretation. This kind of work shows honesty and sincerety 
in the faith in Buddha. Is it not possible to break the first 
of the ten fetters by way of such work ? Should the bliss 
of oipaasana or even of the samadhi states not be possible to 
be reached by such a mind ? 

II. 

The simile of the lute produces quite a different effect 
on a mind, which consciously or unconsciously translates the 
simile and its meaning wrongly. I was much astonished, 
when I read the following translation ; “What soimd is that 
. . . . ?” One would reply : “TTiat, lord, is a so-called 
lute”. The natural answer to a question : what sound is 
that would be : It is the sound of a lute, and thus translates 
also Mr. F. L. Woodward, of the P.T.S. Furthermore I could 
not understand the translation of the following place, when 
the king says : “The so-called lute does not exist”. And the 
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translation of the PfT,S. of this place is clear and Bcnaiblc : 
"A poor thing Is what you call a lute". It would be against 
all cornmon sense to say about anything that can or must be 
destroyed that il does not exist. The solution of such a 
difficult translation 1 found in the sentences : '*jlust a$ the 
lute IB nothing but the result of co-acting of did'erent parts^ 
which give a sound when used by man, so also is the 'T ' 
nothing but the living co-acting of different parts, whereby 
the I-sound ^ arises as a reaction of action on itself. A 
riddle and solution all in one for him who contemplates 
thoroughly, unprejudiced and with patience. That is neither 
a "Doctrine of Eternity,” nor a ^Doctrine of Dcslriiction,” 
nor "Realism," nor "Nominalism," but the full reality as the 
middle path. 

k Is said that one always tries to efface the utter cleame^ 
of the pure dhamrna. The more so, when the attempts are 
made by persons, who have helped through their own work 
to make the Buddhist texts known in the West. We hold it 
to be our task to point out the pure Dhamma, which is free 
from contradictions, in the way wc experience it ourselves, 
without being led astray by speculations, from wherever 
they might come. 

Intention and the execution of It are here in contradiction. 
The writer and translator of this certainly is convinced of the 
correctness of his tranBlation, also of his right to admonish 
and to exhort^ but his translation is far from being clear and 
free from contradiction. 

The lute is not the result of the co-acting of different 
parts, but is composed of different parts. The expression 
co-acting" is not in accord ance with natural thinking and 
common sense. 

The lute gives a tune only when played upon, newr by 
itself ; and : the sound nof the lute. Buddha compares, 

the sound with the **L" About the lute he says that there 
is no sound to be found in it. The translation ignores this 
fact, and comes in accordance with the premises to the con- 
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striiction of the ” 1 ” aa the co-acEmg , , * Such a construction 
is certainly a lidtile^ not a solution, not even for oncn who 
ever so long contemplates himself profoundly and patiently. 
Unprejudiced he cannot be* as he sees himself. But the 
Buddha found the way to overcome suffering after coming 
haclt out of deep meditationr He saw and recogtiised. clearly 
no^ hiniselj hut the poticcflamnuppadfl, the nidana chain and 
its elimination. And ^h^a was the way to overcome sudering. 
In it there i« nothing of self-contemplation. 

In the simile of the lute it is only said; **50* brethren, 
a brother investigating body as far as there is scope for body, 
investigating feeling, perception, the activities, investigating 
consciousness, so fat as there ae scope for consciousness,— 
in all of these mvestigatlons, whatever there be of '*1" or 
Mine’*, there is none of that for him.'* 

"^^^re is not in one of the suttas of the dhamma any 
delusion or impossibility. The above interpretation of the 
simile shows only that man's ddniang is a perpetual motion 
and becomes an involuntary illustration of Buddha*s com¬ 
parison of man's lestleas thinking with the ape of the mango 
grove, which in letting go one bow grasps another. And why 
«o? Because wnthout grasping it. it would fall into the 
depth. 

And yet the simile of the lute is simple, absolute and not 
difficult to understand- Tlie king seeks the sound. One 
brings him the lute. His demand is for the sound. One 
explains to him that the lute is composed of different parts, 
and therefore the sound arises in dependence on it, when 
played upon. The king destroys the lute and proves that no 
sound exists, and he see kg the sound and not the lute. 
Furthermore he proves that the lute is a fragile thing in all 
its parts and is subject to destruction in its whole a« in its 
parts. Just as the king seeks the sound, so man seeks his 
I - One points out to him the five groups of adhering or 
grasping, the Ave khandhas. He investigates them and Jind$ 
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tKem void of '^*1", "] am'' and "Mine," Ends thnt in all parts 
they are poor Fragile thin^ subject to destruction. 

As the sound of the lute arises through the play,, so the 
I" arises through the play of the five khandhas. As the 
tune of the lute demands a skilled player^ a trained Force, 
through which it comes to be, so also the play of khandhas 
demands a skilled player, a trained force, through which it 
comes to be, namely ^anfia. The concept of '7*^ anse~s rrt 
man onfy so long^ as the force exists^ creates ihrs *7^' 

And thh force is temha, thirst for life. Tanha Is the creator 
oF the first and the last fetter. Only when one has not only 
recognised, but also experienced that it is so, that one under¬ 
stands the ecstatic exclamation ; "Builder of the house, thou 
art found"., 

To sum up. The tune arises out of the lute, when a 
skillful player, or a trained force plays upon it. The tunc 
passes, is blown away. The lute exists for a while and then 
also is subjected to tbe law of destruction. ‘*1" is the tune, 
the five khandhas are the lute, die skillful player, the trained 
force, is tanha. passes, is blown away, when tanha, thirst 

for life is destroyed. The five khandhas exist for a while 
from the time of attainment of the arahatship till khandha- 
paiinibbana. 

The neither exists independently, just as Little as the 
sound, nor is it contained in the five khandhas. just as litde 
as the sound in the lute. Just as the sound is there as some¬ 
thing seemingly independent on the lute, when it is played, 
so also "1" exists as something seemingly independent on the 
five khandhas, when this khandha-play is played by tanha." 

The problem in the dhamma is neither philosophic 
nor speculative, just as the concept of salt or sugar, it is the 
expression in words of an experience. 

^*Juat as the big ocean has only one taste, ao the dhamma 
has only one taste, the one of freeing and salvation, the 
elimination of suffering." This is the goal and purpose of the 
dhamma, but it is not the purpose to prove or "life," 
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It Lb not a good testimon>^ for a work of translation when 
there is nobody who could point out the error. By such 
mistranolabon one does not discredit the Buddhadhamma, but 
only one's own work, and the effect of such admonition is only 
a shrugging of shoulders. They lead to no loosening, but to 
new grasping and show that volition and ability are in great 
disharmony, that thirst's powerful net has hue but strong 
meshes. 

Madam Alexandra David^Neel writes in the '^Buddhist 
Annual of Ceylon” 1929 Nr. 3 ; page 2H and 215 as 
follows :— 

^'As I have said, many thinkers have commented on it. 
They have devised a number of methods to aerguire 'right 
views. In the elaboration of their programme of spiritual 
training, or in their debates, each of them has been guided 
by his personal experience and has followed the bent of his 
mind. And so have arisen the divergences between the 
various doctrines and methods which we notice amongst 
Buddhists, hut in spite of them, the goal has always remained 
the same. It is now. as centuries ago. the destruction of 
ignorance in order to get rid of sorrow." 

"However, the wisest coirme is to avoid adopting any 
explanation given about matters which will perforce become 
clear when, through the method shown on the table, right 
views are acquired. 

Inquirers and Buddhists themselves will do welt to bear 
in mind that the Buddha did not set forth dogmas. He only 
hinted at certain truths, advising his hearer to examine 
them and to conclude according to the light which they have 
themselves gained. 

Blind or devotional faith has never had any place in 
original Buddhism. We And the proof of Lt in many passages 
of the suttas. 

—Ts it merely out of respect for me, your Master, that 
you believe what 1 have expounded to you 7' asked more 
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than qnce the But^dKn of Kis disciples. And! the latter always 
protested 5 'No, Bhagavan/ 

— Thcn+ what you beheve, is it only what you yourselves 
have understood and realized?'—‘ft is verily that. Bhagavan/ 

— 'This is rights disciples. My teaching is a guide towards 
deliverance^ It is to be experimented with and understood 
by every wise man. each for himself !* (MajjhiinB Nih.J** 

At one of our first meetings in the “Gemeinde tim 
Buddha," nine years ago, one of the members said : **The 
Buddhadhamma is so dilficult because it is so simple." He 
Kit the tiail on the head. (1 wonder if he still remembers hia 
Words, or if he hafl gone down in the world clinging and 
thirsting.) Comffion sense is called the Buddhadhamma. 

"And Sariputta : 

"When one has not abandoned passion for body. Friend^ 
when one has not abandoned desire . , , affection . . .thirst, 

. . . feverish lon^ng , . , when one has not abandoned 
craving for body, one holds the view that the Tathagata 
exists, exists not. both exists and not-exists, neither exists 
nor not-existfl after death. 

Likewise when one has not abandoned passion * , . for 
feeling . . . for perception, for the activities, for conscious^ 
ness , . . such views do exist for him. 

Tbat, friend, is the reason, that is the cause why the 
Exalted One has not revealed this thing," 

"But can there be. friend* any other way of showing..* ? 

Now, friend Sariputta, why do you warit any further 
explanation? For a brother who is freed, friend Sariputta* 
by the destruction of oraving, there is nothing more left to 
be aaid."^* 

And the Buddha t 

"There arose in the mind of the venerable Malunkyaputta 
in the time he dwelled in seclusion and solitude the following 
consideration : "The Tathagata did not reveal to me whether 
the world is eternal* or whether the world is not eternal, 
the world is finite, the world is inhnite, is life the same as 
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body* is life DQe thing^ and body anatber does tKe Tatbagata 
exist &fter death, exists not, both exists and not-extsts* neither 
exists nor not'cxists after death. }t is nof right and 7 do not 
/iihe d that the Tathagata drd not reocai that /o me. [ will go 
to the Tathagata and ask him. If the Exalted One gives me 
an explanation, then [ will follow him and his doctrine. 
But if the Exalted One gives me no explanation, then I will 
abandon his doctrine and return to common life * * *” 

'*When the Tathagata knows or knows n&l : the world 
is eternal or not eternal , . . then this would be the only 
fitting answer : ^1 know it* or 'I do not know it* 

Buddha's Reply : 

''How is it, MaJtinkyaputta, did I speak to you; 'Come. 
Malunkyaputto, be my disciple and lead the boly life, I will 
explain to you ; the world is eternal, or the world is not 
eternal * * , ?" 

*'That you did not. Lord." 

*'Or did you, Malunkyaputto* on the other hand speak 
to me z ‘1 will lead the holy life as a disciple of the Tathagata. 
The Exalted One will explain to me : the world is eternal, 
is not eternal , . 

' That I did not. Lord,** 

*']f that is so, thou foal, wham is it you want to renounce? 
If someone would say : as long as the Exalted One will not 
explain to me : the world is eternal . . * is not eternal ... so 
long I will not lead the holy life as a disciple of the Exalted 
One, Such a one would die before I could explain it to him. 

“It is not that the holy life ts only possible, when the 
Opinion exists : the world ig eternal ... is not eternal . . * 
The opinton may exitt i the tporld is eternal ... is not eternal 
. . . , rn ant^ case there exists birth, age, death, su0ering, 
lamentation, pain, sorrow and despair, the oi>ercomrng of 
which f teach is possible aifready here on thr's planet.’* 
fMajjhima Nikaya 63) 
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know that tlie Tathagata Las shown the helitf in 
personality to be the tearing flown of fett«^.” 

* 'Whoever ha® told you. MaJunkyaputta. that [ have thus 
shown the five tearing down of fetters ? , , , A baby-ehild 
knows nothing of personality. How should belief in per¬ 
sonality be harmful to it ? But the faculty lies latent in it to 
believe in personality * . (Majjhima Nikaya 64), 

"Who U now. Lord, who conies into contact. feeU^ 
thirsts, grasps?" 

"TTie question is wrongly put." answers the Exalted One. 
"I do not say 'He*. Should 1 say He', then the question 
Who" would be right. But I do not say so. As I do not say 
ao^ the question would be correct (if yon ask) : in depen- 
tltncc on what exists contact^ sensation, thirst;, gr^^ing. 
becoming . * (Samyulta 11). 

ft can happen, y* bhrkkhus. that some ignorant fool, 
caught in the net of ignorance^ would come with his mind 
standing under the power and pressure of thirst to the idea 
to correct the teaching of the Exalted One Form, sensation, 
perception, mind activity (sankhara). conscionaness process 
are not seif ; deeds fulfilled by a Not-self, how should they 
concern a Self? By way of discourse I explain to you 
about the one and about the other acting processes . , 

(Sam>'utta 111). 

"When you talk, ye bhikkhus. you should talk thus : 
Tltis is suffering, this is the arising of suffering, this is elimina¬ 
tion of suEering. this Is the way to eliminate it. And why 
should you talk thus ? Because such words are appro¬ 
priate . . 

"Therefore, ye bhikkhus, must you stake all your strength 
to recognise : That is sneering . . . and you must stake all 
your strength to recognise : this is the way to eliminate 
auficring." (Sarnyutta V.) 



THE RIDDLE OF IMMORTALITY 

By Dr. George Grimm. 

(Con^mLECif from pog^ 211 of the last r»UE.) 

Now Buddhisin undertakes lo furnish this proof* a# 
follows : — 

The bodily orgaTuam ia maintained by a ceaseless diange 
of its material conatituenta, with the result that after a certain 
time, let Us say. ten years, there is no longer a single atom 
in our body the same as was there before : all the parts of 
our body have, so to speak, been exchanged. Thus* after the 
passage of ten. years we have got an entirely new body. If, 
for example* 1 am now forty years old, then in actual fact, 
during my present life 1 have already completely changed rny 
body four times. Thus in the days of youth 1 had in fact a 
diderent body from what I had as a child* and as a man again 
a diderent body from what 1 had as a youth, and as a middle- 
aged man yet another body from what I had as a young man. 
I myself, however, was and remained always the same. 
It was 1 as child, 1 as youth, 1 as man : always the same L ITTiis 
is Aitavada and opposed to Buddhism— Editor ^ Maha Bodhi.] 
It was only this my body that ever become another. Also 1 
lament this continual change of my body os scon as it 
becomes a change for the worse. I as old man lament, for 
example* that 1 no longer have the strong body that I had as 
a youth or a grown man. Thus I lament over something that 
is no more. But then 1 myficJf surely cannot have been that 
which is no more* and over which even now I am lamenting* 
namely. Just that body which I possessed as a youth and as 
a grown man. For how could that be my genuine /. i.e.. my 
genuine essence about whose complete destruction long ago 
[ am stiU always complaining? If, however, the pedshtng of 
the body which I had as a youth, and of the body which 1 
had as a grown man. did not take me along with them, then 
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naturaUy, neither will the perishing in death of the body which 
J shall have as an old man. take me along with it. Nay, rather 
it is only en afren thing that is perishing, to which I was 
chaitiEii. This is the train of thought of the Huddha^ which he 
formulates thus; The body is impermanent. This im- 
permanency brings me suffering. But what / perceive un^ 
ceasingly to pass away, and what with its perishing brings me 
suffering, this 1 cannot myself be. Hence my body is not 
my /j does not really belong to me. Impermatiency can 
positively only be felt as suffering by a being to whom im- 
permaneiicy is essentially contrary. U'hat is confio^en^ with 
one s own cssencet just on that account precisely will be fell, 
not as pain but as pfeasure. 

But if the body is not my then the mental functions 
which are only made possible through the body and produce 
consciousness, also do not belong to my genuine essence. If 
the piano is not my possession, then also most certainly the 
sounds which 1 produce with this alien piano are not my 
possession* The body, according to Buddhhmi, is just such 
, a piano., on which we play. The keys are the sense-organs, 
and what is brought forth are just the feelings, the perceptions, 
and the thoughti!^. and therewith the entire consciousness. The 
body is thu« only the apparafua with which 1 produce all that. 
Precisely on this account, along with the body, the mental 
functions and with these, all consciousness , may also peacefully 
perish t 1 myself in my essential constitution will in no wise 
be affected thereby. Just as little as birth was mjyr beginning^ 
it being only the beginning of ray body, juat as little will the 
end of this body and of the mentality knit up with it. be my 
end. Yea and more the Five Oroups that constitute my 
personality, according to the Buddha, arc as alien to me as 
the twigs and leaves a man gathers in a wood are alien to 
him:—"What think ye, mnnks^ Suppose that in this Jeia 
Forest a man should come and gather together grass, twigs, 
leaves and branches., and burn them up, or do with them 
whatsoever else he listed ; should you think : "This man is 
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eathering together or doing whatsoever else he Hets with ua^?” 
"Nay. indeed, tord." "And why not?" "The^ thinRs, 
Lord. bnJy are not oiir /. nor do they belong to om L" 
Even BO. ye monks, what is not yours, that surrender I Long 
wiU its surrender make for your happiness and welJ-heing. 
And what JS it that is not yours? Body, monks, is not yours ; 
aensatjon is not yours j perception is not yours : the acdvities 
of the mind are not yours ; corisciousness is not yours. Give 
them up, one and all 1 Long will their giving up tend to your 
happiness and welUbeing" (Majjhima NikSya. L p. MIL Can 
any one more clearly and in mofe overwhelming fashion make 
plain that our total personality is not our t, is ^o^ our essence ? 
Can any one make yet more clear, how the Buddha wished 
us to understand hta great forraula ? "This does not belong: 
to me ; th is am 1 not ; this is not my self'' ? 

What then will become of me after my death when I lose 
my present personality? Thou wilt become that which thou 
uid/esL TTiou wilt become that whereto thy impulses—they are 
thy real will — lead thee* Either thou wilt lay hold anew of 
a fertilised germ corresponding to these impulses and thus 
build up for thyself a new body, a new apparatus for the 
sensation and perception of the world. Or us a Saint who 
has annihilated his impulses, thou lettest go all thy hitherto 
prevailing *'attributes" (upadhr). thus, the body, sensation, 
perception, mental activities, the whole conaciousne-ss. and 
withdraweat thyself to the "unique slate of thy essence, whose 
primal energy now adil exhibits itself in the bringing forth 
and maintenance of life*' (Schopenhauerf, the which primal 
energy and with rl all life will then likewise come to rest. 

But what then? What shall 1 be then? What is my 
essence? Hold, friend T "Thou goest too far with thy 

questions. Thou failest to grasp the limits of questions.** 

(Majjhima Niklya. 44.) For "what lies within the domain of 

concepts, within the domain of manifestation, within the domain 
of manifestation, within the domain of explanations, that is 
only the bodily organism together with the consdousneBs'' 

6 
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(Digha Nikaya XV) ; but thefle are totally lacking then. *'That 
whereby one has hitherto mdicatetl him. that for him is no 
more" (Samyutta Nikaya V. 1076). Precisely on this account 
does the Budidha aJao aaiy : “A Perfect One, freed from the 
five Grasping-groups, is deep, Lmmeasureabte, aa the ocean/^ 
Here thus begins for cognffion, the Nothing^ a word which 
indicates precisely the uncognis/hie part oF actuality, that which 
no eye ever sees, no ear ever hears, no nose ever smells, no 
tongue ever tastes, no body ever touches, and precisely on that 
account, also no mind can ever represent to itSclF. This 
Nothing thus becomes for the disciple of the Buddha the 
tabernacle which conceals within itself the All-Holiest, namely, 
the essence of the being in so far as this essence has freed 
himself from all the attributes {upodht). This one thing only 
can be said : ^ 'There reigns complete desirelessness, and 

therewith the Great Peace, and therewith the absolute, eternal 
weal." (See my essay, “The Nirvfina of the Buddha** in the 
January number of the Mahahodh' Journal.} 

in. 

In this manner in the teaching of the Buddha, la the great 
gulf between religion and science filled up. Because the 
teaching of the Buddha unveils the completing portion of the 
part of actuality alone knovm to gj,, therefore also are resolved 
in his teaching of actuality the huge contradictions between 
religion and science. Above all is removed the contradiction 
which exists for the modem man between the main dogma 
of every religion, namely the axiom of the indestructibility of 
our essence, and the absolutely no longer contestable dictum 
of modem science that, like everything in the world, so in 
a special manner also our total personality, is subject to com¬ 
plete dissolution in death. Certainly our essence cannot die, 
because cverytlung In us that Lg mortal, is precLscly not our 
essence. Furthermore ; the goal of all religions namely the 
realisation of absolute, eternal weal, is. now indicated as 
possible, even for scientific thinking. With this, however, even 
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for the man of science also, the renancistion of the world 
becomes just as comprehensible as the enjo^menf of the world. 
Nay, the remmeiation of the world ia recognised as exalted and 
wholesome. Alongside the physical stands the moral world- 
order which overtops the physical in exactly the same degree 
that the supra-mundane goal of absolute weal which it strives 
after, stands above physical aims^ Thus beneath the pinions 
of the Buddlxa's teaching the contending sisters, religion and 
science, can shake hands, in the teaching of the Buddha 
religion becomes science i and science, without contradicting 
Itself, can again lead to religion and religious activity, 

[Dr, George Grimm is an old contHbutor to our pages 
but wc do not subscribe to many of hia views on “I” etc,— 
£d/7or, Mu ha Bodhr.J 
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Maha-Bodhi Journal 

Statement of ReceiptM and Expenditure for the Month of 
February, 1932, 


RtCtlTTS. 

R*. A. p. 

Subsctipliom & talea ... 276 2 0 


Rs. 276 2 0 


Expcnsca 

R3. a. P. 

Block. .63 15 0 

Printing bill for Nov.- 

Dec. .281 9 0 

Stamp. ... ... 49 0 6 

Envelopes & piintinga 

the same ... ... 10 12 0 

Printing appeal ... 32 7 0 

Petty e*p. ... ... 0 7 6 


Ra. 438 3 0 


Maha Booh] Society 

Statement of Receipt* and Expenditure for the Month of 
February, 1932, 

RtcEiPTs Expenses. 


Rs. A. p. 

Book Agency a/c. ulet 

at Sam^ ... 42 2 0 
at Calcutta ... 25 14 0 
Somofii Ki/iora a/c. 

Charity boa c^lection 73 0 0 
ZTonotion. : 

A Ja p anese ... ... 10 0 

BaioyMath & Bagwanclas I 0 0 
Dr. N. Chakravarty ... 10 0 

Cangacharan Lai ... 4 0 0 

Mayarhit joshi ... 10 0 

Kiron Bara ... ... 10 0 

Ishiuka At Pai^ ... 4 0 0 

Anandamohan Mrua ... 10 0 
S. Odaka. japan ... 31 0 0 
R. S. Shartna. M.L.A 2 0 0 
Miscellaneoua ... ... 8 8 0 


Carried over ... 208 8 0 


Rs. A. P. 

Book Agency a/c. Pur- 
ebaae of Book. etc. 
at Sarnalh ... ... 90 7 9 

at Calcutta ... ... 108 14 0 

Printing ... ... 58 0 0 

SarnoA Vihara a/c. 

Making charity box 
balarnre paid ... 15 0 0 

Envelopes and paper ... 15 8 6 
Pay of Durwan ... 12 0 0 

CarxUe. ... ... 6 8 0 

Cloth balaitce paid ... 7 5 0 

Flowers, spirit etc. ... 4 3 6 

SanutA w/e. 

Balance due to Muni¬ 
cipality for Sanitary 
arrangement paid ... 56 5 9 
Stamps ... ... 7 13 9 


Carried over ... 382 2 3 
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SfaVement o/ Rece/pls ar\d Expenditure /or (Jte Afont/i of 
Fctruary* t932. —(Contd,.) 


R£C£lFTi. 

Rs, A. P. 

B F. 206 a 0 

S&rnA|}i ViKaA cciuItuc- 

tioti, S. C. Qioudbuiy 20 0 6 

Owning ccrcmo^ «/c. 

Rov. Bisnananfia Maha 

Thero . ( tt 0 

Sale of wood 4 -» 2 0 0 

Denla crop wle --+ 10 0 

SamatK Lnslllulc a /c, 

N. D. S. Silva {A. 
Dhamreapala Tniall for 
Samaneru Eap- 230 0 0 

Colleotcd by Charloa 
Appuhamy ... 13 0 6 

Y« Kac Pbnnij ... ^ 0 0 

Catcutin. 

M. B. 5- a/c. J. Chou- 
dhury for ineinb«r»liip 

f« mi . . 5 0 0 

Sarnath Vihara a/c. S. 

N. Barua ... ... 5 0 0 

Rent of Hail ... ... 6 0 0 

Hoiue ram for Feb. ... 82 6 0 

Intexeat from Sk Abdul 
Gunny for Nov. 1931 ... 250 0 0 

THepbona a/c. ... 4 4 0 


Expenses. 


fl. F. 

Envelopo cic. 

Statinneiy ..- ... 

Oil f<w lignting 
Pholoa ... 

Salaries ... 

Printing ... 

SarnatH Institute a/c. 

Pay of Teachers ft Sat' 
vahts ... 

Books & Stnlionery etc. 
Oil for lighting, ioap 
etc. 

Food cxpenfiM ... 
Samath Free ScKool. 

Pay of Tclieher* 
Stationery 

Atlesling Document 
Latrine building a/c. ... 
Mr. Dewapriya a/c. 

Gaya a/c. repaim etc. ... 
Baliampur exp. 

Pilgrinu exp. ... 
Carpentry abed exp. 
Calcutta. 

Postage dr Tdegram 
Charity to poor 
Beniapukur house repair 
a/c. ... -* 

Library a/c. ... 

Printing a/c. ... ... 

MiscellaUeoiii 
WimaUnandfi a/c. ... 

Salary A allowazrccs 
Mr, Devapriya a/c. 
Samaneras a/c. 

Sarnath a/c- ... >■> 

Telephone a/c, 

DebMag"* penaipn for 
6 months 

Old Durwan^s Pelraioa ... 
Gas COr bill 
Food a/Cr ... 


Ra. A. P. 

3S2 2 3 

II O 0 
3 6 9 
.306 
37 14 0 
72 0 0 
16 5 0 


63 0 0 
10 4 D 

9 1 3 
177 12 0 

25 0 0 

0 e 0 
52 0 0 
0 14 0 
13 12 6 
125 12 0 
7 2 0 
6 6 0 
n 0 0 

29 0 3 
4 0 0 

22 7 6 

10 3 3 

31 II 3 

23 2 0 
16 6 0 

176 0 6 
I 10 6 

32 5 0 
76 12 6 
16 6 II 

72 0 0 
5 0 0 
29 5 3 
67 13 3 


Total Rj. 854 4 0 


Total R*. 1.665 0 M 
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WaISAXHA PlUNIMA CfeLEBRATlQNS ACCCKJNT, 

I93Z 


Receipts, 


Expenses, 



Rs 

a. 

P, 



Re 

A. 

p. 

P+ A. Peri£fl, Colombo tb* 

» 

0 

0 

Stampa 


20 

0 

0 

1 he Hon. Mf. Juvtice 




Envclopcfl ... 


4 

13 

0 

M. N, Mookcrjii C^. 

20 

0 

0 

BuddhaBaya celebraliona 

83 

0 

0 

Ma Vin. Bunna ... 

2D 

0 

0 

Madru calahrationa 

ai It 

20 

0 

0 

1 hrouirli CanjiB Charan 




Kuainara celebrationa 


13 

0 

0 

Lai. L. Pooraa Pjaiad 




Col cotta— 





Sahib. Lucknow +. . 

20 

0 

0 

Buddhapuia 

... 

5 

0 

0 

1. Nuhi. Calcutta 

10 

0 

0 

DnUn to Bhikkhua 


8 

13 

0 

NiihaiLath Chauaril. 

10 

0 

0 

Focdino to the Pooc ... 

5 

b 

0 

5. C. Mookerjl. Calcutta 

10 

0 

0 

Saihat Swaata eic. 

Ia 




C, N. Moofcatji^ Uttarpara 

10 

0 

0 

workara 


6 

b 

0 

Quah E Sin. Bunzu 

10 

0 

0 

Candle* 


0 

8 

0 

U Kyaw Dun, Burma ... 

10 

0 

0 

3 Fholagtaohe 


3 

0 

0 

S. N, Barua, (coUectafl) 




Sarbnt Sweeta ti Fniitt 




Simla 

S 

0 

0 

etc. for bospitalB 

and 




LJ. Pc. Burma ... ... 

5 

0 

0 

CoEata 


M 

D 

3 

TutflklBA Kar. Calcutta 


0 

0 

Miacellan eo ua 

i** 

33 

4 

5 

D. R'. Bhandukar, t>o. 

5 

0 

0 

PrintiiiB ... 

m ■ + 

40 

a 

G 

N, N. Mookerp, Do. 

5 

0 

0 






J. C. Moolcorji, Do. 

5 

0 

0 






T. C. RutTi Do. 

' 5 

0 

0 






E. S. Wijcratna, Ceylon 

i 

0 

0 






Don Sarnetia Amarukara. 









Colombo ... 

5 

0 

0 






SkridBr ICoul, Kaabmcre 

5 

0 

0 






T, N. Pulgar, DarreeliOB 

S 

0 

0 






C. ICobayaihi, Calcutta ... 

3 

0 

0 

* 





Dr. Santi Kam CliaUfliji. 









Calcutta 

3 

G 

0 






Mr*. Keo, Calcutta 

3 

0 

0 






B. Batua, Burma ... 

2 

0 

0 






Dr. M. N. Roy. Calcutta 

2 

0 

0 






Min EToeie Puleac, Dai' 









icoling 

2 

0 

0 






R. F. Fonaaka. Caylan ... 

1 

0 

0 






H. K. Barua. Burma ... 

1 

0 

0 






Scin Tun ... 

1 

0 

0 






Buddha Kinkac Barua. 









Calcutta 

1 

D 

0 






Prem Lai Barua. Calcutta 

1 

0 

0 






N. B. Navaratne. Ceylon 

' 

8 

0 






Ra. : 

248 

8 

0 






Dehcit Ra, 

101 

12 

0 






Ra. 

350 

4 

0 


Ra. 330 

4 

G 
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Founded by the Anacaroca H. Dharmapala 

^rrfrif ^«ib 

Tvitw f«n< fwini*WTs< i W’wW 

M fr i t ti i ti iruni witc twwRf^^* iwwfTd i 

**Go ye, O and wander forth for the gain of the 

fnany, for the welfme of the many, in compassion for the world, 
^r the good, for the gain, for the welfare of gods and men. 
Proclaim, O Bhikkhas, the Doctrine glorious, preach ye a 
life of holiness, perfect and pure .**— MaHAVACCA, VinaYA 
mAKA. __ 

V.L 40. ] AUGUST, *• ^ [ No. 8. 


A GREAT EVENT AT HOLY ISIPATANA 

The first anniversary of the opening of the historic 
Mulagandhakuti Vihara will take place on the I Ith, 12th 
and 13th November next when Buddhists from all over 
Asia are expected to gather in large numbers. The 
programme will consist of a Buddhist Convention, 
Procession, Mela and Elxhibition. The Holiest of Holy 
Relics of Lord Buddha which were kept enshrined in a 
stupa at Taxila for 20 centuries and were offered to the 
Maha Bodhi Society by the Government of India, will be 
presented for worship to all Buddhists. 

MAKE IT A POINT TO VISIT THE HOLY PLACES 
AND TAKE PART IN THIS GREAT FESTIVAL. 
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THE RELIGION OF WISDOM 

By 

The Venerable Swi Devamttta Dhammapala. 
(Continuef/ /fom page 304 of the iad iMue,) 

The Prince Siddhaj-tha belonged to the pure Solar race 
of ICahatriyas, >yhose ancefitoi was LksKvakUr Till his eighteenth 
year the Prince lived the student life* and in that year at 
a SvayamvBJB contest He selected the Princeea Yaaodhara. of 
the same age as himself* to be hU wife. His father, the 
Rajah Suddhodana, Had built for the Prinee’s use three palaces 
for the three seasons and in these palaces surrounded by 
heavenly pleasures* he lived viritK his beautiful young wife 
till bis 29th year. In a sutra in the Anguttaia Nihiya, 
sec don 3, is found the description of the three palaces, and 
He told the BKikkhus that his father had brought Kim up in 
esetrerne tendemesa equal to that of a god, and in the 
Migandlya Sutta, Majjhlma Nikaya, speaking to the Brahman 
Magandi, said that no other prince has renounced the pleasures 
that He had renounced. 

Realizing that happiness could not be found amid^ sense 
pleasures, the Prince made the Great Renunciation in his 
29th year. Wearing the yellow robe He walked from the out¬ 
skirts of the Sakyan territory to the kingdom nf Bimbisara. 
Entering the capital city of RajagTiha, the prince ascetic 
with the begging bowl in hand went in search of food. The 
King's spies seeing the ascetic went and informed King 
Bimbisara that a peraonnge of surpassing beauty was in the city* 
The King ordered them to follow Hint and to return and 
inform him so that he will visit him* The Ascetic having 
begged ibe food proceeded to the Pandava HiII close to the 
city and there he sat to eat the food, and when He saw the 
muted food disgust came over Him. He who had taken the 
best of delicacies in a perfumed hall aurtoimded by enchanting 
beauties amidst song and sweet music, for the first time sees 
a miretutc of every variety of food thiown in doles into the 
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bowl, and Hie aesthetic sense revolted in disgust ; and then 
He began to reflect that Truth does not come into perfumed 
chambers but that it must be won at great sacrifice^ and 
He ale it. The King then came in state on a vieil to Hun» 
and on inquiry as to His antecedents the Prince Ascetic told 
the King that He wn* a prince of the Solar race of the Sakya 
clan and that their home was in the Kosala valley and that He 
having found no delight in pleasure had gone forth in quest ol 
the Great Wisdom. The young King discovers that the Prince 
Ascedc who was twenty-nine years of age was older than 
him by seven years, and struck at the divine features the King 
asked Him to stay and rule half the Kingdom, He declined 
and the king thereupon solicited a favour that He would visit his 
kingdom after He had reached Hnliehtenment, and the Bodhi- 
satva bade farewell to tbe king and wandered alone in search 
of the Brahman Recluses of great renown. First He went to 
Alara Kalama who gladly welcomed Him as his dbdple. He 
stayed with him and learnt the mysteries of the higher Dhylna 
of Nothingness : but dissaPsfied with the illusion of Nothmgneas 
He left Afera and approached the great Recluse Udraka Rtma- 
putra who pleasantly accepted Him as a disciple. From 
Udraka the Prince leamt the still higher mystery of the arupa 
brahmaloka where the hberated consciousness enjoys bliss for 
84,000 Kalpas I And after that what happens asked the Prince 
and receiving a negative answer He left Rama and proceeded 
on to the sylvan retreats of Unrvela dose by the fiver Neran- 
jwa for self introspective culture by following the Path of 
austerities. For six years day and night in the forests of 
Uruvela He began practising the different forms of bodily morti¬ 
fication as described in the Mahi Sibanada Sutta. After six years 
of painful auaterSdes He found that He was no nearer the goal. 
With no vitahty in his body he fell down unconscious. Even the 
devas thought He was dead. When conscioUflJies® returned 
He found the utter uselessness of bodily mortification. Tbe 
manifold form* of penances which were current at the time 
and practised by the ascetics, each one adopting one or more 
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methods, were as follows : —He goes naked ; he b careless 
about eating food and performing bodily functions ; he licks 
the palms of his hand after eating his food ; he does not accept 
alms, he refuses to eat food except by begging ; he refuses 
mvitationa to dine thinking that some special dishes will be 
prepared for him ; he refuses to call at a special house or 
hut ; he will not eat food if he sees that the same was taken 
direct from the cooked pot ; he will not accept food placed 
beyond his reach : he will not take food scooped out of the 
pestles ; he will not take food from one when two are eating 
together ; he will not accept food given by a woman who has 
a child ; he will not take food given by a woman giving suck 
to her infant ; he will not take food from a woman who has 
intercourse with a man ; he will not accept food during a 
drought ; he will not accept food if a dog was standing by ; 
he will not accept food if the place was swarming with flies ; 
he will not eat meat or fish, nor take intoxicants, or strong 
drinks, nor liquid food ; he will take food only from one house 
each time ; or take two mouthfuls, or three up to seven and not 
more ; he takes food only once during the day ; or once in 
two days, or oikc in seven days ; or once in a fortni^t ; eats 
only one kind of rice ; or diflerent kinds of seeds, or water 
plants, or powdered rice, or tender grass leaves, or fresh 
dropped calfdung. or fruits and roots : or only fruits not 
plucked ; he %vill wear only coarse hemp cloth, or cloth woven 
mixed with hemp ; or cloth recovered from a burning ground ; 
or from a dust heap ; wears only the bark of certain trees ; 
or wears only a deer skin, or a kind of dress made of Kusa 
grass : or only a dress made of thin strips of wood pieced 
together, or only a garment made of human hair ; or woven 
from horse tails ; only a garment made of the fallen feathers 
of an owl ; he plucks out his hair and beard ; he remains 
standing all day long : he squats on his heels all the time ; 
he sleeps only on a bed with iron spikes ; only uses a plank 
for the bed : sleeps only on the bare ground : sleeps only on 
one side ; he rubs oil on the body and stands in a place where 
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dust blows ; be sleeps only in the open air ; sits on whatever 
seat is otfered to Kim without rejecting ; eats food only picked 
from the garbage boa ; never drinks cold water for fear that 
the souls therein would enter his body ; he goes into the river 
three times a day to wash his sins away.*’ 

The Bodhisat PriiK:e having experienced the sensations 
of each of the different methods of asceticism rejected them 
root and branch and condemned them as painful, ignoble and 
tmproductive of good results, and leading to suffering after 
death. 

The life of sensuality of satisfying the eye, by such sights 
productive of lustful feelings, of satisying the ear by 
lustful music and singing ; of satisfying the nose by lustful 
inhalations, of satisfying the tongue by lustful tastes by the 
destruction of the lives of innocent ammals for their flesh, and 
by int o xicat ing drinks, of sab’sfying the body by wearing costly 
dresses and head gear, by wearing plumes and feathers and 
skins. This life of sensual hedonism was condemned as being 
low, vulgar, earthly, ignoble and unproductive of good 
results.** 

In the domain of speculation the Bodhisatva had witnessed 
the metaphysical wranglings of the sectarians of different 
■chools. The interruptions and ejaculations as used by the 
dialectician are given in the Brahmajila Sutta as follow: 

You don’t know this doctrine and the law, 1 know. 

You are wrong, I am right. 

The metaphysics of the Indian Schools of Thought were 
analysed by the Blessed One and classified under two 
categories. The Sisvata and the Uccheda. The former held 
to the theory of permanency of the soul and body ; the latter 
held the Nihilistic view that after death there is no continuity. 
The former looked back by means of spiritual illumination 
to the past births and found that the human being had been 
existing from birth to birth. Hence the enunciation of the 
principle of External Elxistence without undergoing change. 
There were others who held the same theory which they 
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demonstrated by means of logic. There were others who held 
the ^^ame theory basing their belief on an aH-conttoUinif crentofi 
that he created the world. There were others who held to 
a spiritualistic origin of the world in that they believed that 
the fallen angels were the first bom on this earth. 

Certain of the metaphysical schools believed that the bexly 
dies but that the atman is permanent. Some held to the view 
that the world was finite^ some thought It was Infinite, some 
thought that it was both finite and infinite, some believed 
that it was neither finite nor infinite. 

There were the Pubbekata Hetuvadis who believed that 
every thing has been predestined, that sufferings are due to 
previous causes. 

There were the Ahetukav^is who believed in the theory 
that whatever happeris is without cause. 

There were the Amaravikshepos who abstained from dis^ 
cussions on the ground that they cause mental disturbance 
and rested their faith on the "I do not know” principle. If 
you ask them : 1* the world eternal? The aiuwer U : 1 don't 
know L Is the world not eternal ? 1 do not know. Is the 

world both etemsi and non-eternal ? I do not know. Is the 
sou] eternal ? 1 do not know. Is it non'etemal ? 1 donT 

know. Do you know that you do not know ? I do not know. 
Are you sure in saying '"f do not know” ? I do not know. 
Why should I tell a lie and get sin? 

There were others who held to the theory that it does 
not produce any merit by giving charity, that there is no 
demerit if you do not give, there is neither a past nor a future, 
there arc no saints or holy Brahmans. 

Certain ascetics held to the view (Sec Dighanakha Sutta) 
of accepting no view whatsoever. They took pride in their 
theory in saying: We accept no view * and the Blessed One 
said that ttaclf Was a belief. 

(To be ConirRued,) 



TO THE SECOND CONFERENCE 
of Hk 

UHION [NTERNAHONALE POUR LE PAaE ROERICH 
for ProtectioD of Treuaros of Art tad Sdcnce—* * 

Greetings t 

h was my heartiest ioy to cDiigratulate our First ConfereDce 
in Bruges last year and Co Follow the growth and expansion of 
the Pact for Protection of Treasures of Art and Science, 

At the time we introduced this project, basing ourselves 
on indisputable historical facts which imperatively demanded 
to draw public attention to all the dangers which surround 
hreplacable treasures of creation of huiman spirit. 

Less than a year passed since the First Conference, when 
from several countries came the news about the new deplor¬ 
able and irreparable destructions, both of ohfects of art and 
of libraries. These sad signs reminded once more everybody 
how much life itself points out to the necessity of safeguarding 
Treasures of human creativeness. 

It also became evident that although war crueUy threatens 
all cultural treasures, but besides war as such, these treasures 
are in no leas danger during Internal upheavals, 1 was ^ad 
to acquaint myself with the point of view of Baron Alain 
d'Herbais de Thun, who wrote regarding om Pact that the 
Banirer of the Pad similar to the sign of the Red Cross could 
not be applied only during military actions ; the conBciousnesa 
of the masses, the consciousness of whole armies should he 


* Bcinv the frtM* **« of ProF. NtcKolaB dc Roerich to the St^-ond 

World Coofotcncc of the Union IntcrnaUnnalc pour le Poclc ftoctich for 

the Protection of TrcO»itfea of Art end Science, lO be held at 
Beltpom on Auguai ID, 1912, 
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acquainted with this Sign and should beforehand be imooted 
in the mind and this requires a certain amount of time. 

Tills just statement advises os once more how undeferrably 
needed U the spreading of the Pact and Sign amongst the 
consciousness of the people. Thus also will be strengthened 
and renewed the understanding of historical traditions and 
constructive progrraa. Such a constructive aim in the interest 
of the youth is alter all the most sacred duty of every educator. 

Let us not conceal from each other the unheard-of crises 
and upheavals, which shake the foundatians of the world. 
Let ua not enumerate these eventsi—they are known to every¬ 
one. Not only known, but even felt most painfully. This is 
already not a supposition, but indeed a truism. Therefore the 
idea of special protection of the monuments of highest clvih- 
zadon. of highest Culture, arises before us most imperatively, 

AU sensitive minds of the world understand the seriousness 
of the present situation. A distinguished author has recently 
pointed out the necessity of building another Arc of Noah in 
view of the indisputable dangers that threaten humanity. The 
some dangers are stressed by ail cultural leaders. From 
different counbies under most different crrcumstanccs these 
calls of Kassandra reach US. And the events that follow only 
prove that these calls are not irresponsible utterances. Without 
exaggeration daily are pouring in fresh news which conhnn the 
necessity to assemble in the name of protection of the 
Treasures of human spirit. 

There can be no such country which could state it does 
not care to worry about the protection of Its treasures. There 
can be no such savage heart that would not like tn understand 
that the renaissance of a nation comes together with the 
renaissance of the hi^ principle of civilization and culture. 
Thus I cannot imagine hence a conscious opposition may 
originate from, against our mutual desire for progress of civili¬ 
zation and culture, which finds its expression hist of all in 
the preservation of monuments—die true treasures of humanity. 

In order to assert that thoughts and cate for the preserva- 
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don of the BeaudfuJ, of the growth of progress, we not 
needed, one tntisi be thst deetructive barbanan, that only in 
dme of complete decadence of civili2ation TBiaes his voice nnd 
violating hand. But let us not apeak of opposition, for we 
do not live in barbanan times. 

Consequently before us lies the aim of spreading and 
inrooting in the consciousneas of the people the idea of 
necessity of utmost care for everything creative, construedve 
and poeidve. Destmedon and disstmtnation have made the 
human spirit weary. They introduced in life not only rudeness 
but also dullness which satisfies itself but with the coarsest 
forms of life. 

Cultural beginnings are still neglected because there exists 
an crroncoUB opinion that the present grip of crisis ia not the 
lime to care for them. But the SOS of the human spirit 
resounds. It ia time to think of the saving life-belt, which 
will carry os out into the epoch of a beautiful renaissance. 

"We are optimists and posidvists : we understand that if 
the joint human thought will strive towards preservation and 
strengthening of constructive principles, everything else will 
adjust itself. In aD ages, the most difficult problems were 
always solved through prmcipfca of highest civilization and, 
Culture* 

History itself affirms our considerations. Let the apparent 
handicaps and non-understanding be only those hidden possi- 
bilides, which blossom after the obstacles have been conquered. 
We shall in no case give up the idea O'f prestvalion of true 
spiritual values of humanity. We want to live* therefore 
every dissolution is abhnrent Co us. 

We do not stand alone in these constructive ideas* We 
have before ue thouaanda of written evidences of support, 
from the beat representatives of the world. 1 shall not 
enumerate them, because not one of these beautiful names 
conid be omitted ; and to mention them all as a complete 
necklace of most valuable pearls would mean to write a whole 
bcxik. Of course this book will be written. The names of 
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those who stood up in iKe first rows for the defence of the 
most beautiful, the most educative^ the most colling, shall be 
preserved on precious Tablets. Humanity must know who 
took pain and care for real progress. 

Let us remember the history of the Red Oosb, This 
Sacred Sign wLiJ soon mark the septuagenary of its esiatence 
for the sake of humanity. Here it will befit to remember how 
much of non-understanding was manifested by the contem' 
poraries of Dr. Dtinant towards this pan-human idea. Yet 
despite all derisions and scoffing the idea of love for humanity 
triumphed and even the most severe critica do not dare to 
dispute the remarkable results of it. There exists a special 
negative type of people who prefer to speak only of every¬ 
thing negatively. But now even these peculiar mdividuals wUl 
not condemn the benevolent idea of the Red Ctobs. 

Tlie historical development of the Red Cross should be 
studied by us in order to derive eKpedence for our case. 
From the history of the Red Cross we understand that the 
idea became a living one only because of the incessant, per¬ 
sistent imperative actions of all its founders and co-wockers. 
Fortunately neither derisions nor negations could in the least 
discourage its noble defenders. Neither shall we divert from 
our aims I Nothing whatsoever will break your united 
decisions to protect the Beautiful and the Highest I 

The means of inrooting this idea in the hearts of people, 
in hearts of the youth—our heirs—are extremely manifold. 
They are as multifoirm as life itself. Therefor I repeat, every 
proposition has its reason. Every thought should be benevo¬ 
lently discussed and the circumstances will show how and in 
what sequence to apply them. 

If We discuss the principles of creativenesa, we thereby 
admit also the broadest thinking. May this thinking contain 
fust of ail friendliness and goodwill. In the name of highest 
constructive principles, in the name of protection of everything 
best and noble, t greet you and am certain of the Conference a 
great success. 
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1 send oiy heartiest wishes to the beaudl'ul City of Bruges, 
which immortally stands as the syrnhol of a multitude of 
gtoriQUB names. I greet the noble charts of the President of 
our Union, M. Cambille Tulpinclc and all c&-workers, lahour- 
ing untirEUgly and unselfishly for the General GoodI, [ greet 
the heroic Belgium, the patrimonium of unforgettable creative 
thoughts and achievements : 1 greet all adh^ers of the Pact— 
the friends of real treasUrCB of humanity. 

The Conference manifests through its activities and resolu^ 
tions the radiant path of conatructivenessH, progress and Unity, 

Nicholas de Roerich. 


ANTI-RaiGlOUS FRONT IN SOVIET RUSSIA 
By Dr, A. K. Mukerji. M.A.^ Ph.D. (Lond,). 

[Wc Ore put/rsfirng ihix article in order to our reerdera 
on fmparY/dl account/ of ths much drscussed oj^airs of Soi^fet 
Ruflsio. Dr. Muj^r^' has tiiicd and studied tn that country for a 
comid^rahh fime and i», fhe«/ore, u?c/J qualified to uirfte on 
the subject. —EDITOR, MaHA BoDHI] . 

Outsiders cannot realize the vasiness of the upheaval 
brought about by the October Revolution in Russia in 1917 , 
One must have lived and worked in the land under the Tsarist 
regime and one must have resided there again after the great 
revolution, in order to appreciate correctly the vivid contrast 
between the two slates. What happened in October, 1917 
Was not merely the supplanting of one form of government by 
another, or of one set of institutiDns by another. It was a 
sweeping organic revolution in every department of social and 
individual life, in the reciprocal reladons of private person and 
public bodies—in law, in education, social systems, ethics and 
in the peopleoutlook upon life and death. And these 
staggering innovations dO' not corvfine themselves to local and 
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national use, but these are destined for the whole world, that 
being always a peculiar characteristic of all Russian movements. 

The old order was. as it were, dispelled by magic. The 
Russian Orthodox Church, popularly believed to be built on the 
rock of ages, had no effective weapons in its armoury against 
the serious onslaughts of the Commimists. Pious devotees in 
the traditional fold of Russian Orthodoxy were completely 
converted into the ways of aggressive Godless atheism. God 
and the Tsar, who together had been the twin arbiters of the 
course of events in Russia ever since the days of St. Vladimir, 
were now compelled to yield their thrones to a board of 
’common* people bred with uncommon zeal for their own 
socio-political mission, and with a fervid faith in the saving 
doctrines of Marx and Engels. Marx is not merely the leader, 
guide and prophet, but the very fountain-head of the new 
Russian system. He it was who conceived the unique republic 
to which the Russian Communists are now giving shape and 
form. Marx is the undisputed arbiter of true science. So the 
eyes of his faithhil disciples are unalterably fixed on Marxist 
ideals and their programmes are drafted for the sole purpose 
of realizing them. Even the children must first be transformed 
into Marxists before they can be raised to Soviet citizenship. 
From the schools the Deity is banished : patriotism, another 
idol, is systematically discouraged. A whole category of 
offences hitherto punishable by law has been deleted from the 
reconstructed penal code. 

The Soviet rulers in their ceaseless, reconstructing mood 
have determined to build up a perfectly new society adjusting 
the reality to the new idea, paying little heed to adverse con' 
ditiona. and none to time-worn traditions. Bolshevism totally 
ignores history, and loathes to be dictated by the so-called 
lessons of the past. Its startling experiments must go forward 
as though they were the very first in the field, and sometimes 
it caimot but be admitted, they turn out much better than 
could have been anticipated. 
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TTie Soviet doctrine ia pernwated widi altnolain ; it calls 
iox strenuous personal sacrifices^ and in its lushest stage 
presupposes a great and pinpoaefuJ vocation. It also demands 
from those who dive deep into things the unlearning of much 
that U generally regarded as undisputable by the rest of man^ 
lcmd« Then, again, history is to be re-written and brought 
Into accord with Marxist theories- Tradition must be set aside, 
and hoary institutions pulled down ruthleasly^ Ln a word, the 
past has to be bJotted out while the new polity in making is 
held up as an inejcbaustible source of prosperity for the 
proletariat "od the sheet anchor of aalvadon for all, Un- 
aduherated materialism, one of the principal dogmas of the 
new era, the correlate of communism, claims acceptance as a 
satisfactory substitute for rdigion. The theory of materialism 
is regarded aA an. infallible touchstone by which true science 
is distinguiahed from spurious. It is with the teaching of these 
new theses that all the educadonal bodies — elementary, inter' 
mediate and higher are mainly concerned. These provisos 
complicate the daring Soviet experiment and compel odc's 
admiration for those who conceived it. 

The average Russian of pre-vrar times, bred in crass 
ignorance, fell an easy victim to every fad and every ridiculous 
religious sect that cared to capture him. Hence the monstrous 
religious fraterriitics of men and women, who as itinerant 
vendors of religion, bound themselves never to stop more than 
three day# m any place during their lives j other communities 
whose adherents danced round a fire till they were semi'dazed, 
and then indulged in imcouth orgies and obaceuirieS' The 
obstacle to real adv'ancement and social enlightenment 
presented by the LUiteracy of the peasants was formidable. 
Hence the drastic and untiring efiorts of the Soviets to liquid 
date it, the nuUions of roubles spent and the leagues founded 
to spread the knowldege of the written word. The BolshevistB 
have uIwayB lidd stress upon research-work and scientific 
inquiry. Immediately after their triumph over the bourgeoisie 
they commenced to fight Illiteracy first. In this drive against 
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ignoraTice they are guided ty two conAideradonft: — first, that 
the population consists pnncipaUy of peasants and workers, 
and that the books destined for the use of these potential 
readers rnust be carefully adjusted to their intellig'ence, limita¬ 
tions and requiremenst : and second, that the main object of 
all instruction is to imbue the recipient with the doctrines of 
Marx. For every branch of knowledge, therefore, a wholly 
new set of achool-booka had to be published. Young Com¬ 
munists in educational establishments are treated with great 
consideration and made to feel their responsible position as 
the would-be pillars of the Union of the Soviets. From the 
age of eight onwards they have then own periodicalt which 
are edited with the same care and devoted to the same ends 
ai the school-books. Another branch of the press is devoted 
to the propagation of and-re|igiou3 ideas. 

The leading and the most widely-circulated organ of this 
campaign, entitled the ^'Godless^' (Bezbozhntk), has been 
directed with extraordinary ingenuity and resourcefulness. It 
I is stated on reliable authority that more than 20 million copies 
I of this journal have been published within the brief span of 
four and a half years. There is also a fortnightly review of 
the same name of which. In two years, 13,000,000 numbers 
were published and distributed. There are other anti-religious 
tracts edited not only In Russian, but also in the languages of 
the various component Soviet republics. Their cuntroverBial 
style is adapted to the standard of the intelligence and tastes 
of the peasants and working men for whom they arc spectafly 
written. Religion is officially considered as the moat deadly 
Foe of Bolshevism *, arid the organization of the chuichea as a 
standing menace to the Marxian socio-political credo. Every¬ 
thing is being done to root it out, and wben drastic measures 
fail, to check Its spread by paralyzing the influence of the 
priests and the monks. 

The C^thodox sectarians are the people from whom the 
stoutest opposition to aU anti-religious mcaaurea is apprehended 
and is being gradually experienced. These religious frater- 
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nities used to exert a powerful influence on the pheasants whose 
ideology of life is based on a blind faith in all the fantastic 
manifestations of crude Christianity. In the beginning the 
authorities attempted to strike at the very roots of religion. 
Zealous propagandists, they lost no time in converting the , 
numerous buildings of the Elstablished Church into anti* 1 
religious museums and club-houses. Christmas, Easter Sunday | 
and other church festivals were abolished. In the winter of 
1926, energetic eflorts were made to do away with the celebra¬ 
tion of Christmas. The selling of Christmas trees Vias strictly 
forbidden ; the dressing of shop-windows was likewise solemnly 
penalized. An elaborate campaign was launched in 1929 
against the celebration of Elaster ; and an official resolution 
was passed abolishing the word E^ter henceforth for ever, 
and substituting for it the festival of the First Furrow . In 
the clubs and other Soviet institutions of the capital, anti- 
religious festivities are arranged in an impressive manner for 
the purpose of reconciling the masses to the abolition of 
Elaster. On the boulevards, squares and public places carni¬ 
vals. dances and music, terminating with torchlight processions 
and violent attacks against religion are some of the measures 
employed to wean the people ofl its old festivals. Simday 
itself has been wiped out of the Soviet calendar. In the art 
of holding propagandist exhibitions the Communists are past- 
masters. and they have decided to bring God-lessness within 
their scope. Accordingly they have opened a remarkable anti- 
religious museum ; the magnitude and variety of its exhibits 
are urunatched. The object is to demonstrate the re-actionary 
tendency of the religious beliefs and superstitiona of the 
Russian people, and to reveal the hateful role they played in 
the past as the main prop of Tsarist tjrranny. 

But the Soviet Government is not unreasonably overzealous 
in stamping out religion violently. It is well aware that religion 
cannot be abolished quite as easily as a political regime or a 
social institution. It is rooted firmly in the soul of the many, 
and only the new generation which has passed through the 
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ediKational mill of Marxian materialiam has shaken it oS. 
Much is expected of the coming generation. %^rho will be the 
sturdy standard-bearer of scientific Cotmnuniam. 

Thus the Soviet Government has achieved great thirrgs. 
and it alms at still greater. It has enthused a mass of lethargic 
humanity into consciousness of almost limitless povrer and 
heroic enterprise, and is now supplying it with the rrecessary 
mcarrs of shattering away all obstacles. Bolshevism is rro 
ordinary historic phenomenon. It takes its origin in the un- 
jfathomable depths of being ; it could not have come into 
'existence were it not for the inevitable necessity of putting an 
end to the vulgarities and rank iniquities that infect the so- 
called modem civilization. It has come with a great mission 
on earth—a mission which will undoubtedly be fulfilled. 

It is interesting to observe that Bolshevism, thou^ pro- 
-Inouncedly opposed to all religions, has striking reseroblatKes 
'with some of the fundamental tenets of Buddhism. Like 
Buddhism, the Communist creed refuses to believe in God 
or the Supreme Being. As distinguished from other religions. 
Buddhism has not invented any fantastic theories about the 
history of human creation. So with the Bolshevists who 
strongly discountenaiure the traditional Christian mysteries, the 
favoxaite science is Biology. They take an extra-ordiruuy 
delight in spreading it as an antidote against religion. 
Hostility to all forms of inspired religion is one of the senti¬ 
ments most carefully fostered among the school children. The 
sense of the unseen is thus atrophied. Children most not live 
by faith—that kind of faith which is best illustrated in the 
Moslem proverb : *lf you believe but in a stone, it will do 
you good*. They are on the other hand trained to observe, 
to analyze, combine phenomena, draw conclusions from them, 
and generally to feel a certain degree of responsibility for 
their surroundings. Buddhism, as it is well-known, never 
accepts anything on trust ; it inculcates in its adherents a fear¬ 
less spirit of free inquiry. Nothing is considered too sacred 
I or mystical to evade die test of rational investigation. In this 
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respect the fiindamentala of Buddhism arc m accord with the 
ideoEogy of Commuxiiam^ 

The theory of collectivism inherent in the Soviet State la 
not alien to the Buddhistic conception of the "Sangha'“. 
Private ownership is as thoroughly eschewed in the "Sangha*' 
organization as in the ideal Soviet commune ^ Social collecti¬ 
vity is the Soviet term for the theory that every moulding 
influence in histoiy is the outcome oF the energies of the whole 
community each member of which conlrihutes hia share of 
creative will. This substitution of the masses for the indivi¬ 
dual is also the keynote of Buddhism. 

TTie dynamic element in the Buddhistic philosophy of life 
—that life is always In the process of becoming and that it 
is never in the stage of static passivity—finds a close resem¬ 
blance in the leading doctrine of Bolshevism, The Bolshevists 
too hold that everything is in flui and provisional j there is 
no finality about the work of the Soviets. Their legislation, 
administration, jn fact the entire structure of the Pro'letariaji 
State is good for the present only. In a few years other forms 
will have superseded those of to-day. and, the nearer they 
approach their goal, the greater will the changes they become. 
Fa c h day brings its own task, which must be performed here 
and now. The Soviet citizens, even on the alert, have a fore¬ 
feeling of further world-changes ; they are but stagoa in the 
journey. Thus It seems that the very tenets of Buddhism are 
being applied in the domain of politics and social reconslruc- 
tion in Riiaiia. 

It will be relevant, in this connection, to note that the 
study of the Buddhist doctrine holds a very important place 
in the OrientBl eccdon of the Lenuigrad Academy of Sciences, 
The department of "Buddhology” Is In the able hands of 
Professors Oldenberg and Sicherbalsky, both being Academi¬ 
cians of great repute. Monographs are being regularly 
publlsed in Russia, while the icamed periodical. Vostok 
devotes much space in attempting to elucidate the doctrines 
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oF Buddhiam. Thus both thcorcticalJy and practical ly, the 
Russian a^airs should certainly intereat the Buddhiste all over 
the world* 


HIS EXCELLENCY THE GOVERNOR OF UNITED PROVINCES 
AT HOLY ISIPATANA 

Accompanjcd by his Private Secretary, the Commisaiotier, 
the CoUectoT of Benaiea and Hon. Raja Sir MoH Oiand, Hts 
Elxcellency Sir Malcolm Hailey, Governor of the United 
Provinces, paid a friendly visit to the Mulagandhakuti Vihara 
on the |6th July, Jn the absence of the Founder, Venerable 
5n Devamitta Dhammapala, he was received on his and on 
Society'a behalf by the Resident Bhlkkhiis and Brahmachari 
Devapriya, Secretary of the Maha Bodhi Society, He was 
then escorted to the newly constructed Library and shown 
round the collection of books* His Elicellency made it a point 
to see all sections and was particularly interested in the various 
editions of the Trtpitaka and the Manuscripts, TKc Secretary 
explained to him the scripts in which the diHerent editiana 
were written and His Excellency expressed the view 
that We had * really good collection- His Excellency then 
walked up to the Vihara at the entrance of which, he stood for 
a few momenta admking the splendid sight of the Vihara shrine 
with the lamps burning and the incense giving a refreshing 
stneU. His Elxcellency then went in and had a closer 
view of the sacred shrine. After spending a few minutes con¬ 
versing on various topics concerning the Buddhist religion, he 
returned to the entrance and signed the visitor’s book. After 
this the Secretary presented a beautifully boured volume of the 
Society's Journal "Mflhii Bodhi**^ which he accepted with 
thanka* He then picked up a copy of Ven'ble Dhammapala’s 
’ Buddhism in its Relaticn to Hinduism*' and expressed a desire 
to read it and the secretary gladly presented him the copy 
along With s number of other books. His Excellency then in 
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a jesting manner Inquired ivhetKei we expected to make him 
a Buddhist and on the Secictary*s saying, "'yes'', he replied 1 
have no objection". He then walked down to the road with 
the Secretary osklrtg many questions about Buddhism all the 
way. His Excellency after wishing the Society every success 
left With the party for Benares, 

It may be recalled In connection with this viait that it 
was Sir Malcolm Hailey who sent a beautiful pr«ent when the 
Vihara was opened in November, 1931. His Excellency is much 
interested in Buddhism and has a good knowledge about 
it. He 15 reputed as one of the cleverest persona holding the 
position of the Governor of a Province in India to-day. 


AUTHOR OF “THE UGHT OF ASIA*" EDWIN ARNOLD 

i&Y HIS SON. Emerson Arnold. m.d„ m.r c.pJ 

It is with considerable diffidence that 1 comply with the 
Editor's request to supply a brief personal notice my father 
on the occasion of the Centenary of his birth. I f^el impelled 
to say, as he did in the closing lines of the “Ught of Asia, 
Forgive this feeble script, which doth thee wrong, 
Measuring with little wit thy lofty love. 

But, knowing how much all who profess or study Buddhism 
value and admire my father's great work, it gives me sincere 
pleasure to try and supply a few personal details of its author, 
which will be of interest to the readers of Buddhism in 
England." 1 trust that the profound love and reverence which 
1 bring to the task may make amends for the shortcomings 
of its performance in other respects. 

Edwin Arnold was born at Gravesend, in Kent, just 100 
years ago, on June lOth, 1832 ; the second son of Robeit Coles 
Arnold, a typical English yeoman and a county magistrate. 
He used to think that perhaps his artistic nature came to him. 
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as far as physical heredity was concerned, through his mother. 
For, although this lady was. in circumstances and character, 
as typically English as his father, she had a strain of Italian 
blood. However this may be, his poetic gifts showed them¬ 
selves at an early age, and when, with a scholarship, he went 
up to Oxford, he won, in 1856, the famous Newdigate Prize 
for Elnglish Verse, with a poem on '‘Belshazzar's Feast,” which 
merits a high place amongst his own works and has been 
universally acknowledged as one of the best poems ever written 
for the Newdigate. 

He went to India in 1857 as Principal of the Deccan 
Sanskrit College at Poona and there at once found his spiritual 
home. 

It is one of the most remarkable facts in connection with 
my father's life, and his life's work and interest, that his stay 
in India was only a short one. For, on account of the ill- 
health of his first wife, who was with him there, he was com¬ 
pelled to resign and return to Elngland after less than Eve years' 
residence in India. Yet, in that comparatively brief period, 
he absorbed the whole atmosphere and spirit of the country to 
an extent only possible for more ordinary Europeans in a long 
life-time. 

Obliged by circumstances to remain under grey Western 
skies and labour for more than forty years In London on the 
staff of the ‘‘Daily Telegraph,” his heart remained in India and 
every moment of his scanty leisure was devoted to the study 
of her languages, religions and philosophy. 

Those of us who. like myself, have been in India and 
have been much associated vrith Indian people, caimot fail to 
be enormously struck by the intimate and accurate knowledge 
his Oriental works display. A prominent Hindu pandit and 
philosopher, whom 1 had the honour of meeting quite recently, 
said to me that in reading my father's Indian works he always 
felt as if it was a fellow-countryman wriring, so i\atural and 
native was the tone and so perfect and penetrating the insight 
and descriptions. And it is siuely true that one cannot read 
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hie prn-pictures of Indian life and scenery without seeing and 
sensing the actual scenes and sights and sounds in a way made 
possible for one by hardly any other European writer. 

It is true that he revisited India and Ceylon, where he was 
received with much honour and. above all, was ceremoniously 
presented at Kandy with the yellow robe and begging-bowl of 
a Buddhist priest. But that was long years after he had written 
the “Light of Asia” and most of his other Indian poetical 
works. 

To anyone who. like myself, is a convinced student of 
Theosophy and Oriental Occultism the phenomenon is all the 
more striking. For his works reveal an expert and deep 
knowledge of Elastem philosophy which is amazing. 

I hold the view very strongly myself that the explanation 
lies in previous Indian incarnations. My father, although very 
patriotic and intensely British in many ways, was always a semi- 
Oriental ; in oudook. tastes, manners and thoughts, and even 
in appearance. 1 believe that his brief visit to India resuscitated 
the sub-conscious memories of former lives spent there and 
that these gave him his wonderful knowledge and insight and 
his love for and attraction to Eastern life and philosophy. 

It is no more pious filial exaggeration on my pert to describe 
him as a genius. He undoubtedly was. He never had an 
art lesson in his life, yet he would “dash off *—that expression 
alone accurately describes the process—^with amazing skill and 
celerity sketches and pictures, in oils, water colours or crayons, 
which were of high artistic merit. He composed and wrote 
both verse and prose with effortless ease. Never in his whole 
life did he possess a “study.” He had an extraordinary power 
of concentration and could write in noisy surroundings which 
would have driven the average author mad. The Light of 
Asia** was written partly at a country house in Essex, in a 
room in which his young children romped the while ; but much 
of it. and of his numerous other works, was actually written 
on scraps of paper on the Underground Railway in London 
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while he was travelling to and from the “Daily Telegraph** 
office. 

Often have 1 been privileged to transcribe for him such 
scrape of literature. “Sonny/* he would say (I was his 
youngest son), *‘copy this out for me.** and 1 would proudly 
transfer to clean and tidy sheets the golden lines he had 
scribbled, in his always strong and clear writing, on some soiled 
and crumpled envelope. 

He never wasted time. He learned the Sanskrit alphabet 
in his early days by writing it out and hanging it over his 
dressing-table. He used to exhort us always to **use the *ten 
minutes* of life.*' If the family was waiting with him at a 
railway station we would find, when we took our seats in the 
train, that while we had all been idling or fussing he had been 
absorbed in some volume of the Greek. Latin or Oriental 
classics, with one or more of which his pockets always bulged. 
He had a wonderfully retentive memory for what really 
interested him ; and whilst readily forgetting trivialities could 
repeat, oerhofim. fine verse which he had learned in boyhood. 
His disposition was always cheerful and optimistic. **Let your 
minds be like sundials.** he would say, **and only record the 
stmny hours of life.** He read practically everything worth 
reading, in many languages. His knowledge was encyclo¬ 
paedic and his conversation a perpetual delight. As an orator 
he was most eloquent with a flow of exceptionally pure and 
perfect English, delivered with a singularly pleasing voice. 

And yet there was nothing of the pedantic scholar about 
him He was as simple as a little child ; had a delightful 
sense of fun and humour ; and would turn readily from his 
high thoughts and philosophies to enjoy any harmless and witty 
jokes. 

But his most marked characteristic, and the one which 
1 want most to emphasize because it lingers most prominently 
in my loving memory of him. was his gentleness. 1 never 
remember seeing my father really angry and 1 never heard 
him utter a malicious, cruel or unkind word. Of course, he 
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had his faults, perhaps many : but he was gentle, kind and 
courteous always to all. in manner, speech and action, and 
never cross, morose or ilbnatured. He loved animals, and 
taught us from our earliest childhood to be kind and gende to 
all living creatures, which he regarded as our “younger 
brothers.'* 

And. although his thought and understanding were too 
liberal and catholic for him to conform to any one form of 
religion, it was rhi* aspect of the Buddhist creed, its gentleness, 
that specially appealed to him and made him love it beyond 
all others. Again, in his later years, he was attracted to Japan 
chiefly as the “land of gende manners, as he called it, and 
he rejoiced in the exquisite courtesy of the people in that 
great country. 

Gendeness was the keynote of his character. It is not too 
much to say of him that his own life was indeed “like soft airs 
passing by." He had “goodwill to all that lives," and the 
sweetness of his soul radiated a constant benediction on those 
of us who were privileged to be in daily and intimate associa¬ 
tion with him. 

His ashes rest in the chapel of University College. Oxford, 
and the London Coimty Council has recendy honoured his 
memory by affixing a memorial plaque to the house in Bolton 
Gardens. South Kensington, where he passed his last years of 
bodily suffering, borne with wonderful patience and fortitude, 
and where he died in 1904. But I think I am not presumptuous 
if I claim that my father could have said with Horace *‘Exegi 
monumentum are perenniu*.** For, surely, in the “Light of 
Asia" he has left a jewel of grace and wisdom, which will 
endure for all dme. Not only because its literary skill, and 
beauty enddes it to the place it has long since achieved among 
the classics of Elnglish poetry, but far more because it enshrines 
in exquisite Elnglish those eternal truths which, though indeed 
hidden in all the great world religions, shine most clearly and 
obviously in the glorious and immortal teaching of Gautama. 

One has only to reflect that if the \i^estem world had been 
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Buddhist, instead of.nominally. Christian, there would have 
been no WcKld War, to realise how inevitable b the immorta* 
lity oF the poem, which so Finely portrays the noble and gentle 
earth life and the divine doctrines of the Buddha. 

—Buddhism in England. 


THE UTE Mr. S. C MOOKERJEE. Bar at Uw 

A Short Life sketch. 

Mr. S. C. Mookerjee. Bar-at-Law, Vice-President of the 
Maha Bodhi Society, who passed away on the 24th June, was 
bom in 1868 and belonged to one of the well-known families 
in Calcutta. He was the eldest son of the late Mr. Sashi- 
bhushan Mookerjee, the leading pleader of Bhagalpur at his 
time and a nephew of the famous W. C. Boni>erjee. a Co¬ 
founder and an ex-President of the Indian National Congress. 
Elducated at Calcutta and Oxford. Mr. Mookerjee practised in 
the High Court of Calcutta as a Barrister for nearly forty years. 
But Law was not his only occupation. He was a keen and 
understanding student of Indian history. DissadsFied with the 
cmrent trend of Hindu thought and religious worship, he. 
turned a Rationalist and together with the late Mr. N. 
Chatterjee founded the Indian Rationalistic Society. Further 
studies in Indian history brought him in touch with Buddhism 
arid was surprised to find that Buddhism, an Indian * Religion 
was so similar to Rationalism in some of its aspects. He began 
reading more on Buddhism and in 1917 wrote “Rise and Fall 
of the Hindus" a work of outstanding merit. In his preface 
Sir P. C. Roy calls it the "book of India's Regeneration", 
The whole of this little volume appeared in the "Indian Daily 
News" by instalments and these attracted the notice of the 
Venerable Dhammapala who invited Mr. Mookerjee to a 
Waisakha meeting. Ever since then Mr. Mookerjee has been 
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friend of tlie Venerable DKammapala and a constant 
supporter of the Maha Bodh! Sodety. He became a Buddhist 
and worked wholeheartedly for the spread of the Dhamma. He 
was a regular speaker at the Sunday meetings and wrote 
numerous ardcies to the pages of the **Maha Bodht*. He often 
helped in the editorial work of this journal and in all the 
acdvities of the Society. His great desire was to write the 
"History of Buddhism" but before he could undertake this 
work, he became a vicdm to heart disease and so ended a 
life spent in seeking the truth and finally having the sadsfacdon 
of discovering it in the All Compassionate Dhamma of the 
Blessed One. 


Condolence Meeting. 

Glowing and eloquent tributes were paid to the memory 
of the late Mr. Mookerjee at a meeting held in the Buddhist 
Hall under the Presidency of the Hon. Mr. Jusdce Manmatha 
nath Mookerjee. Tlrere was a large and disdnguished gather- 
ing among whom the following were nodcedVenerable Sri 
Devamitta Dhammapala. The Hon. Mr. Jusdce M. N. Mukerji. 
Dr. D. R. Bhandarkar, Mr. S. C. Mookerjee. I.C.S., Dr. B. M. 
Barua. Mr. Sachindra Nath Mookerjee, Councillor, K. W, 
Bonnerjee, Bar-at-Law. Miss Roy, C. C. Bose and many other 
friends of the deceased. Proceeding commenced with the 
administradon of the five precepts by Revd. Kondanna. 

Venerable Dhammapala who was in feeble health spoke 
a few words of appreciadon of the services rendered to the 
cause of Buddhism by his late friend. He said that he came 
to know Mr. Mookerjee in 1919 and ever since they were 
devoted to each other. His death was a great personal loss 
to him and the loss to the Society was irreparable. 

Mr. S. C. Mookerjee. I.C.S., paid his tribute to the 
memory of his deeply lamented friend and namesake 
whom he had known for over half a century, as they 
were bom and brought up in the same provincial town 
and had been in the same school. He re-called 
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boyish incidents in which at that early age the deceased 
had shown his generous and impulsive nature and his utter 
hatred of all cant and ostentation. The same spirit drove him 
later on to publish a small book called the “Decline and Fall 
of the Hindus*’, written in a crisp and incisive style, in which 
he forcibly pointed out the degeneration from the lime of what 
he called “the India of the ages, the India of the sages. The 
speaker advised his young friends in the audience to read this 
book. The deceased had always a hankering after truth, and 
was one of the founders of the Rationalistic Society and a 
frequent contributor to its journal. In later years the same 
love of truth and the same dislike of cant and ostentation led 
him to take up the cause of Buddhism. In saying this the 
speaker did not wish to be misunderstood. The deceased had 
also a great sympathy with the Brahmo Samaj, and in his will 
he has expressed a desire for a aradh ceremony according to 
that Samaj. The two things are not incompatible, as a 
moment’s reflection will show. Buddhism is a religion 
of action, of mercy and enlightenment. To get rid of a 
fallacy which appears to have crept in various quarters, 
the speaker once suggested to the deceased that this 
aspect of Buddhism might be emphasised, and he thought that 
in that case the movement, purged of all idiosyncrasies as 
in the case of all old religions in the world, would be enthu¬ 
siastically taken up. The deceased loved the movement so 
much that in his will he has left half his property to the Maha 
Bodhi Society in certain contingencies. The speaker thanked 
the Society and its popular and able 5>ccretary for sending 
some Bhikdtua to the funeral of the deceased, who helped 
a great deal in spite of the pouring rain. 

The deceased lost his father many years ago. He was 
passionately devoted to his mother and appears to have 
inherited his literary abilities from her. Some years ago they 
published a book in Bengali in collaboration, called “Kalyan- 
pradip’’, in memory of his nephew Capt. Kalyan Kumar 
Mukerjee, I.M.S.. who lost his life in the Great War. This book 
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has been very ably written, and is very intereBling. and the 
speaker adiidsecl everyone to read it. The historical portion of 
it+ as regards the War in Mesopotamia etc+. was written by the 
deceased who took great pains to make it as accurate as 
possible. 

The deceased died on the day of his mother b death 
anniveraary, and it is said almost at the same titne. 

Other aspects of his character* such as his child-like 
«mphcily* hia love of his motherland, his eagerness to be m 
touch with all new and noble and freedom-giving ideas* may 
also be mentioned. The speaker fervently wiihed that he and 
alt of us could emulate these and the other qualities first 
menHoned—the generous and impulsive nature, and the utter 
hatred of all cant and ostentation. He concluded with the 
beautiful words from the Rig-Veda regarding the departed 
aoul:—- 

*'We re-invoke ihy spirit that has diffused itself in this whole 
universe. Come, stay with us* and live in our mids^t. 

And* ai regards oureclves. in the words of another 

;_’*0 Friends that remain 1 Ye vinll keep as much of 

me as ye are able ; kind thoughts of me : recollections of your 
mutual joys and sufferings ; recollections of the pardon we gave 
to each other. You wiU love all whom 1 have loved* and me 
in them,*' 

Dr* D* R. Bhandarkar said :— 

1 endorse every on* of the words that have fallen from 
the lips of the first speaker. Yes. he has admirably summed 
up the character of the late S. C. Mookerjee in the two 
phrases 1 "Love of truth and hatred of cant". Mookerjee 
had also something of the sublime in him. They say that 
progress of science has destroyed hero-worship* But we had 
a rank rationalist in Mookerjee. and yet he had displayed 
heto^worship twice in his life. The first hero whom he adored 
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most was G. K. Gokhale. If the latter personage occupied 
Mookerjee s house, he refused to take any rent from him. 
In fact, he did all sorts of service for Gokhale though he was 
even a little senior to him in age. The second hero he found 
just a few years ago. He is no less a personage than our 
revered hiend, Anaganka Dharmapala. Many a time 
Mookerjee gave me a glowing description of the qualities of 
the head and heart which Rev. Dharmapala possesses, 
and we know how ungrudgingly and unflaggingly through the 
influence of Dharmapala he devoted himself to the cause of 
the Maha^Bodhi Society. Another characteristic of Mookerjee 
that has struck me as important is that he combined in him¬ 
self more than one pair of contrary qualities. To take one 
instance, he was both childish and childlike. I hear that some¬ 
times he fretted and frowned like a child because he was 
served with unpalatable dishes. Nevertheless he always 
showed candour and joy just as would be found in a child 
alone. But there was just something in him which carmot 
be properly described and which attracted everybody to him. 
His childlike simplicity, his obliging nature and his ardent 
love of truth were so conspicuous that he endeared himself 
to everybody, so much so indeed that for many months to 
come our mind will not miss his figme in 7, Ballygimge Circular 
Road or the Maha-Bodhi Society, though our physical eyes 
may never see him. 

Messrs. Sachindra Nath Mookerjee and C. C. Bose were 
the other speakers. Mr. P. V, R. Naidu read a poem he had 
specially composed for the occasion. 

The Chairman, Justice Manmathanath Mukerji, in bringing 
the meeting to a close paid his tribute of respect to the great 
man whose memory they were all gathered to honour that 
He said that he knew him for thirty years and it 
was through him that he came to take interest in Buddhism 
and the Maha Bodhi Society. Mr. Mookerjee was a just man 
and a worshipper of truth which endeared him to all who 
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came in touch with him. He then moved the following resolu¬ 
tion which was passed all standing: 

This public meeting held under the auspices of the Maha 
Bodhi Society places on record its sense of deep sorrow and 
irreparable loss sustained by the sudden and untimely death of 
Mr. S. C. Mookerjee. Bar-at-Law. Vice-President. Maha Bodhi 
^®ciety, whose services to the cause of Buddhism in Bengal 
are inestimable.’* 

That a copy of the above resolution be forwarded to his 
brother.” This brought the meeting to a close. 

A dsna was given to the bhikkhus and the merits thereof 
offered to the deceased. 

AN APPRECIATION. 

M. has passed on. There was no more 
sincere friend of the Maha Bodhi Society of India than he. 
In Mr. S. C. Mookerjee, those of us in the M. B. S. found the 
most devoted worker ; in him we had the most enthusiastic 
advocate of the Buddhist cause—in him we found a true 
loving friend ; and in his death we lost a great source of cheer¬ 
fulness and encouragement. 

From 1925 to 1930, I worked with him in the interest of 
the M. B. S, CXir friendship became more intimate and closer 
when my dear co-worker Devapriya left for England leaving 
the M. B. S. and all its aedvides in my charge. That was in 
1928. My work became very heavy %vith the commence¬ 
ment of the building operadon of the Samath Vihara. 1 was 
often surrounded by bundles of proof and heaps of letters. 
He would step into my room and say “Bhai, give me some 
proofs. 1 will read them for you.” During 2 years that followed 
S. C. M. was my great helper. We had many friends who did 
much lip service ; but S. C. M. was among the very few who 
rendered aedve service to the Society. 

He had no belief in any mythological beings so popular 
among the Hindus. To him. the Buddha was The Teacher 
and Guide of the world. S. C. M. would not listen to any 
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wbo spoke af ancient phil Qsophers and RisKIs who were of 
no pracdcaJ benefit to hummuty. Jn fricndJy circle*, he often 
challenged his astonished friends to name one Indian who 
preached what he did and acted according to his teachings 
as Buddha did, ! remember once at a dinner party the late 
D*. P. K. Roy spoke unfavourably of the monastic system In 
Buddhism. S» C. M. grew impatient, and before Dr, Roy 
finished he began "^eiplaining** which drove the old philoaopber 
to his room. This Is an instance to show that S, C. M. was 
almost a warrior in the defence of hia Faith which be adopted 
in his matured age. Hia love Far» and devotion to, tbe Ekiddha 
Dhainma was so great that he at times went beyond tbe Imuta 
oF toleration, and did not listen to adverse criticism. 

As a Friend, S. C, M. was generous, hospitable and endear¬ 
ing. He remained a bachdior ail through bis life. What he 
got from his praedee at the Bar and from his estate, he spent 
liberally on his Friends and fclatives. He was very much 
attached to his late mother. It was pitiful to see how worried 
was he about the prolonged illness of bis aged motho', Hiis 
daily visit to the M. B. 5. and from there to hiB mother on hi* 
way back to Bally gun; was almost routine work. He was tio 
less attached to the Founder of the M. B. S. When a certain 
Bhikkhu proved treacherous to the M. B. S.+ and the Founder 
wished him to be removed from the Society there was nobody 
to take the grave responsibility of carrying out his order. S. C. 
M. acted upon tbe Founder's instriJctions. and never hesitated 
to own the responsibility. " M. B+ S, hist and tbe rest after. 
1 would have done anything in the inteieat of the Soaety 
said he. So he was to the last, 

■'Our Mookerjee”* as the Founder oftetr called him, is no 
more with ua. But somewhere be may be seeking that 
Enlightenment which inspired his later career. And that he 
may reach the final goal is the very sincere Prartfianfi of his 

Sinhalese brother, 

Ceylon* 

14-7-32. 


P. P. Siriwardhana. 



BODHISATVA DOCTRINE 


Mr. Har Dfl[>'a1 of who Lb in England m these days^ 

haa written a very elaborate tmok endded ^'The Bodbisatva 
DDctrine in Buddhist Literature*'. The labour bestowed on 
the subject is prodigious, [ have not been able to follow some 
of his researches but that he has traversed a large number of 
Buddhist worts is apparent from the references and citations 
he has so copiously made. 

One point has always puzzled me in my readings of 
Buddhist literature and it is this: What survives death to bear 
the results of Karma in one's life? Opinions differ on the point, 
some of them 1 have reproduced in my little pamphlet ''Bud¬ 
dhism", I now give below a full quotadon from Mr, Har 
Dayal's recent learned book. 

He attempts to show that survives death which is 

not properly speaking inter-changeable in point of sense with 
what is commonly called "soul*'* 

I wish some learned Buddhifit Scholar who has studied the 
subject in Pali, the onginal literature of Buddhism, would 
throw more light on the subject to set at rest the controversy. 

''It may be asked how a Bodfusatta is reborn and makes 
spiritual progress during many lives, if there is no '‘Soul'', This 
difhctilty haft arisen from the regrettable mistake of translating 
Atman by the English word "Sour. The idea has gained 
ground that the Buddhistic Philosophers do not believe in the 
Soul' and at the same time teach that a Bodhisatt^'a goes 
through a long series of rebirths during many aeons. This 
illogical and absurd position has been the butt of ridicule and 
criticism. But h is certain that the Mahayanlst writers believed 
in the continmty of personal identity in the most uiunistake- 
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able terms. TTiey identify Gautama Buddha and others with 
the persons that figure in the stories of his past lives. Tlius 
Buddha says at the end of a story ‘1 am that Visvantara and 
that priest was Devadatta*. 

The super knowledge (Abhijna) of Purvenivasanusmrti 
Jnana (knowledge of previous existences) would also be an 
impossible and meaningless acquisition, if the same persons 
were not the same in each life, and if he did not know and 
feel that he was the same, just as a normal person is conscious 
of personal identity in course of his or her life on earth. But 
it may be asked : “How is this possible, if there is no Soul that 
survives death?’* TT»is relevant question may be answered by 
declaring once for all that the Buddhist Sanskrit writers teach 
the existence of the “Soul” in the ordinary sense of the word, 
but that they deny the existence of 'Spirit* as an immutable, 
non-composite, unconditioned, nouminal, absolute Substance, 
exempt from the law of change and causality. Atman should 
be translated as ‘Spirit* and not as “Soul**. When the Buddhists 
condemned and combated the Atman doctrine they meant 
that they did not believe in the Atman as it was described in 
the Upanishads and the treatises of the Vedanta system**. The 
author quotes Upanishads to show how Atman is described 
in them and says : —“But the Buddhists made no exception to 
the universal law of change and relativity, and then carried on 
a vigorous polemic against this Atman—Brahman doctrine , . . 
The human “soul**, which thinks, feels and wills, does not 
belong to this category of pure “Spirit**, as it is subject to 
change and experiences, pain and pleasure in this life and after 
death. This “soul** survives death and represents the principle 
of personal identity in Non-Buddhist systems. The Buddhists 
recognise its existence and call it Vijiiana. This term has 
been translated by the cumbrous and unwieldy word “Con¬ 
sciousness . But it is advisable to interpret it as “Soul". It is 
distinctly stated in the Pali canon that Vi jnana is that Skandha, 
which continues to exist after death and enters the mother’s 
womb for the next rebirth {Matu l^cchtm no olfifamiBtatha ficc.) 
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—*‘The Bodhisattva Doctrine in Buddhist Sanskrit Literature'* 
by Har Dayal, p. 73-74. 

Sheo Narain. 


BUDDHISM IN SIKKIM 

Kazi Phactsring. 

Veiy few of the Buddhista of the world know about 
Buddhists in the State of Sikkim. 

Sikkim is one of the 42 Native states of India situated at 
the foot of the Himalaya mountains in the north east of India. 
It is the only Buddhist state—the only Mahayana state in the 
Indian Empire. 

The original Inhabitants of Sikkim are called Lepchas and 
the Butias came after. They are all followers of Mahayana 
Buddhism of the Nigma form in general. They all follow the 
form of Buddhism as we End in Tibet and Bhutan and the 
general feature of Buddhism followed in Sikkim is similar to 
that found in Mahayana Buddhist countries from Nepal to 
Japan. Of course it may be mentioned beforehand that 
Buddhism entered into Sikkim from Tibet and the history of 
Tibetan Buddhism wrongly misnamed by some \l^cstem 
scholars as Lamaism. is now in a more or leas degree known 
to the scholars of the Blast and the West. Under such circum¬ 
stances the Sikkimese version of Buddhist history is to be 
studied in relation to Tibetan history. 

It is now well known to you that before the introduction 
of Buddhism in Tibet the people there had no such civilised 
system or culture before the lOlh Century A.C. Buddhism was 
introduced into Sikkim when Tibet had just got the initiatory 
stage of Buddhism when the great mystic saint Padma 
Sambhava personally visited Sikkim on his way back from 
Tibet. But credit Is due to Gyawa Lhaptsenpa who is venerated 
reincarnated representative of Padma Sambhava and who 
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went mto Sikkim about 3 centuries after Padma Sambhava. 
Since then the Buddhist monks of Sikkim have preserved 
Buddhism in the then stage of Buddhistic development and 
this IS why Sikkim^ unhke Tibet and Nepal has onJy one form 
of Buddhistic culture. It is needless to add here that Buddhism 
had to change according to its own principle of Anitya or 
changeability, as time and dreumstances demanded. As such 
I am to contradict the notion preveleni amongst seme Buddhista 
of Ceylon and some scholars of Elasl and West that the socallcd 
Lamaiam is not Buddhism or that it is black magic. 

We have on record some of the hlstotic details of Buddhist 
history that developed after Gyawa Lhaptsenpa, but it ia need¬ 
less to add thern m this short thesis. 

1 may now say that Buddhism in Sikkim is receiving that 
great impetus aa it should, in the hands of the present mler. 
His Highness the Maharaja of Sikkim* The mo^ important 
fact that may be recorded here is that order issued prohibiting 
all intoxicant drink* and inflicting corporeal punishment to the 
persons who drink and also the killing of animals by butchers 
on Sabbath days throughout the Stale. TTiis memorable event 
gives an idea of the movement started in a Mahayana country 
Like Sikkim to bring her on the same* if not greater* standard 
of morality or practice of Sila as Ceyhm, Burma and Siam* 

We have in Sikkim the Buddhist Tripitakas, known as 
Kangyur and Tcngjmr* the former representing the Tripitnka 
itself and the latter the various commentaries, oHginaL Inter¬ 
pretations by Various patriarchs of Buddhism like Nagarjima, 
Asanga, Padmasambhava and others. The monks of Sikkim 
also have contributed notably to the development of Buddhist 
culture in that State, 



GLEANINGS 


Dr, Suniti Kumar CKatterjee^ DXitt. wiiCea in 

Prahuddho Bharalo — 

[t was at the little town of Karong A«em in ELastem Bali 
that Rabindra Nath Tagore was flaying, m the end of Augiist, 
1927, as the guest of the local Stedehonder Or Prince, the Anak 
figoeng Bagoes Ajilantik ; and 1 waa privileged to be there with 
him as a member of hla party. Knovring that this thing would 
be of interest to the Balinese Hindus, 1 had taken with me 
a set of PujS paraphernalia and other articles connected with 
the Hindu faith and its ritual. 1 had to spend a whole morn¬ 
ing and an afternoon talking (through the kind offices of Dutch 
friends interpreting for us) to die Padandu* or Brahman priests 
attached to the Princess house of things of interest for them 
and for us. I demenstrated the entire ritual of oiir PGja ; 1 
repeated the mantras as we Use ; 1 handed down slides of Indian 
temples (no lantern was available to show them properly)^ and 
] had to answer their questions on topics of social interest 
and on sraddha, on csaticha and other matters. The prince » 
a highly intelligent man who had written an interesting little 
pamphlet in Roman Malay on the Hinduism of Bali, heard 
and saw everything and occasionally interposed hia queadons. 
After a meet interesting day spent in this way, when the 
evening shadows were closing on the pavilion adjoining a tank 
where this gathering was held, the Prince abruptly asked me 
a question r ''Enough of the Oods, and srsddha, and archana 
or worship of Gods, and social order ; what should be man's 
aim and Ideal in life?' and was not at aU expected by me ; 
we were taught to believe that the Indonesian cniud was hut 
tongued on the surface on Hindu wave, and that it viras magic 
and pageantry rather than their philosophy and thought that had 
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tKeir appeal lor it. I was bodi aurprised. and pleased at th» 
questi'Dn.^ after qut Jong and desultory talk and demonstration 
on the externals of religion, t asked the Prince, however, 
through the Dutch friend who was mteq^redng to give ua 
answer to this question put by bim ; and he said that the 
Cods and the worships and other things are only secondary 
matters— ^the proper aim of man's Life should be to strive for 
Nirvana. 

And the last words of the Prince in hla Balinese pronun¬ 
ciation of the Malaya language (which is the Hindustani of 
(ndonesiaf is still ringing In my ears: 'Deva deva Uduk apUT 
Nirvana sutu — the Cods do not matter, Nirvana is the sole 
thing.* 1 Was indeed Ailed with wonder and pleasiac when 
I saw how in far distant Malaysia the Fundamental message of 
our culture,—that the quest of Nirvana or Moksha Is the 
summun bdiium of life —had persisted In the consciousness of 
the people although they are cut off From India for over a 
thousand years, 

«***»• 

Wesak Celebration in Bombay. 

The thrice -sacred day. of the Bhagwan Buddha fell this 
year on Friday, the 20lh May and the Buddha Society had 
drawn up a suitable Programme extending over three days, 
Lc., ZOth. 21st and 2Znd- The programme included novel 
features of Bhajan and lectures with the help ol the magic 
lanterns on the life of the Bhagwan, devotional meeting includ-^ 
ing the recitation of the Pancasila and the sacred texts and Inst 
hut not the least, distribution of sweets to the blind and fruits 
to the Hospital patients. The programme, had it been carried 
out in full, would have characterised this year's Jay and as pre¬ 
eminently grand. In this year's president of the meeting the 
Society made a worthy selection. For Madam Sophia Wadia 
had already delivered a number of lectures under the auspices 
of the Society on Buddhism and her personality combined with 
method of presentation, grasp of the subject and sincerity and 
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fotce of cxpr0&siDn \ i lo^c a on tfi0 J^ij61i^ 

of Born bay « While thus everything was being organ Lsed and 
our president in spile of fu'a age and health was admirably 
ahouJdering the responsibilities of this annual function there 
was the sudden outbreak of Hindu Muslim Riots and the 
riisplay of fiercer emotions of human beings in attacking men, 
women and children had created panic in this otherwise peace- 
ful city and cast a deep gloom on her face with the result that 
all the plans chalked out for the Jayanti celebrations were 
rudely shaken. The Society however carried out the major 
portion of the programme with devotion and loyally to the 
compassionate Bhagwan. 

In the mornings brothers and sistets assembled in the 
Vihara. before the Buddha Rupa. Lotuses and roses were 
presented. Prof. N, K. Bhagwat recited the pan^asila and 
rehearsed sacred Texts and in short explained m Marathi the 
significance of the thrice sacred day. He was followed by 
Prof. Phadnis who beautifully explained in English the idea 
underlying the Dhammachakka with suffering and Nirvana as 
the two poles. It was a good interpretation put on the wheel 
of the 1 aw. Swami Sarbananda thereon paid hia homage to 
the BhagWan in a couple of sentences. Tliis brought the 
morning programme to a close. In the evening there was Bhajan 
when Mr. and Mrs. Wadia were present. Mrs. Fremy M. Cama 
had specially come to sing a few devotional songs and it 
did keep up the religious atmosphere and the frame of mind 
of the audience. The magic lantern lecture could not be held 
owing to curfew order in the city. 

2nd day. 

In the morning, the number of audience was a bit im¬ 
proved. The redtatioD of pancasLia, was followed by Mr. 
Ginwaila*s suggestion for meditation on Bhagwan Buddha for 
two minutes. Immediately the members sat down closing their 
eyes and meditating upon the Bhagwan. It was truly an 
inspiring sight I Thereon Prof. Bhagwat explained a few verses 
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fiDiD tLe Dhatnmapada and the president requested the 
members to partake of the refreshment served. In the after¬ 
noon, the public meeting' was arranged in the cool and shady 
open under the holy Orees of the Ananda Vihara, to relieve 
the audience from the heat, which had reached perhaps its 
height on that day. The management were not very hopeful 
of a good audience* yet by 5-30 ladies and gentlemen 
began to come in and the prospects appeared bright. There 
was, however, a sudden dust and wind storm and the clouds 
lowered in the sky and the signs of rain appeared and 
threatened to upset the whole seating arrangement, by 6 P.M. 
the meeting had to be held in the hall as It began to rain 
accompanied by thunder and lightning* The ball was full and 
Madam Sophia Wadia delivered for one full hour a truly 
inspiring lecture on the greatnesa and sublimity of Lo^rd a teach¬ 
ings. She sang the greatness of the Lord and. with die solemn 
r-bjiTitiTig "Om Mani Padme Hum*’ she created an atmosphere 
of sublimity and silence* It was indeed a truly devodoruJ con¬ 
gregation. The jayanti was truly observed and Prof. Bhagw&t 
thanked her on behalf of the Society and the 2nd day s pro¬ 
gramme was over. 

3rd day. 

On the 3rd day sweets were distnbuted to the blind boys 
and Fruits were given to the Hospital patients. 

For this function Telegraphic and other messages were 
received from Mr. Nataraian. Mr. Jayakar* Dewan Bahadur 
H. D. Mehta. Mr. Padhye and others. Special lightiUK arrange¬ 
ment were made but owing to the gloom of the riots lights 
were not lit at the express wish of the President. 
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The Late Mh* S* C. Mookerjj. Bar-at-Law, 

Among the few Bengali friends wlio had whole-heartedly 
identified themselves with the work of the Maha Bodhi Society, 
the name of Mr. S. C. Mookerji, who parsed away on the 
24th June lost, stands out as the most prominent. From 1919 
when he first came in touch with the Venerable Sri Devamitta 
Dhammapala, up to the last day of his life, he took a keen 
and active interest in the activitiea: of the Society* He joined 
the Society at a time when the Society needed such a faithful 
Bengali friend and his devotion to the cause was so great that 
at the time of his death he was the mi^ trusted and devoted 
colleague of the Venecabie Dhammapala. There were many 
sterling rpialities in the character of this fine type of modem 
Bengali gentleman, but nothing was more prominent than his 
enthusiasm for the cause he had espoused. Half-heartedness 
and vacillation were foreign to his nature ouce he was con¬ 
vinced of a truth. The interest he had evinced in Buddhism 
Was. therefore, not merely academic but religious and endea¬ 
voured to hve the life as pointed out by the Great Master. 
A warm friend, a generous giver and utterly sincse in all his 
acdona, he was loved by all his friends. The tributes of respect 
paid to his memory at the public meeting held in Calcutta 
bear testimony to the great esteem in which he was held. The 
passing away of such ft noble character is, indeed* a great loss 
to the Society and it is di^cult to End another to till bis place. 
May he attain the perfect happiness of Nihh ana. 

The Secretary's visit to Madras* 

At the request of Revd. N* Somananda, the Secretary of 
the Maha Bodhi Society visited the Maha Bodhi centre at 
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Perambur, Madras, on tke list June and spent two days at tbe 
Maha Bodhi AsKram. He inspected the work done by the con¬ 
tractor and made arrangements to complete ceitain urgently 
necessary repairs. During his stay Revd. Somananda delivered 
a lecture on the "Need of Buddhism in South India" at which 
he presided, A large number of Madras Buddhists were 
present to hear the Bhikkliu and make their acoualntnnce with 
the Secretary. There are great possibilities of the work in 
Madras especially among the lower classes who are the victiroa 
of high caste tyranny. They are eagerly awaiting a religion 
in which they will obtain perfect equality with other men. 
Buddhism is eminently suited far them and being an tndian 
religion it should certainly make an appeal to the down¬ 
trodden. Bhikkhu Somananda is doing what U possible 
under present circumstances, but if the work is to expand, 
more workers will be necessary. Expenses to maintain the 
priest and the establishment at present come to Rs. 50/- per 
month, Buddhists should make it a point to help the Madras 
work which is very important from a humanitarian point of 
view as well. The priest has started a free reading room and 
books and periodicals may be sent to him at Maha Bodhi 
Ashram, Perambur. Madras. 

s * • * • a 

Protection of Art Treasures. 

It is with much pleasure that we publish in this number 
the address of out esteemed friend Prof. Roerich to the Inter¬ 
nationa] Conference for the Protection of Art Treasures. 
Prof, Roench has been working strenuously for an agreemefil 
among nations for the protection of Art Treasure* from destruc¬ 
tion during periods of War, With this aim in view he has 
drafted a pact to be signed by all nations and designed a flag 
of peace on the Lines of the red cross flag to be hoisted on 
buildings containing art treasures. This U a unique attempt 
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lo safeguard the beat products of human endeavour and genius 
and we heartily support the movement. For centmiea Bud¬ 
dhist temples, libraries and statues have been the targets of 
attack from auccewsve invaders, and had such a pact been 
in force at that time much of the valuable relics could have 
been saved from utter destruction.. The need for such a pact 
ts even greater to-day ; for, in the event of another world war 
whole Cldcs are in danger of complete destruction, and the 
possihility of saving any art treasure is, indeed, very remote. 
The movement set on fool by Prof» Roerich^ has. therefore^, not 
come a day too soon. While it is quite possible that Govern¬ 
ments may agree to sign such a pact, we are not so sanguine 
as lo their ohseruing it in times of war. We have so 
many faring instances of how solemn treaties and words of 
honour were violated With impunity in the past. ^Tial- 
ever may be their attitude in the case of actual war, it will 
be a great step forward if such a pact receives at least the 
moral sanction of different nations of the world. 

* • • • • • 

Arakan Maha Bodhi Fund. 

Our notes about tbe above fund have only succeeded in 
getting Mr. Chan Hloon Aung to wake up from bis slumber. 
He has been pleased to forward to us a badly got-up pamphlet 
under the caption "'My services to tbe people of Akyab/' 
written in a manner more appropriate to be in the waste paper 
basket. Whatever may be Mr, Aung's services to the Arakanese, 
he cannot escape from his moral responsibility for the fund 
he is endeavouring to misappropriate. Before talking of his 
work* it is best for him to discharge the elementary duties of 
a trustee and then Buddhists will be in a better position to 
appreciate if he has done really any service to his countrymen. 

Will not the Buddhists of Arakan take steps to recover 

this money?' 

m * * * * * 
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Books fx)« the Mu-agandhakuti Vihara Library. 

The late lamented Mr. S. C. Mookerjee has bequeathed all 
hia religious and philosophical books numberint^ about 200 to 
the Maha Bodhi Society and they have been duly handed over 
to the Society. Mr. Mookerjee’s books will be placed in the 
Mulagandhakud Vihara Library along with the splendid collec¬ 
tion of Rai Bahadur Pandit Sheo Narain. As the library build¬ 
ing is now complete we appeal to our generous supporters to 
send us books and rare manuscripts on Buddhism, so that we 
may have at Holy Isipatana an ideal Buddhist Library. Lest 
our well-wishers send copies of books that we may already 
possess, we would request them to inquire from us before 
they purchase any books for presentation. 

New almirahs have been ordered at a coat of Rs. 800/- 
and those who wish to donate any of them may please forward 
the money to the Secretary who will gratefully acknowledge 
receipt. 

• a a a a a 

Samaneras’ EIxaminahon. 

The Annual Ejcamination of the International Buddhist 
Institute was held in June last and all the five Samaneras who 
sat for the same were successful. One did not appear owing 
to illness. The following is the order of merit in which they 
passed:—(I) Samanera Dhammajod. (2) Samanera Dhamraa- 
ratana. (3) Samanera Sangharatana. (4) Samanera Buddhappiya. 
(5) Samanera Dhammaloka. All the Samaneras now preach 
sermons in Hindi and several of them have made marked pro¬ 
gress in their knowledge of this language. This is a good augury 
for the future of the Maha Bodhi Society work. 

• a a a • a 

Democratic Sia.m. 

In the course of a single day and without any loss to life 
or property, save one solitary instance, Siam the only Buddhist 
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kingdom ha» wrought a tremendous change in her Government. 
From an absolute Monarchy she has transformed herself into 
a consUtutiorud Monarchy, His Majesty the King Prajadipok 
having, in an statesmanlike nranner, accepted the demands 
of the “People's Party** for a democratic constitution. The 
revolution was brought about with such consummate skill, the 
^ world was taken by surprise. No opposition was possible as 

every little detail had been arranged beforehand. Few other 
countries can boast of such a peaceful revolution and Buddbists 
of the world should be proud of their co-religionists in Siam 
for maintaining the reputation that Buddhists have always held 
aloft the ideal of mmtri and non-injury even in taking such 
grave and far reaching decisions. 

We congratulate His Gracious Majesty and the people of 
Siam for ihi« happy change in the system of Government and 
wish them a prosperous and glorious future. May she hold 
aloft the banner of Buddhism for the happiness of the whole 
world I 

Telecra.ms exchanged between His Majestv the King of Siam 
^ AND the MaHA BoDHI SOCIETY. 

Telegram sent to His Majesty Kif^ of Siam, Bangkok. 

Mahabodhi Society congratulate your Majesty and Siamese 
Establishment of constitutional monarchy. Long live His 
Majesty with blessings Lord Buddha. 

Maha Boom Society. 

Bangkok, Siam. 

Appreciating Society's good wishes His Majesty commands 
me to thank you. 

Chao Rhya Mahadhasa, 

Principal Private Secretary. 
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New Buddhist Journals. 

The appearance of any new Buddhist Journal makes us 
always happy for it is a sign that there are Buddhists who aie 
actively engaged in the spread of the Dhamma in other parts 
of the Olobe. 

“Peace** published by the International Buddhist Union of 
Singapore is an attractive little magazine and is replete with 
many short but interesting articles. 

Zen , edited by the well-known writer Mr. [>wigbt 
^dard is another nicely got up Journal which has as its aim 

eluddation of the Zen Doctrines. World knows yet very 
little of this mystic school of Buddhism in Japan and we 
congratulate the Editor for his timely publication. 

**Navayana** is a cyclo^ed magazine edited by our 
friend and co-worker Revd. Mr. Earnest Hunt of Honolulu, it 
conuins such a fine a^ay of interesting articles that we wish 
d»c publisher %vill be in a position to print it from the neat 
issue. Though the name of the magazine is ‘*Navayana’*, one 
need not be under the apprehension that the editor intends to 
pve a perverted view of the Dhamma. Mr. Hunt is a genuine 
Bud^t and we can expect him to keep on to the original 
teasings of the Master as they are as new and fresh (nava) 
to-day. as when they were uttered 2500 years ago. 

We %vish each of these periodicals a career of useful service 
to the cause of Buddhism. 
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Maha Bodhi Journal. 


Statement of Receipts and Expenditure for the 
month of May, 1932. 


Racam. 

R«. A. P. 

Subacriptiona 

•t S*rfiath ... ... 3 114 

at Calcutta ... ... 121 5 0 


Ra. 12$ 0 4 


Ejcpcnses. 

Ra. A. P. 

Stamp ... ... 6$ I 0 

Printing bill ... ... 281 8 0 

MiacellMeoua ... ... 0 8 0 


Ra. 347 I 0 


Statement of Receipt* and Expenditure for the month of 

fune, 1932. 

Receipts. Expenses. 


SubacripCiona :~- 
at Samath 
at Calcutta 


Ra. A. P. 

... 48 13 0 
... 31 6 3 

Ra. 80 3 3 


Stamp 

Miaoellaneoua 


Ra. A. P. 

... 27 13 0 
... 0 4 0 

Ra . 28 I 0 


Maha Bodhi Society. 

Statement of Receipt* and Expenditure for the 
month of May, 1932. 


Receipts. 

Samath Vihara t— 
Donationa 

S. C. Chourdhupr, Burma 
Grant horn District Board 
Benares for Maha Bodhi 
Pathaahala :—February 6i 
March 

M. B. S. admission fee - 
I. Nishi. Calcutta ... 


Ra. A. P. 


20 0 0 
5 0 0 


... 46 8 0 


Expenses. 

Samath Vihara : — 

Pay of Durwan 
Candles, mentles, ghee. 
Fkmcr. spirit etc. ... 
Samath Free School 
Pay of teachers 
Soap for boys 
Samath M. B. S. : — 
Salaries 

Rly. Fare of Swami 
Sac hide nanda and 
Kesto 


Ra. A. P. 


12 0 0 

9 15 0 


5 

12 


116 13 0 


22 15 6 


... 181 12 6 




Carried over 


Carried o«er 
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o/ Receipfa an£^ Expenditure jor the ITlDnf/l o/ 
May, /9J2.—(Contd.) 


Receipts. 

Rs. 

Bi'ousKl forwwd 46 

R, An Pcricp fo* Wiilialcha 

Cel«bratk}iiB 5C 

(A. DKaimap^A Trast} 

Foe 

For the nvOnlh oF April 250 
CvlaitUt I 

Book Agency a/c. 

Sales at SarnalH 14 

Sales al CalcoUa 24 

Suriuch SatigHsvasa h/c, 
Sarbanuvda Baron JOQ 

Samalh Devdopmcnt a/c. 

P, C. AiiiB . . 50 

Vihan a/c. Hall «nt r,, IJ 

Charily box ih, ... 19 

Ftttcrcsl fram £k. A. 

Canny For Jan. ]932 n, 
Waiaakjka celebraltoi) a/c, 170 


A. P. 

a 0 

0 0 


Q 0 


Receipts. 

Smuglu Forward 
StBtFonorj 
PoBtagv 

Sainalb Food Expensea 
Inp^tote ExpenKS ^— 
Balarica ,.. 


R». A, P, 


IftI iz 
4 7 
4 II 

120 5 


69 D 0 




Iron Cate ... 


40 

0 

U 



Stalionery^ Soap, Booka. 



3 

2 

D 

Slipper, Oil etc. 


55 

1 

6 

0 

SiHiuineru trip te Caya 

H 

0 

0 



to DFraranuala 


27 

9 

0 

0 

0 

to Catculia 

■.aa 

5 

14 

6 



SarnalK Carded ExpeaBes :■ 




0 

0 

Wage* oF CeoUea 

and 




0 

0 

Mali 

■ as 

13 

0 

0 

14 

6 

Mat. Oil bICh 

Sarnath Building Ex- 


6 

1 

0 

0 

0 

pedaei. 





8 

0 

Cetncnl. Bricka, Lime, 






wire For Fencing 

etc 

135 

2 

3 



Corbies 

Carpentry Shed Ex- 


8 

0 

0 



penses: — 

Cr^ica 


7 

13 

0 



Rajapaksa LFpaoaka 
Calculi 

Book AgcAcy a/c. 

... 

30 

0 

0 



Purchase 

... 

73 

14 

0 



Slamp .... 

Charity Ac donatiaEi. 


1 

4 

0 



2 Poor women 


2 

0 

0 



White Lotus Day Fund 

6 

0 

0 



Pontage & lelegTBin 


31 

14 

9 



Repair a/c, 

4et' 

104 

6 

0 



Miscellaneoua 

a** 

34 15 

3 



Ljhfary a/c. 

<■■■■ 

27 

14 

3 



PhotO'hraming ... 

■ s-r 

16 

14 

0 



Ouitie 

■ ■ ■ 

40 

1 

6 



Wea^ a/c. 

lyas 

252 

8 

n 



SamaneiBS a/c. 


31 

12 

6 



Food a/c. 

■fcT-l 

44 

II 

0 



Xrain Fare & expcnaca 

far 






Secretary Ac oUien 
Salary Ac allowance. 
Calcntta 

— 

43 

2 

0 



ts ■ 

117 

T2 

6 



Madras 

+ i i 

50 

6 

0 


Rfl. IJ9 e 6 


R*. 1.624 15 9 
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Sfalemenf of ReceiptM and Expenditure for the month of 

May, 1932. 


Recijpts. 

Rs. A. P. 

Brought (onrorri 1.188 6 6 


Rs. I.IB6 6 6 


EXPCNS£5. 


Rs. A. p. 

Brou^t forwArd 1,624 IS 9 
Bolrampur ... ... 7 2 0 

Cmy* ... ... 40 0 0 

Maions m/c. repairs ... 8 2 0 

CMd Durwan pension ... 5 0 0 

Furniture a/c. 6nal ... 56 0 0 

Gas Co.’s bill ... ... 18 14 9 


Corporation Tax for B. 

house ... ... 

Thos. Cook h Co. for 
shipping charge for 

Package 


39 7 6 

12 0 0 


Rs. 1.611 K) 0 


Sfafemenf of Receipte and Expenditure for the month of 

fune, 1932. 


Receipts. 

Rs. A. p. 


Samath Vlhara:— 

DoiuUioiu ... ... 0 8 

(A. Dhannapala Trust) for 
Samaneras expenses for 250 0 
Custom Duty paid on a 
parcel receivra ... 100 0 

Book Agency a/c. 

Sales at Samath ... 12 14 

at Calcutta ... 12 10 

M. B. S. a/e. 

P. C. V. Raian for 
Admission fee ... 5 0 


0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 


ExiTNses. 

Rs. A. p. 

Samath Vibara:— 

Par of Durwan ... 12 0 0 
PoUsh. Mentle etc. ... 2 11 0 

Samath M. B. S. : — 

Salary ... ... 80 0 0 

Postage & Telegram ... II 7 9 
RIy. fare to Calcutta ... 16 0 0 

K. Sriniwasa from Gaya 6 12 0 
Secretary's train fare 

etc. to Calcutta ... 10 8 3 

Madras ExMnses ... 50 8 0 
Balrai^ur txpenses ... 7 2 0 

Gaya Expenses :— 

Balance of W. Celefara* 
tiem ... ... 8 0 0 

Pay of t e a cher s ... 26 0 0 

Servant ... ... 7 0 0 

Allowance of Priest ... 30 0 0 
Curtain ... ...3 0 0 

Watch ... ... 2 0 0 

Trip to Sankhassa ... 8 0 0 

Lei^ charges at San¬ 
khassa ... 7 0 0 

Carpentry Shed Expenses : — 

Coolies ... M.. 16 0 

Rajapaksa Upasaka ... 30 0 0 
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5fafem«n( of ReceiptB' anti Exp^niiihire for the month of 

/uncj /932.—(Gontd.) 

Expenses. 


RCiCEIFTS. 


R3. a. p. 

391 0 0 


Bronght forWAt^d 
VihafB b/c. HbU rmt 3 0 
Hdopc fent foi June 82 9 

Lnterc*t fcr Sk. Abdul 
Ciunny fur Feb. ..^ 250 0 
For Mucb (atl n/c.) 1^ II 


Womb b/( 


35 0 


Qrtmaht forwurd 
Smrnatb Gnrtkll Ej^Jne* i— 

Wbscb of CddIlcA Bod 

VUi ... 

Seed* Oil eft. 

SnrtiBth Building Ejk- 

Kneee : — 

Bricks, lime, cetnent. 
eEc. ... 

Caaliet ,+* ... 39 

Paid to ConlTBctoe in part 
payment of tbe Library 
building coat ... 2.DOO 

SnrtuLtb luadtulc Ex - 


Ra. k. P. 

293 7 0 


35 

4 


penaea :— 

Salariea ... ... 

Rly. fare *«it to 
DharniBsalB ... 

Stationery Books, Towel, 
Soap. oU Btic. ... 
Satnalh Food Espenaea ... 
Book Agency a/c. 

Purebaae ... ... 

Stamp ... ... 

Charity to 2 Poor women 
Poatage & Telegrams ... 
Repair a/c. ... ... 

MLaceUancoua ... ... 

Library a/c. ... 

Dr. J. Qapguli for medi¬ 
cine ... 

Matilal Baneriee for furni¬ 
ture ... 

Train fare etc. to Benaiea 
WlmaUnanda a/c. ... 

Raiapakaha Up a aa kn for 
train fare etc- ... 

Salary h allowartce ... 
Food a/c. 

Old Durwun'a pension ... 
Gaa Co.'a bill ... 
Telephone bill ... ... 

CorporatioO tax fat B. 

house ... 

Wesak a/c. ... 

Electric bill ... 

Madras a/c. 

Repairs ... 

Rev, Somananda ad¬ 
vance ... ... 

Secretary's Mudras trip ... 


29 S 
93 0 

7 13 
0 14 
4 0 
24 II 
93 a 

30 3 
3 12 


II 

76 

30 

5 

16 

20 


Q 0 


35 0 0 
25 4 0 


30 10 0 
15 0 0 

H If 0 
3 3 0 


19 n 9 

2fr 10 0 
42 9 9 

100 0 0 

15 0 0 
T22 15 6 


Ra. 943 A 0 


Ra. 3J42 3 5 







THE MAHA-BODHI 

EttahHilifld May 

Founded by the Anacarika H. Dharmapala 

fTilR I ^ft«r 'I'Tl" 

*^Go ye* O and wander forth far flie gain of the 

many* for the welfare of the many* in compaftaion for the ujcrld* 
for the goodt for the gaift^ for i/ie welfare of goda and men. 
Proc/flim, O Doefrine glorioua^ preach ye a 

life of hoUnsaa^ perfect and pure.”—M ahAVaCiGA, VINAYa 
ftjAKA. 

VdL 40. ] SEPTEMBER, ^ i «“■ *• 


THE FIRST ANNIVERSARY OF THE MULAGANDUARUTI VIHARA 

At the request of * Urge number of friends who desire to 
take part in the above function, the celebrntion has been 
postponed til[ the third week of December. This beitig b 
holiday period, it is more convenient for visitors From Buddhist 
countries to visit India. The programme, as announced, will 
consist of a Buddhist convention. Procession, Mela and Esthibi- 
tion. The Holiest of the Holy Relics of the Lord Buddha 
which were kept enshrined within a stupa at Taxila for 20 
centuries and were presented to the MaKa Bodhi Society by the 
Government of India, will be exhibited for worship. 


DO NOT FAIL TO VISIT THE HOLY PLACES AND 
TAKE PART IN THIS GREAT FESTIVAL. 













THE RELIGION OF WISDOM 

Bv THU Ven'ble Shi Dev\mitta Dhammapala. 

(ConiiNttfd fiont page 545 0/ ^oii tJfVf) 

The Pancatta^a Sutta of the Majjhima Nikaya and the 
Brahmaj^ya Sutta of the Digha Nikaya deacribe the variousi 
theories held by different schools of Metaphysics. The Maluii- 
kyaputta and the Vaccha^^otta Suttas of the Msjjhlnia, the 
Kevadda Sutta of the Di^ha, and two suttas in the UdSna may 
be profitably studied by the student of Indian religions. 

There were certain Brahmans who went by the names of 
Pacchabhninaka, Kamandalukl^ Sevala Malika, Udakarohaka, 
Aggi paricaHka, who preached that they have the power to send 
all dead people to heaven. For particulars see the Gamini 
Satnyutta, Samyntta Nikaya. 

There were at the time when the Blessed One began to turn 
the wheel of the Law of Rightconsuess six well-known teachers 
respected by the community—to wit Pnraua Kassa[> 3 , Makkhali 
Gosala, Ajita Kcsakambala, PakTida Kaccayana, Sanjaya Belatd' 
putta, Nigantha Nataputta. 

Purana Kassapa proclaimed his doctrine as follows j There 
is no shi in killing,, stealing, committing adultery, telling lies, 
Of causing others to do these acts. Neither is there any merit in 
doing charitable deeds, neither 13 there any increase of merit 
in speaking truth, in self control or niasteiy of senses. 

Makkhali Gosala taught t Without cause, or reason human 
beings become depraved^ without cause human beinga become 
good. Human effort has nothing to do with one's progress. 
There is no such thing as human effort, or energy or strength. 
All bring beings come into existence without these prindples. 
Men, animals, gods, nigas, mendicants, demons^ they come into 
existence with no will of their own. Both fools and the wise 
all go through a course of transmigrations for 64000 aeons. 
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thereafter they cease to exist. Fools think they can alter the 
predestined course and do penance and practise virtues, but theic 
effort is \raia. 

Ajita Kesakanibala taught hb followers that the human 
being ts composed of four elemeots. When he dies the earth 
element in him goes to the earth, the fluid element to tile water, 
the heat to the fire, the windy to the air and his sense organs 
pass into space. The offering of gifts is the talk of fools. It 
is a lie when men say there is merit therein► Foob and the 
wise after death arc annihilated. 

Pakuda Kaccayana taught his followers that there are seven 
principled tmereated. They remain permanent throughout, 
riz., earth, wateTj fire and air, the feeling of happiness and 
pain, and the soul. There is neither slayer nor causer of 
slaying, hearer or speaker, know^er or explaiuer. When one 
with a sharp sword cleaves a head in twain, no one thereby 
deprives any one of life, a sword has only entered the space 
betiveen the seven substances. 

Niganta Nataputta taught that a man is restrained ivitii 
a fourfold restraint. He guards himself from drinking cold 
w'ater, he avoids evil, 

Sanjaya Belattiputta taught that by going to answer ques¬ 
tions one commits evil. Silence is the best. It only causes 
perplexity to the mind, therefore, profess ignorance and say I do 
not know whenever any question is asked. 

Naked asceticism, metaphysical discussions, speculations 
about the future, past and present, ritualistic obser\'ances, pro¬ 
pitiating the devas by offering blood sacrifices of animals killed 
in the great sacrificial halls at the kingb expense to avert evil 
by the Brahmanical priests, water Baptists and prayer makers, 
who send dead men’s souls to heaven ; these were the agendes 
that were employed by ascetics. Brahmans, wandering parfb- 
bajakas, etc. Only one class of ascetics called the Jatilas, who 
kept the sacred fire, accepted the doctrine of karma. The 
social doctrine of caste that the Brahman was superior to the 
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Ksh^ttriyaT Vaishya and Sudra was populariy accepted without 
a protest. 

Into the arena of religtovis combatants the Blessed One* The 
Holy Tathagata^ iu the rol& of a Fhysiciau^ Sutg^eon, Xin^ of 
Righteoasness, and of a Fishermaa wifh a net enters to pro¬ 
claim a New Doctriue—the ethics of the perfect life of the 
Brahmachari — The Four Noble Truths, the Seven Principles 
of Enlightenment, the Four Principles of Progress, the Eightfold 
Path, the root causes of an imeudiug evolviitioii, the Twenty* 
four principles of Csusulity, the law of cosmic metaboUsm, 
from the atom to the highest hea^^ens j the e^dsteuce of sorrow', 
and the complete imattachment to things, objective and subjec* 
live in the realm of sensual pleasures, in the world of suiierior 
Gods called Brahma, and in the formless states w'here only luind 
eidsts. 

The Buddha set aide speculative metaphysics of the \^'hence. 
Whither and ’W'hal am I, and suhstitnted the dcctrines of Katina 
and Universal love. Where discord existed He introduced the 
ethics of Harmony and Peace. The pride of birth of the caste 
Brahman was condemned and a stipier chivalroas dnctrinc of for¬ 
giving fiatience was enunciated. He brought into existence a 
spiritualised Army of Bhikkhus trained according to the ethics 
of Arr'^an discipline to take the place of the disorganised rabble 
of undisciplined ascetics. Coustructiveness was substiluterl 
in place of Destructiveness, Dogmatism gave place to nnnlysis. 
Domestic inactiviw was condemned as an ignoble doctrine, and 
a ceaseless activity in the development of meritorious thoughts 
was emphasised as the only way for the realixadoE. of a purified 
wisdom where anger, passionate lusts, and foolishness are des¬ 
troyed for ever. Other Saviours came preaching a doctrine of 
destruction and denomination and an etenml hell, the Tathngata 
came to save those that were in sorrow and suffering. The 
merciful saviour seeks and saves. For six years he went through 
every imaginable form of austerity, having given up the pleasures 
which every huninii being seeks, tie loved every living 
being. He wanted no Vkmrship in return except that earnest 
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people will only follow the path which He had discovered 
through great suffermg. 

The Bl«Ked One found a disorganised rabble of aacetics, 
each one asserting that his view is only correct, all else wrong. 
Scepticistn was a pure dominating eletnent in social life. It 
was truly a case of bUnd leading the blind ; and the Buddha 
related the story how a company of blind men described what 
an elephant is like. Into this chaotic society the Blessed One 
introduced His band of disciples neatly clad in yellow garb^ 
thoroughly disciplined, well taught in morality and ready for 
service in the spirit of perfect humility^ who preached to the 
people in their own language. His sweetly melodious and 
vibrant voice, hia perfectly symmetrical bcwly, his golden 
cumfdexion, his orange coloured robe, these were all nttmclioos. 

All the unhappiness that we see in the w’orld, all the strife 
that We witness between son and father, between mother and 
daughter, between brother and brother, between sister and 
sister,, between Brahmati and Bralinian, between King and King, 
bctw'een tribe and tribe, between nation and nation may be 
traced to the root cause of nhauikara. It i.s begotten of tanha, 
mana and di^thi, Happiuess is inachievahle in this world so long 
as these e^dl principles are active. Tan ha is produced by sense 
operations. Tanha is thirsting for and coveting worldly things,. 
A lriti n is Overweening pride, and difthi is a wrottg and one-sided 
view of Truth. 

Peorde untrained in science believe in a peruiaueDt invisible 
animistic phantom residing somcivhere in the body. ,3ome call 
it Jiva, others call it atman. They believe that the feeling I am, 
this is mine, emanates from the atman. Ascetics in the forest, 
living in solitude, in fa-sting and prayer, get their sense organs 
sublimated. They experience certain seriBations and they 
attribute it to the phantom within, and they call it I am". 
They attribute the sensations and perceptions exiJerienced 
through either one of the changing sense organs, via., eye* ear, 
nose, tongue, body and mind, to the hidiscovcrable, hidden 
somethijig which they name atman. They also found an 
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exterior agent in the form of a deity. The deity expanded 
according to the expansion of the individual’s sensations and 
apperceptions. Each one finds his god in a burning bush. The 
sights seen, the sounds heard, the feelings experienced, the 
thoughts created, arc all due, he thinks to the inner man. It 
is not the eye that sees but the soul within, that is the atman, 
in this wise was metaphysics bom. India is the birth place 
and the breeding ground of metaphysics. The atman idea pro¬ 
duced asceticism. They said it is not the eye that secs but 
the soul within, if this is so, the Buddha said, then the blind 
sees better. 

The Buddha took the living man as a whole and He traced 
the sense feelings of pleasures and their opposites to the contact 
produced by the association of one of the (ayatanas) sense 
organs to its corresponding object. The eye sees an object, 
the ear hears, the nose smells, the tongue tastes, the body feels 
the contact with another body, and the mind being immaterial 
can perceive through its own activity. If there was no object 
brought before the eye, the eye consciousness would not 
operate. When the three unite contact is produced. By con¬ 
tact feeling is produced, feeling produces tanhfi, thirst or 
craving, this tanhii produces upddAna, clinging, and the cling¬ 
ing is due either to one of the four agencies, viz., the belief in 
an atman, in the efficacy of austerities and bodily penances, 
in the enjoyment of material pleasures, in the acceptance of 
unscientific views. Upad^a operates in the realms of sense 
pleasures in the world of the personal god, or in the world of 
pure spirit. The Buddha did not look to any personality in¬ 
side or to an animistic phantom outside of the six senses for 
the solution of tlie problem of happiness. He said once to a 
spiritual being, that in this one fathom long body is to be 
found the end of all pain and sorrow. He therefcH-e taught 
that one should control the eye and not allow it to be controlled 
by sights, control the ear and let not sounds control it, control 
the nose and let not smells control it, control the tongue and 
let it not be controlled by taste, ccmtrol the body and let it 
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not be controlled by other bodies that come in contact therewith, 
Control the mind end let it not be eontrailed by apperceptions. 
There Avould then be no karma-creatinpf coffnitians born. 
Cognitions are dependent on the (ayntanas) sense organs. By 
analysing the body the Blessed One found it was a coth pound 
of five [skandhas) aygregntes and named it the body, feelings, 
perceptions, ideations and cognitions. The body w^as aimlyseil 
and found that it is a resultajit compound of ever changing 
solids, liquids, heat, and wind ; and that in the living being 
are found the root elements of solids, liquids, heat, wind, 
consoiousnei^s and space. These changing agents constituted 
the human form. The living organism through the eye, ear, 
nose, tongue, body and mind, feels, perceives, generates ideas 
and provokes cognitions. These are momentarily changiug. 
The Buddha was the first to proclaim that there is no such 
thing as an indestructible atom. That the so^lled atom was 
undergoing alow changes Imperceptible to the naked eye, and 
Europe discovered this great truth only a few years ago. The 
unscientific view of a permanent atom gave rise to the animistic 
idea of a pemianent soul and the permanent soul became the 
totem of sectarians. This horrid idea gave rise to Egoism ; 
and the Bgo totem the Tath^ata proclaimed was a phantom, 
tlie crcab'on of hallucination of unbalanced mfuds. He said; 
‘'Bhikkhus, the body is changing, and the feelings based on 
the six ayatanas are changing, the eye is changing, forms are 
changing, perceptions are changing, ideations are changing, cog¬ 
nitions are changing, the earthy substances are changing, watery 
substances are changing, fiery substances are changing, the 
atmospheric agencies are changing. Change produces eventually 
sorrow'. A thing is bom, eontmues to exist for a dnie, and 
then decays and dies. Metabolic change produces sorrow, 
grief, despair, lamentations, etc. Now Bhikkhus that which 
is subject to chnuge, and producing eventually either suffering 
or sorrow could that be called: this is Me, this I am, and 
this is my unchanging soul?" 

Man clings to the five skandhas. The continuous re- 
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appearances of the five skandhas produce niiseni"- The 
aensuaiist loveth the body, the fatalist tortures it* The seeker 
after happiness adopts the Middle Path. 

The chans^ing skandhas experience pain and pleasure 
Bceofdinj^ to actions^ deeds and thouffhts. Good actioos, pwkI 
words and good thoughts are called good Karma, Bad aclionSj, 
had words and bad thoughts are called bad Karma, Kamin i,s 
the creative force working in each indi\idiiaL The other great 
Truth that the Talhagata discovered is the great law of Cause 
and Effect. Nothing is pennanent, nothing c-nn be annihilated. 
We reap what we bad r>re\ioiisly sown, and we are alw'ays 
preparing the soil to sow fresh seeds. Produce a Cause and 
the Effect must necessarily follow. This universal law which 
the Tathagata discovered op the full-moDn of Vaisakha at 
Buddha Gaya 253r years ago is called the Pratitj^a Samutpada, 
the law of interdependent causation based on the twelve Nidanas 
first of which is Ignorance. Ignorance is the cause of our 
miseries* It prevents each one from enjoying happiness. Not 
to know the scientific comprehension of Truth is Ignorance : 
not to know the root causes of rebirth is Ignorance, not to know 
the working of the 14 Causal law^s is Ignorance* 

Buddha's doctrine is not a metaphysic but a verifiable 
Bcietice of psychological analysis—a Vibhajjavada. Its truth 
can only be realized by him who leads a life of purifying 
activity. He who has a clean heart he is pure. Ids heart be¬ 
comes radiant. He who has an impure heart is contaminaLted. 
The Blessed One advised the Kshatriyas of Kaloma not to accept 
the aid of books* revelations, of external saviours* of logic* of 
traditions, nf saints in order to discover truth. The Blessed 
One appeared to proclaim the latent potentialities of the human 
being* to show the Path w'hich He discovered by His efforts 
and by self abnegation, leading to infinite happiness. 

To suppress the individuality of the human being was not 
His purpose, tic discovered by His omniscient Wisdom, by 
His divine insight surpassing that of gods, that nmu w^as not 
created by any god or Lord* that he has had no beginning 
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and 19 without eud, and all that is needed wns to improve his 
aiiLtuat nature by a process of ethioo-psychological discipline, 
which will tend to anniliilate the causes that lead to psychical 
and moral degeneracy^ 

The life of the Blessed One was one of ahsolute kwe to 
every Living creature ; He never uttered a word in anfer, nor 
did he utter a vain and vmprodtable word during the long period 
of 45 years of his ministiy j and He passed away into the 
blessedness of ineffable Nirvana in His eightieth i'ear. His 
unparalleled life was Truth itself, therefore w^as His body 
called the Body of Trnth, and that the words that He spoke 
were founded on Truth. 

Man is only personified Thought. What he thinks that 
he becomes. Therefore did the Blessed One utter the gatha; 

Mano pabbangama dhamma 
Mano settha mano mays 
Manasa ce padnl;l:hena 
Bhasati va harod v§ 

Tatu nan dtikkham anved 
Cakkam va vahato padam. 

Mind precedes sensations, apperceptions and vulidonfi. 
Mind is chief. With an evil heart if one speaks or acts* sorrow 
will follow him as the wheels of the cart follow the feet of 
the ox. 

Therefore did He enunoate the principles of psychical 
discipline for the subliroudon of the heart and the seats of the 
sense organs. He found that man is the result of his own 
Karma which he had accnrnulated by his cognitions, ideations 
ntid feelings, and that when the mind ceases to create sankharas, 
nnd divested of trishnaie cTavings, Nirvana is won ; andrllH^ 
purification of the mind could not be achieved till man cjtannei 
his old pagan and ignoble habits. The body goes isto^tiiaedh^ 
tion at the culmination of life \ but his ninia goti^t hit) ftalMlfnj 
his apperceptions, his ideations, his cognitjiohs Jii 
into dissolution. They are re-lndividualisBd of 

psychic energy in a new nama-rupa wbittiviarteaAlod^t^i^tirtltj 
This process continues on like a liic:d|adtfcf 

2 
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acou to aeon luiceasingLy. Cessation comes only when the 
mind realizes the Four Nobte Truths. Man is a social unit. 
His actions, his words, his thoughts are his best judges. The 
Blessed One emphasised this important psychological truth and 
showed the nofale eightfold path whereby the human being who 
conforms to the noble discipline may escape rebirth. He 
showed the four stages of holiness whereby one may gradually 
ascend to the summits of perfection either in this very life, on 
this earth as on Arhat, or as an Anagami without again return¬ 
ing to this earth in the nest birth, in the Brahma world* or as 
a Sakadagimi returning to this earth only once* or as a 
SotQpatti returning to this earth seven times, or three times 
or once. Re formulated a scheme of salvation for the benefit 
of those who desired to walk in the Noble Path. 

To walk in the Sotapatti path the aspirant is required to 
observe strictly the five precepts, to have faith in the Buddha 
as His Teacher* not loot to extraneous aid, to fulfil the ten 
paramitas, to study one of the five Nikayas iu the Sutta Pitaka 
with its commentary, to exert and destroy three fetters called 
Sahyojanas, viz., (sakkaya dil^ht, vicikiccha* silahbataparamasa) 
(i) the wrong view that inside the body there is a permn- 
ueut soul ‘ 1^1 doubting as to the existence of a future world, 
the efiect of Karma, the existence of the Buddha, His Dfaarma 
and His holy disciples, and the law of evolution ; I 3 I that 
ascetic austerities are necessary for salvatiou. Any human: 
being may follow the Sotapatti path, whether a householder 
or a Bhikkhu. 

The second or the Sakadagami Path is smilar to the Sota¬ 
patti except that he has to exert to destimy two more Sanynjana 
fetters, viz., (kamaraga and patigha) the desire for sensual 
pleasures and exhibitiou of anger, ill-will, hatred. The third 
path of the Anagami is only for those who wish to follow the 
celibate life of the Brahmachari. A householder who walks 
in the Anagami path is called a lay-Brahmnchari. He must 
completely destroy the above five sadyojana fetters, viz., three 
^nyajanas of the Sotapatti, and the two sonyojanas of the 
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Sakada^ami, D he succeeds he does oot return again to this 
earth ■ but takes birth in the pure abodes of the annganii 
Gods—called Suddhavasa Brahina](duL, 

The Arhat path is only fw the perfect Brahmacari Bhik- 
khus. They have to destroy all the ten fetters uamelyi desire 
for birth in heaven in a bodily foim, or in the unbcHlily fonu, 
destroy pride and vanity completely, and Ignorance plus the 
five fetters of the Anagami^ But tbere is a tradition that 
Arhatship cannot be realised now. Inasmuch as to say that 
people of today have not the strength to destroy the desire for 
heaven, or give up pride and conceit and become wisci. But 
there is hope for all to walk in one of the three paths, either 
as Sotapatti, or iiakadaganii or AnagairLi. Here is religion, 
here is the opportunity, here is the e^ort, here is the forest for 
the strenuous virile human being who wish to be a fully 
developed Aryan. 

England, India and the United States are the fields for 
sowing the seeds of saintliness and human i»erfectiou. India 
by nature is the fertile soil for sowing the seeds of holiness. 
j\ss€x:iation is an important element for the development of 
spirituality, England has been in touch with India and Buddhist 
countries for nearly 150 years. By her Kamm she is now lore' 
most in the world. Her children are dying by the million for 
a sublime idea.^ She wishes to give freedom for the smaller 
nations. Why should not her own children become free ? 

The Buddha lying down between the sola trees at Kusi- 
uara to attain the anupadisesa. nibbdna dhatu passed away 
facing towards the W'est. He obtained Wisdom at Buddha 
Gaya fadng the Hast- For two thousand five hundred years 
Buddha reigned supreme in Asia ; the nest two thousand and 
five hundred years wiU not the Western world receive the divine 
ambrosia of the all mcrdful Buddha, and from the W'estem sky 
and from a hundred million hearts send forth the resonant vibra¬ 
tions of love to all creatures East, West, North, South and from 
^'millions of censors, to use the words of an Englbfa author who 
loves the Buddha, not made by tlie baud of man, the s^veet 
fragrance of ineihauslible incense*'. 


RELIGIOUS LIFE IN THE FAR EAST 

By Sir Hari Singh Gour, m,a„ D.iJtt; D.C.L. ; ll,d. ; m.l.a. 

Author oj “The Spirit of Budtlhiam'^^ 

My recent visit to the Far East gave me an opportunity 
to study the religious life at cloae Quarters in all countries in 
the Far East, Japan, Korea, Manchuria and China, Nominally 
ail these countries are, reputed to he Buddhists; but their 
Buddhism Is merely a hgure of speech, for in the two great 
Buddhist countries China and Japan such Buddhism as exists 
is cither overlaid by oc supplemented if not obscured by local 
cults. Taoisrn in China and Shintoism in Japan. Neither is 
spoken of by the people as distinct religions and neither is. at 
any rate antagonistic to Buddhism from which they have 
absorbed their tenets and philosophy. 

The Japanese people possess no strong religious instinct. 
They have relegated all religions to the background of their 
mental horizon. As f once remarked, to an academic audience 
in Tokyo, the Religion of Japan is Japan, This statement was 
broadcasted throughout the Elmpire and the press acclaimed it 
as a very real summary of the Japanese mind. The Japanese 
of today belong to a young nation ariBuig out of the ashes 
of old medaevalism which became dead and biuied with the 
Restoration in 1668 , Mclji Was then the Emperor and he Is 
justly acclaimed as the founder of New Japan. He not only 
put an end to feudalism ; but also to Buddhism as a State 
religion. U gave Buddhism in Japan a rude shock from which, 
however, it soon recovered, thanks to the devodon of the 
people who have since rallied to its support, endowing its 
shrines by their votive ofierings and otherwise subsidizing its 
schools and monasteries. With the passing of Buddhism ns the 
State religion of Japan, Shintoism has been acknowledged as 
the State religiort, though Shintoism is merely n cult and not 
a creed, consisting as it does of the worship of the King and 
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tte ancestors, and other notahiliriea who have been canonized 
since theii- demise and to whom art dedicated certain ahrinea 
which were partirioned off from those which had previously 
been Buddhist. Shintoiun and Buddhism have thue become 
two great creeds of Japan, hut the populace do not discern 
any difference between them and pay homage and make their 
offerings to both, Shintoism appeals to the papiotic instincts 
of the people, innce it was their old religion before the intro- 
ductioti of Buddhism da Korea in the sixth century A.D. 
Shintoism is more spectacular and naturftlly appeals to the 
people who employ its priests to cast their future, cure their 
aiLmenta by the employment of incantations and chaima and 
to whom the spirit of the mighty dead and the revered anceators 
offers the soladum they need in their passage through life and 
m thetr craving for a happy and imdyiiig hereafter. The Slunto 
sKrine^s arc, therefore, the relics of an old mdigenous faith, 
against which Gautama Buddha inveighed, and which substi¬ 
tutes salvation by grace for salvation by merit, prayer for 
service, the intermediation of priests for a direct route unham¬ 
pered by fasting and penances, self-immolation and sacrificea 
all of which do away with the practice of virtue as a beaten 
track to an assured Nirvana. 

Fji gl iah speaking foreigners who pay a visit to the Far East 
are often misled as to the hold of Christianity from the fact 
that they come in frequent and often intimate contact with 
Chinese and Japanese QiHstians ; but this is because the Eng¬ 
lish knowing gentlemen in both countries are the product of 
missionary effort and naturally End situations in which they 
come in dose contact With the English speaking tourist. The 
guides, hotel runners and port o^ers and gentlemen connected 
with the Elnglish press in these countries are naturally drawn 
from this class : but their number is smaU, while their creed 
b as sLiperhcial os their attire which they don and dofi accord¬ 
ing to necessity. 

As is well-known Christianity woe banned from the bland 
kingdom imtil the Restoration when the mtetdict was removed. 
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An infltix of iziissinnanes folioweti but according to the latest 
census there were but 248,000 ClirbtLans in Japan. I met an 
influential coiruniitee sent out from America to study the future 
of that rcli^on In the Orient. 1 had frequent discussions with 
several of its members and they agreed with me that 
Quradanity had failed to obtain a Foothold in Asia and is never 
likely to displace Buddhism of which the Christian missionaries 
spoke with utmost respect as a religion which had stood the 
test of Science to the study of which the West were beginning 
to give their earnest attention. 

[ explained to them as 1 did to the large audiences to 
which 1 was privileged to speak on the subject that the 
Buddhism that the Master had taught was a pure rationalism 
which admitted of no formalism which was foreign to his creed* 
and 1 suggested that as both Christianity and Islam had recently 
held all world conferences, Buddhism which was the oldest 
missionaiy rcligiou should do the same—a suggestion which 
Was taken up by several prominent Buddhists as one deserving 
of their earnest endeavour. 

The Buddhism of Japan belongs to the Mahay ana school* 
and [ found everywhere its Zen sect in great vogue. Societies 
for the practice of Yoga were being multiplied in every town, 
and even persons with a scholarly equipment or tum of mind 
were found everywhere Indulging in quaint contordons of the 
body which they said was Yoga^ the practice of which would 
unveil all luyslcry of the Lfniverse. 

Apart from these societies the Buddhist shrines which are 
numerous in every town and hamlet have become temples of 
the deity — the deity concerned being Buddha whose image 
in wood or bronze surrounded by ghastly figures of satyrs, 
dragons and other figurative beings with blood-shot eyes and 
frightful faces form the stock-in^trade of the attendant priests 
who chant hymns and prayers and strike gongs and cymbals 
to rouse the grotesque monsters and attend to the worshippers' 
want Bs they file past. 

Japan has one or two Buddhist Universities which prepare 
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students For iKe Church. I happened to visit one of them, but 
my visit was too short to enable me to collect such materials 
as [ should have liked to have done regarding the carriculum 
and the course of studies of which* however, 1 was given an 
account which 1 have since supplemented for myself by perusal 
of the published books. 

TTie impression left on my mind regarding the religious 
life in Japan is that while japan has definitely refused Chna- 
tianity, its Buddhism is a latter-day product which marks the 
decadence of the pure and undefiled teaching wh>ch the Master 
imparted, but which, I fear was far too cold and unattractive 
to pass into & popular creed. 

But as I have stated iti my published work, this fact had 
not escaped the eye of the Founder who had ptovided milk 
for the babe and meat for the grownups but the two have long 
since become incKtricahly blended into a jargon which have 
secured to Buddhism some of its popularity and not a little 
of its appeal to divetse races and men of diverse minds. 

1 have elsewhere written that the new age needs a new 
religion, and Buddhism with its long and honourable tradition 
might yet once mote regain its prestme strength and purity, 
but it is merely an aspiration and a hope so far as the Buddhist 
Asia of today is concerned. 

I have devoted some space to Japan, and left myself very 
little for the three other countries 1 visited. Nor is it perhaps 
necessary, since there is nothing very striking to record about 
the condition of that religion in Korea, Manchuna and Chma^ 
where, however, 1 found ChristiBiiity better represented, but 
the Buddhist Koreans and Chinese scholars assured me that 
most of the Christians 1 had come across were "rice Christians" 
a term applied to those who had yielded to conversion because 
it had brought grist to their mills. But whether it Is so or not 
] found the Buddhists of China even more corrupt than those of 
japan but corruption could not go further than what I saw 
in Penang where a "Serpents* Temple" U on the travellera* 
beat, and in which with the image of Buddha and his mother 
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*‘Maya Devi**, one sees a hun<lred odd serpents, live one*, 
adorning every nook and comer even the top of the clock 
as their guardian attendants. These sluggish green vipers are 
worshipped as living Satyrs that protect and chastise men 
according to their merits judged by the monetary otferings to 
the temple in which the visitors are requested to sign their 
names and note their donations and no one escapes from this 
den which is miscalled a temple. But this is fortunately an 
exception, but it is an exception which sjmibolizes in an 
aggravated form the blending of animism with a pure creed 
betokening the ultimate fate of all creeds, however, exalted 
and howmuchsoever pure. 


GEOGRAPHICAL REFERENCES IN THE BODHISATTYAVADANA. 

KALPAUTA 

[By Dh. B. C. Law, M.A., B.L., Ph.D.j 

The Bodhisatn’avadana-kalpalata was written by Mahidcavi 
K^emendra of Kashmir in the nth century A.D. Some hold 
that he flourished in the 5 th century A.D. This work is held 
in high respect by the Tibetans. It is a collection of 107 
legends^ about the Bodhisattvas edited, for the first time, for 
the Asiatic Society of Bengal with Tibetan and Sanskrit verskms 
side by side by the celebrated Tibetan Explorer, Rai Bahadur 
Sarat Ch. Das and Pandit Harimohan Vldyabfau$ana. We have 
attempted here to bring together geographical data as can be 
gathered from this voluminous work. 

In the ist Pallava we read that Prabhavati was a dty 
adorned with houses made up of gold (fl. 4 ). 

Saketa was adorned with domes ( 3 rd pallava, fl. 2 ). 
Pflrvaddeha, (Jodmiya, Uttarakuru and the Mount Mem arc 


* K^emeodra'a aan Somendm added one legend to bis father’s 

coQectioo. 
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rntn lionet] to l>a?e been brought iinfier the control of King 
{4th F, 4^. 5<i- Hl the north of the Himalayas 
was the city named lihadffl^lfl ruled by a King unnied Chnndra- 
prabhS (5th pallava, 3 & 6). At the foot of the mountuin 
named Gaudbaniadana wluch was visited by the Buddha with 
Nandfl (96J there lived a Brahmin named Raudrak^ (5th P. 
31 Si. 25 J. Ratnadipa and VadEiradipa are the two countries 
where both ordinary and excellent gems were available (6th F- 
48 & 63). Merchants of Sravasti went to Ceylon to trade after 
crossing the sea (7th P. 5 oh In the city of Sravasti a poor 
Brahmin named Svastika took to cultivation to earn hb liveli¬ 
hood (61 P. n). It is mentioned in the 6th P. 3* vQ F. 2, Sa 
2, 93 P. 3 h 94 P' 3 Sravasti the Buddha gave reli¬ 

gious instructions to the citizens whose darkness of ignorance 
was thereby dispelled. Mention Ls made of a country named 
Kha^ididipa burnt by the King of Kalinga [8th P. 27)^ Iti the 
city of Kostda King Hiranyavarma imposed & fine on a brahmin 
named Kapila {52 P, ao). In tlie dty of Mithila in Vidcha 
there w^as a King named Pu^padeva who had two pious sonsj 
Candra and Surya [83 P, 9)* Vandhumatt and Valgumati arc 
the tw^o cities mentioned ia the 27th (54) ^nd 3gth (2) 
Palla\'as to have been bsited by Buddha Vipassi and Gautama 
Buddha. There are references to mnny other towns, ritieSi 
countries, etc., some of W'hieh ore difficult to he identified, e.g-. 
Kanaka city like AmaravaT (42 F. 4), Mahendravati city (54 
P, Sarvavati city, rich and prosperous (SS P, 4 )^ Hingu- 
mardana dty {56 P. 2}. PimyavatJ city (58 P- 4 ). ValoT^a 
country (57 P*—6). Ktikkula mountain (64 F,—262), Ajapatha 
mountain (64 P. 264^ Khidira mountain {64 P, 270), Ekadhara 
(64 F. 366), \'ajrafca (64 F. 267), Yautra {64 P, 27 2) ^ Tufiga 
river flhid, 275)* Rodini (Ibid. 276), Hasani river flbid. 377), 
Dipavati city, the birth place of Ifipafikara Bnddha (Sg P, 75) ■ 
SivavatT city ruled by King Sivi (91 P, 6), Vaimvatl (103 P. 4). 
K^canapura ruled by Jimutaketo (loB F, 2), Prabhavati city 
niled by King Prabbasa (iQO P. 5 ). Vindhya mountain adorned 
with flowers (ist p. 31], City of Arishthn ruled by Kin^ Smenn 
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(and P. 2 & 3), Hasltnapura. capital of the Kuru KinRS (3rd 
P. 116, 64 P. 9), Barajas! on the Ganges, (6th P. 31 & 32 ; 
7th P. 81) ; 14th P. 20 ; 79 P, 34 ; 90 P. 20 ; 92 P. 10). 
Rajagrha (8 P. 2 ; 88 P. 2), Kapilavastu (ii P. 2), Kosala 
(ii P. 20), Vaku^a country (ii P. iig), Jetavana (13 P. 14, 
17 P. 2). KuSuri belonging to the Mallas (15 P. 2), Ganges 
(16 P. 2), Madh3'adesa and Uttarapatha ruled by Kings Vasabha 
and Dhanasammata (ibth P. 19), Vaisalikas, inhabitants of 
V’isala or Vais^i who made the rule that daughters should be 
enjoyed by gagas and hence they should not be married (20 
P. 38), Ki^kindhya mountain (24 P. 19), Nirafijani river (25 
P. 28), Campa ruled by King Potala (27 P. 3), Pataliputra ruled 
by a virtuous King named Purandara (31 P. 3, 73 P. 2, 69 P. 2, 
59 P. 2), Kalidga ruled by the powerful King A^ka (3a P. 3), 
Pu^karavuti (32 P. 40), Kausambi ruled by the V^atsa King 
Ldayana (35 P. 3), ^urvaraka (36 P. 3). Raurdka ruled by a 
famous King Udrayana (40 P. 4), Gfdhrakdta (50 P. ta), 
Ltpalavati inhabited by a prostitute who was a philanthropist 
(51 P. 6), Tak$asila belonging to King Kunjarakarga, Kunala 
was sent to conquer it (59 P. 59), Kasipura (65 P. 8), Kampilya 
in the kingdom of Padc^ ruled by a virtuous King Satyarata 
(66 P. 4) and also ruled by Rrahmadatta (6S P. 9), Kasmira 
where Madhyantika was sent to propagate Buddhism (70 P. 2), 
Ujjayini (76 P. 10), Mandakini (77 P. 4), Jamhudipa (78 P. 9), 
Sohhav*ati, where King Sobha built a stuna dedicated to the 
teacher Kakutsandha (78 P. 28), Kanyakubja forest (80 P. 77), 
Vajravati in Uttarapatha nilcd by King V’ajracagda (103 P. 4). 
Malayucala (108 P. 12) w'here JimuU'ahana took shelter after 
giving up his sovereignty. Tattulya mountain (6th P. 69), 
Avarta mountain, Xiloda mountain, V’arambha mountain (6th 
P- 7 ^* 74 & 78)* TriMfiku (6th P. 84), A^tadasavakra mountain 
(6 P. 87), Dhumanetra mountain (6th P. 88), Av'arta sea (6th 
P. 70), A^vufa river (6th P. 91), Urumug^ mountain in the 
city of Mathura (71 P. 13). 



NEW SUMESE CONSimiTION 

HIGHEST POWER BELONGS TO PEOPLE. 

|The following i» the new Siamese Constitution under 
which the King becomes a constitutional monarchl . 

The Details. 

The Conililubon Act for the temporary administration of 

Siam. B.E. 2475 . reads ; ,11*1. 

The King has been pleased to command that whereas the 

People’s Party has requested Him to come under the constilu^ 
lion of Siam for the belter progress of the coimtry. ^d 
whereas. He has agreed to abide by the request of the People s 
Party. He therefore commands that this Act be enforced as 

follows : 

Part I. 

In General. 

Oause I : The highest power of the country belongs to 

the entire people. r • j* • 

Oause : The Mowing individuaU and parties of mdm- 

dual. are authorised to eaerciwr die power on 

people in accordwice with what is «lt forth in the followmg 

constitution, namely: 

I. The Monarch. 

3 . The People’s Senate ; 

3 . The Committee of the People’s Party : 

5 . The Law Courts. 

Part 11 . 

The Monarch. 

Oause 3 - The King U the highest persoimlity of the 
country : AcU. Boding, of the Uw Court, or other deci«on. 
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to bo specially specified hy law must be effected in the name 
of the Monarch» 

Game 4 : The Monarch of the country U Hta Majesty 
King Prajadhipak. The auccessioti shall be in accordance 
with the Kot Monthien Ban of B. E, 2467 and also to be based 
on the opinion of the People's Senate^ 

Gause >: VTie never the Mcnarch of necessity is not 
able to carry out his duties temporarily, ia away from the 
capital, the right i* to be eiercised by the People’s Party, 

Game 6 i "The Monarch cannot be prosecuted for a 
cnminal offence in the Law Courts. It is up to the Senate of 
the People to dcdde such a matter^ 

Gauae It Any acdon of the Monarch in order to be 
lawful must be approved and duly signed by one or other of 
the People s Party Committee, with the consent of the endre 
Committee, Otherwise it will be null and void. 


Part III, 


The PeopJc*B Senofe, 


Secdon I : Dealing with Powers and Dudes, 

Gaiise 6: The People s Senate has a right to issue all 
Acts, and when such Acts are proclaimed to be enforced by 
the Monarch they come into effect. 


Monarch has not proclaimed such an Act within 
seven days from the time it has been received from the Senate 
on the ground that He does not wish to apply his autograph 
thereto. He has a right to return such an Act to the Senate 
for ita considcradon once more. If the Senate still persists in 
its original idea and the Monarch does not agree thereto, the 
Senate has the power to promulgate such an Act as law. 


Game 9: The People's Senate has the power to control 
the affairs of ibe country and reserves the right to jointly with- 
^aw the members of the People’s Party Committee or any 
Cavemmcnl officials. 
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Sbctiw it. 

i?epr«»enJa/ii;eA o/ Peopfe* 

Cause 10 : MemTsera of tKc Senate of the People must 

adhere to the following periods: 

Pericxl J : From the date this constitution comes into 
Force until the time when memhers of the second period shall 
receive seals^ the People's Parly shall have the military con¬ 
trollers exercising power on behalf of the People leinporarilyt 
the number to he seventy members in this Senate. 

Period 2 : Within, a period of six months or until the 
time when affairs of the country ate properly in order there 
should be two classes of members of the Senate sitting m con¬ 
junction, namely : Gause I A representative to be appointed 
by the people for each Charigzad. Any Changzad having 
more than 100,000 members is entitled to appoint an additional 
representative, for every 100,000 or fraction thereof [such frac¬ 
tion being moie than half). Class 2 , Those that have been 
members of the Senate in the Ist period shall have equal re¬ 
presentation in the new Senate with members of Gass K If 
there are more members than required in Qa^ 2 a vote shall 
be taken as to who shall be members of Senate ; and if the 
number is less, those femaining may appoint other individuals 
to replace them until the number is complete. 

Period 3 : When more than half of the people through¬ 
out the kingdom pass their preliminary examination in educa¬ 
tion, and within a period not exceeding ten years from the 
date that this constitution comes into force the members of the 
Senate of the People must be simply those appointed by the 
People themselves. The Gass 2 members wiU no longer be 
a part of the Senate. 

Gause 11 : Qualifications of aspirants to be representa¬ 
tives of Qass I namely i 

1. Those who have succeeded in passing the examination 
on politics according to the syllabus of tKe Senate ; 

2 , Having attained an age of twenty full years ; 
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3* Not incapacitated by law ; 

4^ Not aHccted by .a judgreienc of tbe law courta with¬ 
drawing his right be voted for ^ 

5. Must be individuala of Siamese nationality by law t 

6. TKose who apply to be appointed representatives of 
Qasa I in Period 2 must first receive the recommendation of 
members of Period 1 so that there should he no doubt as to 
their behaviour, 

Cause 12 j The appointment of members of Qaas J and 
Qass 2 to be carried out thus ; 

1, The inhabitanlB of n village shall appoint their reprc- 
Bentative to vole for the representative of a district : 

2. The representative* of the villages select a representa¬ 
tive for a district : 


3. Representatives of districts then select members of the 
Senate representing the people, 

Th<s elecling of members of Period 3 wiU be in accordance 

With a law to be promulgated later. 

a^e 13: The representatives of Qasa } may occupy 
their offices for four years at a time counting from the date of 
their appointment. But when Period 3 is reached although 
representatives of Period 2 may not have held office for four 
years, stdl they have to retire from the date of the entry into 
office of representatives of Period 3. 


If a vacancy occurs in the ranks of the representatives by 
any causes other than by rotation, the members are to appoint 
otbere to replace the same, but the new representatives may 
only occupy office up to the rime that the retired representative 
ia entitled to^ 

Oause 14. The People without distinction of ecx arc 
entitled to vote in appointing representatives for villages when 
they have the qualLfications set out in Gause 11. 

Oause 15 : In the appointment of any representatives by 
popular vote if die vote* are equal in number then a second 
vote shall be taken : and if the same happens again, an arbi- 
trator shall be appointed by those concerned to decide. 
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Qause 16 ; Apart from ihe completion of his full period 
of sendee anj; representative must cease functioning when he 
lacks any of the qualifications as set out iti Qause 13 or when 
he dies or when he is diamfa^ed from the office by a finding of 
the Senate in case of misbehaviour, 

Qause 17 ; When a criminal action is preferred against 
any tncmber of the People s Senate the Court must first receive 
the sanction of the Senate before such a case may be filed. 

Section HI. 

Deafmg u3/fh Meef/ngs^ 

Oauae 18: The members are to elect one of their 
number to be president of the Senate to carry out the work 
of the Senate and there should he a vice-president to act for 
him in case he should be absent. 

Qause 39: Whenever the president is absent or cannot 
attend, the vice-preaident is appointed to look after the orderH- 
ness of the Senate and see to it that the deliberations of that 
body are carried out according to regulations, 

Qause 20 : If both the president and vice-president ate 
absent from a meeting then the members may appomt some¬ 
one to preside temporarily. 

Clause 21 : For ordinary mcetingB the duty of arranging 
dates rests with the Senate. 

An extraordinary meeting may be held when not less than 
fifteen members make application, or the Committee of the 
People*s Party have asked for the same to he held. The fixing 
of the date for an extraordmaiy meeting is to be made by the 
president or his representative. 

Cause 22 : At all meetings no less than half the total 
number of member* should attend, when the same will be 
considered to be a quorum, 

Qause 23: The majori^ of votes count in all matters 
brought up for discussion, each member being entitled to one 
vote. When the voles are equal in number, the president may 
give a casting vote. 
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Clause 24 ! No mtrnbef sK&ll be held rti^spotiBible for any 
Etatemeot or su^geEiion made by him at a iticetitig and no one 
is entitled to prosecute him on that account. 

Qause 25 : In all meetings the preaidenl must direct a 
of the meetings to be kept, and the same must be duly 
signed and amended by the members, to be later on ai^ed 
by the President as well. 

Clause 26: TTie Senate has the power to appoint sub¬ 
committees to carry out any activity whatsoever or to investi¬ 
gate, consider or frame a report on any given subject to be 
submitted to a meeting for dJsct^ion and approval once more* 
If the Senate has not appointed a chairman, then members of 
the sub-committee may appoint otie of their own. 

The 8ub-ton^mittees eJiercbe the right to invite any indivi¬ 
duals whatsoever to give an opinion and both the sub-committee 
and the Individuals invited have tlic right to express their 
opinions as per Qause 24, 

In a meeting of a sub committee no less than three of them 
should attend. But should only three compose a sub-committee 

then if only two of them turn up the number is considered to 
be ill order. 

Qause 27 1 TTie Senate has the power to enact regula¬ 
tions m regard to their deliberations m order to proceed in 
accordance %vith the constitution. {In the beginning it will 
Follow the rules and regulations of the Privy Council which do 
not conflict with this constitution). 


Part IV, 

The Cornmrlfee o/ the People's Party. 

Qause 28: The People’s Party Committee have the right 
and the duty of acting m accordance with the wishes of the 
Senate. 

Qause 29: Jf any emergency arises and the committee 
cannot call a meeting of the People’s Senate in time and the 
People’s Party Commiiiee think it reasonable to issue a law in 
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kcepiiis with such cmereeticy it can do to. hut it must haeten 
to suhmit such law to be approved by the Senate. 

Gauss 30* The Peoples Party Cbmitnittee have the right 
to forgive or pardon but must hurt apply f« the Monarches 
permission. 

Gause 3K The various Ministers are held responsible to 
The People's Patty Committee in all matters. 

Any action which is contrary to an order or regulation of 
the People's Party or brought about contrary to the provisions 
of this conslitution is to be considered null and void. 

SECTION n. 

The Peopfe's Party Comm if (ee and (he PerTnansn# 
i^uffiorihes. 

Gause 32 ; The People's Party Committee is compo^ 
of one president and fourteen members of committee, being 

bfteen in all. 

Cause 33 : The Senate is to appomt a member ot me 
S=n.te to become p«.:dei« end the president is to nppon.t 
fourteen other memberu of the Senele to net e. the Cor^ttee 
Such elections when approved by the Senate are m order and 
vdien the Senate find that the Committee doc* not carry out e 
Governmeirt policy of the Senate* it is empowered to dismiss 
the Committee and elect a nevr one. 

Gause 34* If any member of the Committee lacks the 
qualifications as per Gause I L or dies* the Senate is to appoint 

his successor. j i, * 

When th. Senate h« appointed a Committee and has 

itself expired at the time limit the members of Committee also 
automatically ceaae to function. 

Qause 35 : The appointment ot dismissal of Ministers 
should be by the power of the Monarch. This monarch^ 
power may he effected hy the recommendation of the People s 

Party Committee. . i r * 

Qau« 36 3 The political negobntions with foreign 
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countries are to be carHet! out by the People's Party Com- 
mittee. which is empowered to appoint the country's repre¬ 
sentatives. 

Any progress in the said negotiation* must be submitted 
to the Monarch fay the People s Party Committee* 

The poiyer of ratification of treaties rests with tfae Monarch 
but he may exerciw this power according to the recommeuda^ 
tion of the People's Party Committee, 

Clause 37; The declaration of war also rests with the 
Monarch but he may exercise his power accordiug to the 
recommendation of the People's Party Comrriittee. 

SECTION ,]JI. 

Meetings. 

Clause 38: The regulations covering the meetings of the 
People s Party Committee arc to follow Part 3* 


Part V* 

Code of LaUi. 

Clause . The suppression of questions at issue in the 
Courts is to be carried out according to existing laws. 

Proclaimed on the 27th day of June B.E.* 2475 and to be 
enforced forthwith—(Sd.) {M.Rf PRAjADHlPcMt. 


MEDICAL SCIENCE [N THE TIMES OF LORO BUDDHA 
By Dr. A* L, Nair. 

During the period of L,ord Buddha* we have got ample 
evidence as regards the advance and progress of medical 
science, from the Pali literature of the Buddhists. 

First. as regards the Seat of Medico/ Science; The name 
of Takshashila or Taxila, whose magnificent ruins 

have been recently excavated by Sir John Marshall* occurs 
as one of the principal scats of learning in those days. In 
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the Mahavagga. for example, we have got the aloiy of the 
physician Jivaka who was fostered, by the prince 

_Abhaye of Rajagriha and when he atlaiciC'd the 

age of yotilh. he thought of going to WT—TaksbashiU 

the seat of praniinent physicians (were rceiding^ He studied 
there for seven ytara and the lest of hitf perfection in that art is 
humourously described. When he wcnl to the preceptor physU 
cian the latter told him to go round the suburbs of 
—TakehashiJa far a Yojana (6 or 9 miles) and bring 

him any planta that may be in the opinion of the boy 
Jivaka as useleas- So away he goes in search of them 
and find* out that every plant proves to him to be medically 
serviceable and thus he goes back to his Cluru and tells him 
that he cannot find any herb useless from medical point of 
view and then the physician certifies him (i-*-. thou 
hast learnt). This shows the properties of herbs were 
systematically taught and thus the Indian Pharmacopoeia was 
brought to perfection at Takshashila. which was the 

fees! ptace fot such training. 

Now, corning to the knoujfedge of Anatomy and ffie 
corrtffhifton of human body ; it seems they had thought 
out a great deal. For instance, there are certain meditations 
presented for the Bhikkhtis out of which the meditation 
upon the body shows how the human body is 

made up of 32 things like hair. skin, flesh, kidneys. Uvm. 
intestines etc. As regards the number of bones that are diS' 
covered in the human body, there are about three hundred of 
them mentioned. The object of the Lord Budtiha in thus 
prescribing an anatomical study of the human body U to let 
the people have leas love for the body as such. 

Coming to the diseases men honed .■ There are 
headache, cured by medicated Ghee ; fistula. 

eye disease*: serpent bite. poison. 

Scrofula. different varieties of 

rhumatism. Now the medicines prescribed loo are various. 
There are powders decoctions, ointments, fomentations. 
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oils, ghees, roots^ leaves, fmks, surgics:! operadona in the 
case of *IWflraf scrofula. (Jiv alca ) got a very 

successful surgical operation made by him and even 
Gautama has allowed surgical Operations in certain cases. 
Very wrongly, however, it has been said : *'one of the patent 
causes of progressive decadence in the imowiedge and practice 
in surgery among the Hindus U the rapid spread of Buddhism 
in India. (Mukherji s Surgical fnstrtiments o/ the Hindus), 
It is a fact that in Buddha s titnes, the medical sciences had 
more stress Upon herbal treatment than the instruments but 
that does not mean that they did Ln any way discourage 
surgical operations. As we know at the time of Asoka there 
is mention made of fully eciuipped medical institutions i.e. 
Hospitals—both for men and beasts, thus showing what 
recognition was given to life in general and what attempts 
were made to alleviate the sufferings of that life, whether 
belonging to man ox to beast ; and later on in monastexiea 
there were Hospitals, where not only the inmates but also the 
or the devotees of the Parish were freely treBted. 

T^he pro/sMsion o/ phytici^n treofed With respect j 
(Jivaka) the physician enjoyed hospitaUty and respect not only 
at the hands of the public, but at the hands of the kings and 
aristocracy also and with Buddha and his Bhikkhus. 

Medicines among the /t statics first deoeJoped f T. A. 
Wise in History of Medicine ctmong Ihe .dsiadcs says : “When 
the European students have exramined the imperfect records 
of Greece and Rome, he is held to have acquired knowledge 
of ancient history and yet long before the former had become 
famous in arts and arms and Rome had entered upon her 
career of conquest, Assyria, Penia. China and Hindustan 
were large and populous empires, where the arts that 
diversify and embellish life were cultivated to a high pitch 
of perfection.^^ 



ARCHjEOLOGICAL section of the maha bodhi society 

Tbc Archaeological Department of the Government of 
India baj done much in excavating and pTOwrving ancient 
Indian monumeiits. But India with ita ^ortous past^ has 
fuina scattered all over the country and there is no country 
In the world so dch in ancient ruins. The lash of excava¬ 
tion and preservation is stupondoiis and needs private cftorls. 
The Maha Bodhi Society intends to do its bit in loca^g. 
excavating and publishing an accO'Unt of ancient Buddhist 
monuments through its Buddhist Archreological Section. 
Any gentleman of lady interested in Indian History and 
desiring to get an accoimt of the« monuments can become 
a member on payment of an entrance fee of Rs. 2/-, annual 
fee is Re* 1 i- and a postal charge deposit of Re. I /- to 
covet the postal expenses incurred on correspondence with 
each member. The Indian public, especially the College ^d 
High School students, are appealed to supply information 
about any Buddhist monuments or mins which be 

situated in their vicinity—carcular mound, pieces of bre¬ 
works, potteries, carved railings on stone, broken Buddha 
images are the usual signs which locate a Buddhist ruin. 

A full description of the ruin, its eiXact site, location, 
distance from the Railway Station nearest, means of con¬ 
veyance, the things found scattered there^ is m^efisary to 
enable the Society to undertake an investigation. Gentlemen 
supplyii^E the information, will be made members of the 
Archffiological Section and every ye^. a silver medal vnll 
be awarded to the member through whose help the best hnd 
has been located. 

All correspondence in this connection may he addressed 
to:— 

The General Secretav, 

Maha Bodhi Society, 

Samaihf Benares. 

Or 

Mr. GaNCA OiARAN Lal. 

Secrctori/j 

ArchfEological Section of the M- B. Society^ 
Jtihi, CauJrtpore. 



INDIAN CENSUS FIGURES 

BritiBh India 

Total Population 27f ^273^107 

The revised totals of the fibres of the population of India, 
according to the last Census, have been published in the 
Gazette of India. 

The total population of India lb 3152,966,876, of which 
I&L92j»9M, are EnaJea and 171,064^962 females. 

There is an Increase of |0% per cent of the population 
since 1921. The present total population of Hindus through¬ 
out India is 238.330,917. Moslems number 77.743,928. Sikhs 
4.306,442 and Christians 5,%l ,794, 

The following are the figures for British India, where 
the grand total la 271,273,107, of which Hindus number 
176,934.435, Moslems 67,065.510. Sikhs 3.192.000 and ChrUlLans 
3.53 IJ03. 

A resolution of the Government of India explains that 
the hguies regarding the population by religion, may be taken 
as approximately correct, although they are incomplete in 
respect of flgurea in certain parts of Bombay presidency and 
Burma. In some provinces only the more important reUgionB 
are ahown, so that in the case of some religions, whose nmubcr 
in a particular province, is small they are included under the 
head minor religions, and the grand totals are to this extent 
quali6ed. 

The following are the details, province by province, in 
British India ; 

Ajmer-Merwara:—Total population 560,292, of which 
Hindus arc 434,509. Sikhs 34 (, Jains 19,497. Moslems 97,133 
and Oiruitians 6.947. 

Aasam: Total population 8,622.251. of which Hindus are 
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4.931,760, SWths 2.497. JainB 2.636, BUDDHISTS 14.955, 
Moslem 2.755,914 and Cljristian^ 2D2.5S6. 

Balucliistan : Total population 463,508, of wkicK Hindus 
are 41,432, SikLa B.368, Moslems 405.309 and Quistians 8044, 

Bengal i Total population 50, 122.550, of whicK Hindus 
are 2f,537.921 ; BUDDHISTS 315.601 ; Moslems 27,530,32) and 
Qirlstians 180,572, 

Bihar and Orissa; Total populatiDn 37,676,576, oF which 
Hindus arc 31.010.660^ Moalcms 4.264.776 and Christians 
341,710. 

Bombay: Total populatiDn 21,854,641. of which Hindus 
are t6.6l9.S66 s Sikhs 20.723 ; jains 199.979: BUDDHISTS 
1,690; Zoroastrians 89,453 ; MoslennLS 4,457,133 ; ChristanA 
317,042 and Jews 17,443. 

Burma: Total population 14,645,969, of which Hindus 
are 574,697 ; Jains 77,695 and Moslems 606,841. BUDDHISTS 
13.366.636, 

Central Provinces and Berar : Total population 15,507,723, 
of which Hindus are 13,460,105 ; Moslems 682,854 and 
Christians 50,584. 

CooTg : Total population 163,327, oF which Hindus are 
146,007 ; Moslems 13,777 and Christians 3,430, 

Delhi : Total population 636.246, of which Hindus are 
399,663 ; Sikhs 6.437 ; Jains 5,345 ; Moslems 206,060 and 
Chrisb'ans 16,969. 

Madras : Total population 46.575,670, oF which Hindus 
are 40,392,900; Mosltnvs 3.316.063 and Christians 1,770,328. 

N,-W. F. P. : Total population 2,425,076, of which 
Hindus are 142,977 ; Sikhs 42.510; Moslems 2,227,303 and 
Christians 12,213. 

Punjab: Total population 23,560.652, of which Hindus 
are 6.328.588 j Sikhs 3,064,166: Jains 35,284: BUDDHISTS 
5.723 : MolBlems 13,332 460 and Christians 414.788. 

United Provinces oF Agra and Oudh : Total population 
48,408,763. of which Hindus are 40.905.523 : Sikhfi 46,500 : 
Jaina 67,954 ; Moslems 7,101,927 and Chrutians 205,009. 
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INDIAN STATES 

TotaJ popuiatlon of 79*060^571 

Following ia tiic result of the cett^us in State* and agencies. 
Total population 79.080*571* of which Hindu* are 61*396,377 ; 
Sikhs 1.114.273 ; Jaina 7%*6I3 BUDDHISTS 56.841 : Moslema 
10,658.418; and Chrisiiana 2,431.091, 

Following are the details 

Assam States: Total population 625,006, of which Hindus 
are 273.390. Modems 24,600, Christians 46,^0, 

Baluchistan States; Total population 405,109* of which 
Hindus are 1*148. Moslems 393,885, 

Baroda State*: Total population 2.443,007, of which 
Hindus are 2,152.071, Sikhs 521. Jains 48*406, Zoroasliian^i 
7,127* Moslems 182,680. and Christians 7*262, 

Bengal State* : Total population 973,316. of which Hindus 
are 641,692, BUDDHISTS 14,532. Modems 312*619, Christians 
2.768. 

Bihar and Orissa States; Total population 4.651.076, of 
which Hindua are 4*193,878, Modems 19,807. and Christians 
74,613. 

Bombay States: Total population 4,468,343. of which 
Hindus are 3,921,056* Jains 87*368, Moslems 414*865. Zoroas- 
trians 1*468* and Christians 16,01 L 

Central India Agency: Total population 6,615,121}. of 
which Hindus are 5*635*466. Sikhs 1*426, Jaim 49,780, Moslems 
376*173, and Christians 10*476. 

Central Provinces States: Total population 2,483*214* of 
which Hindus are 1.788,401, Modems 23.254, and Christians 
51,701* 

Gwalior Slate: Total population 3*523.070* of which 
Hindus are 3.271.576, Jains 45*079* Moslems 204.297. and 
Christians 1,196. 

Hyderabad State; Total population 14,437,541* of which 
Hindus are 12,173.327. Sikhs 5*197* Jains 21.543. Moslems 
1,535*022, and ChrUtians 151*946. 
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Jutnritti ftzicj ECsshmir Sbate : T^oto] populitioit 3;646,244, 
of wJucli Hindus arc 734i607t SikliB'50.662, BUDDHISTS 36,725,. 
Modems 2.&]7,695. and Chriadan 2,177.. 

Mysore Statu? Tots! population 6 , 537 , 302 , of wHicK 

Hindus are 6,015,600, Moslems 398,626 and’ Oinstratis 

»,95a,6D. 

N.-W. F, P, (Agendes and tribal areas). Total popula- 
don 46,451 1 , of which Hindus arc 13,651, Modems 23,068, 
Sikha 5,425, and Christiana 4,266. 

Punjab States: Total papulation 4i910,005, of which 
Hindus are 2,27U33, Siklia 1,007,460, Modems 1,597.436. 
Christians 4,565, 

Rajputuna Agency: Total population 1 r.225,712, of 
which Hindus ate 9,57fli60S. Sikhs 41,605, Jains 300,746, 
Modems 1,069.325, and Christians 5,778, 

Sikkim Stater Total popu-latiun BUDDHISTS 109,651, 

United Provinces States r Total population 1,206,070, of 
which Hindus are 950,724, Moslems 252,131, Christian* 2,890. 

^X^estern India State* Agency t Total populatton 3,999,250. 
of which Hindu* are 3,246,603,. jaina 203,626,. Modems 
545,569, and. Christiana 1,396, 


COlONa OLCOTT AND BUODHiSH, ISHO 

The role which Colonel Olcott played in the revival of 
Buddhism in Ceylon ia *o important that w large work would 
need to be written to describe it adequately. On the arrival 
of H. P. B. and Colonel Olcoa in the klaud, at Galle on 
May 1 7th, 1.880, both of them, immediately identified them¬ 
selves with Buddhism by formally taking Pancha ^ and 
GO Openly avowing themselves as Buddhiata. Colonel Olcott 
»w how Buddhism was waning in the Island i. this wa* due 
to the apathy of the Buddhists who allowed theii children, to 

5 
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b? educateci in missiotiary schools^ where naturally constant 
propaganda was being made against Buddhism. The first 
worh^ therefore, which Colonel Olcott did was to organize 
an educational movement directed by Buddhists themselves, 
though of course with such Government grants as were pven 
to all schools, under whatsoever denominatiDnai management. 

This movement developed by leaps and boimds, and in 
an utterly strange way this American gentleman gathered 
to himself and hie work the leading Buddhist Priests of the 
Island. He had some mysterious magnetic quality which 
made the hearts of Buddhists open towards him. The move¬ 
ment which he initiated is a wonderfully powerful living 
memory in Ceylon to-day to him and to his workers. Among 
those who came to assist him are C, W* Leadbeatcr^ who 
started the Buddhist English High School, now the great 
Ananda College of Colombo, Charles F. Powell, Dr. J, 
Bowles Daly, F. L. Woodward, Mrs. Mus^us M. Higgins, 
and others. Many are those among the Sinhalese who rallied 
round the Colonel, but of these those who stirvivc are 
Anagarika H. Dharmapila and Mr. Peter de Abrew, 
the ton of his old friend William de Abrew, 

In 1 0&3 a savage attack was made by the Christians on 
a Buddhist procession in Colombo, and much rioting ensued. 
Colonel Olcott was invited by the Buddhists to assist them 
in their difftctilties, and he became practically their champion 
in the redress of their grievances. 

Fortunately the Governor of Ceylon at the time was 
Sir Arthur Gordon, later Lord Stsjimore. whom Colonel 
Olcott found greatly sympathetic, partly due to the fact of 
his own broadmindedness, and partly because he knew 
Mr, Sinnett and all that happened at Simla in connection 
with the H. P. B, phenomena, and also because he was 
somewhat interested in occultism and comparative religion. 

It was at an interview with the Governor on February 10, 

I fl84, that Colonel Olcott obtained a promise from him that 
the Buddhists should have their sacred day, the birth-day of 
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tLe Lord BuddliaF declared * public holiday* Xhe aisnlfi- 
Cftnce of this CAn scarcely be lealUed to-day. In 1663, 
Christian Protestant Missionaries completely dominated the 
Island. Only Christian holidays were recoguised by the 
Government as public holidays, Several instances happened 
of Buddhist boys in Christian schools who absented them- 
Bclves from school on certain Buddhist festivals who were 
punished by the headmasters for absence. This particularly 
happened to certain boys at the Wesalc festival of 1683. 
When, therefore, Colonel Olcott. as the result of of his worL, 
obtained for the Buddhists a public holiday on their chief 
festival, the natural result was that later both Hindus and 
the Muhammadans obtained the same right from the Govern¬ 
ment. Colonel Olcolt went as the representative of the 
Buddhists to interview the Colonial Secretary in London and 
was able to put the Buddhist view of affairs before him. 
In a few words, tbe services which he rendered to Buddhism 
will certainly never be forgotten by the Buddhists of Ceylon, 
who revere his memory, though they are fast forgetting the 
other Xheosophists who came to assist them in the name 
of Theosophy and the Masters. 

One remarkable and statesmanlike piece of work 
achieved by Colonel Olcott is the bringing together on a 
common platform the Buddhists of what are known as the 
Northern and Southern Churches. The document which he 
persuaded the representatives of both churches to sign is here 
reprinted for historical purposes, and it appears in his 
Buddhist Catechism. His writing of this work, which was 
endorsed by the High Priest Sumangala. was one of the 
most striking contributions to the resuscitation of Buddhism. 
The Catechism was first published in Sinhalese on July 24. 
l&fil, and later In English and several other languages. 
As this Catechism was too advanced for some children* a 
Ampler and more elementary one was prepared by C. W. 
Leadbeater. Colonel Olcott's Catechism has now gone 
through 44 English editions and probably more thar» that 
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number in Sinbaleae : and that of C. W. Leadbcater's tn 
Sinbaleae (up to 19 J 4 ) tbroiig^b 21 editioiu of Part and 
'J.6 editiDns of Part U. A striking incident in bis life tvas 
a Jotig visit to Japan in 18^9, where he did mneh to call 
out tbe vitality of various of the Buddhist sects in Japan. 
Xhe visit u narrated in a aepaiate article. A second articie 
describe® his brief visit of 169 Ip when he obUmed the 
sigEiatures of Japanese sects to hi* Buddhist Platform. 

C. jinarajadlsa in Thcotophisl, 


THE BCDDHA DISCUSSES LOVING T HOUGHT IN HIS 
DYING HOURS 

By Albert J. Edmunds. 

Scholar® who rely on the present recension of the Pali 
apt to say that the Buddha never mentioned the 
Lovc-tboughte when be wa® dying. But tbe oldest Chinese 
version of the Book of the Great Pinal Nirvana shew® that 
he did. This version was translated, about A.D, 300. from 
an Indian wiginal now lost. It was collected by fCasawara for 
Rhys Davids half a century ago. and tn his brst translation 
of dlls immortal Suttanta, (Oxford^ 1661) he <!p]Dtes th/> colla¬ 
tion. From this comparison it i® manifest that tbe Pali, as we 
have it. ha® been added to. Then why not Bubtracted from? 
*1 am not a Chmese scbotsir. but from die vocabuEuy of Jdarlez 
and other sources i have learnt the tdeographs for Tnettn-crHnm 
and Find them again and again m the ICusinva dying discooTses. 
Turn u, the Tmsbo Tripitaha (Tokyo. m44929. 55 vol®.. 
rpiacto, Vol. 1. pages 169- 172) and you will see these symboU, 
one or both. Kverol times. These are m tbe oldest known 
tet of the Parinirvina Sutra, tronslated by Po ti an. between 
A. D. 290 and 306. 

We know, from the Long Collection. Dialogue 19 iti tbe 
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Pill {but No. 3 in tbc Chinese versum of A, D. 4l3)i tli&t the Pity 
Meditation was being pmctiaed by the Bmhmnna in the 
Buddha's time 4 and from the Qaaoified Collecbon we know 
that cdi four of the Brahma-'Vibara were elw practised then. 
'Indeed the diaciples express estonishment to the Master that 
SDch was the case. (Bojjhanga SnipycttB., p. J17 in Ljeon 
Fecr's edition, and p. 197 m the Taisha Tripitaka, Vol. 2. for 
the hfth century Chinese). 

I wiU not odd to what 1 said in The S^ciddhisf ./Cnnuaf of 
Ceylon tn J926, except to say that oven if BraKmin philosophers 
devised the Pity-thoughts and perhaps the Lovc-thoUghts too, 
it was the Buddha who gave them currency by atamping 
them in the mint of his authority. It is in his image and 
likeness that they have gone around the world. ConseQuently, 
when jcfus said, "A new commandment i give unto you, 
that ye love one another." it was new to the Jewish believers 
thus addressed, but already £ve humhed years old in India* 

As this may be my farewell speech in the service of OUr 
common Master, I wish to make it strong by making it short. 
I will therefore end by earnestly beseeching all those who 
know Chinese to lose no time in translating the Four Agamas. 
Don't forget to add the oldest versiona of the Book of the 
Great Final Nirvana, the Dhammapada and the itivuttaka. 


GLEANINGS 

More Asoka Inscripuons, 

A culdvalor's search for '‘hidden treasures" resulted in 
discovery of two Asoka edicts bi the vicinjty of KophaL 
a tawTL which is the headquarters of the district of the same 
Jisijie in the Jagir of Nawab 5alar Jung Bahadur in EL H* 
the Nizam's Dominions. Hanappa* a Kunbi of I He place in 
the course of treasure-hunting, came across two Brahmi 
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inscriptions one carved on the Cavimath Rock and the other 
on the Palkigundu Hill and thinking that these would give 
some clue to the hidden treasures he approached a local 
resident, Mr. Narayana Rao Sastri to interpret them. As the 
characters were rather indistinct Mr. Sastri could not make 
out the inscriptions and therefore referred the matter to the 
Archseological Department of the Nizam's Government. 

The editing of these inscriptions was given to Professor 
R. L. Turner of the London University who in his remarks 
says that the two inscriptions "which were originally identical 
represent another version of the minor edict of Asoka already 
known in slightly different form at Rupnath, Sahasram. Bairat, 
Brahmagiri, Siddapura, Jatingarameswara and Maski". The 
Cavimath inscription is completely legible and the difference 
between the wording of this version and those of other places 
has been studied in the most scholarly manner by Prof. 
Turner. Of the inscriptions on Palkigimdu Hill, about two 
miles distant from Cavimath. only a few Aksaras (letters) 
are still legible, but such as they are they agree exactly with 
those of Covimath and there can be little doubt that the two 
inscriptions were originally identical. The new version of 
Cavimath and Pakigundu agrees generally with the northern 
and Siddapura versions. The Bairat inscription is unfor- 
timately very defective, but as far as it is legible it agrees 
almost exactly word for word (though not in phonetic and 
grammatical details) with that of Cavimath. 

— Advance. 

Generous Offer. 

Rs. 1.00.000 for Buddhist Education. 

TLe following extract from the proceedings of the 
Government of Burma in the Education Department is pub¬ 
lished for general information : 

"His Excellency the Governor of Burma, acting with his 
Ministers, desires to acknowledge the generous offer made by 
U. Maung C 3 d, Landowner, Thonze, of a sum of Rs. 1.00.000, 
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the interest of which is to he utilized for the following 
charitable purpose:— 

1. To grant annually sums totalling Rs. 325 to success^ 
ful candidates in the Patamange, Patamalat and Patamag 3 a 
examinations. 

2. To grant Rs. 1,000 yearly for the maintenance of the 
phongyis of the Ma-soyein Kyaimg Daik at Mandalay who 
are employed as teachers of the Buddhist Scriptures for 
preparing candidates for the annual Patamabyan examina* 
tion. Any surplus is to be utilized for digging tanks and 
wells and building outhouses in the monastery compound. 

3. To grant annually Rs. 375 to the Thuvana Bhumi 
Ahumi Pari-yatti TTiathana Hita Society, Thaton. for the main¬ 
tenance of learned pongyis employed in teaching Buddhist 
Scriptures and conducting the Pariyatti examinations. 

If the Ma-so-yein Kyaung Daik or the Pari-yatti Society 
is dissolved the grant will be paid to some other suitable 
society, for the maintenance of learned pongyis. 

4. To grant a stipyend of Rs. 60 per annum, every four 
or five years, to a poor male student who has passed first 
of such students in the High School Final Examination to 
enable him to prosecute further studies in the Rangoon 
University. 

5. To give an annual donation of Rs. 500 to the 
Rangoon General Hospital for the purchase of European 
medicines for the treatment of poor patients. 

6. To build new hospitals or dispensaries on certain 
conditons. 

7. To grant an annual contribution of Rs. 50 each to 
the Dufferin Hospital. Rangoon, and the Leper Asylums at 
Rangoon. Moulmein and Mandalay. 


—New Burma. 



CORRESPOHDEliCE 

The Editor, Navayaha. Honolulu, 

Dear Sir. 

1 bAve received a few days ago a typescript of the first 
iesue of Navayana. Vou are named as the Editor,, and you 
I thank for letting me see what,, in it, yon have done and are 
contemplating doing. You send no accornpanying word 
asking me for any comment on it. That being so^ 1 will not 
comment unasked, although there arc several thing* I could 
Say. I will only ask you to make one correctian, because it 
ia a misleading statement about myself alone. You have 
classed me, together with men named Payne, Goddard, Gout, 
Humphreys, as resembling them in being an “outstanding 
Buddhist", 

I am not and nevet have been a Buddhist, as you and 
those men understand the term. 1 have never been, by creed, 
Hlnayanist or. Mahayanist. Hence still less can I be trtdy 
called "outstanding'", imless you mean '"outside atanding** 
Buddhism—a very different thing {indeedf —Editor). Moreover 
as one “writing about Buddhism", [ have come to conclusions 
as to what is genuine and what is decadent Buddhism which 
are so widely dilTerent form tfaeirs, that it is less misleadiDg to 
leave me entirely out. of youj list \ even it you mean by it 
'"writers about Buddhism"", 

May 15 th, 1932, 

Yours faithfully, 

C. A. F. Rhys Davids. 



NOTES AND NEWS 

Second Batch of Bhkkhus to Europe, 

Wt are glad to announce th,at tte second batch of 
Bhikkhus to Emopo reached London on the 27th Jidy last. 
They will continue the work of expounding the Dhamma 
to the people of Europe. The first historic mission consiBCed 
of Bhikkhua from Ceylon and it is a matter for rejoicing that 
India, the birthplace of Buddhism, has contributed the second 
batch. London Buddhists, are. indeed, extremely fortunate 
in getting two such brilliant acholars like Pandit REhula 
Sankrityayana and Revd. Ananda, The former was a well 
known figure in Behar even before Kc entered the BuddhlBt 
Order having served his motherland in various capacities. 
At the Gaya Congress it was he who gave us hTs powerful 
support in OUT fight for the recovery of the Mahabodhi 
Temple at Buddhugaya. In addition to being a Pali Scholar 
he is a brilliant Sanskrit. Chinese and Tibetan scholar 
as well. He had also done a good deal of research 
work in Astronomy and Mathematics. He visited Lhassa 
as a Buddhist mendicant and studied Tibetan Buddhism 
through original Tibetan sources. He is* therefore, one 
of the few Bhikklius who can claim to have a thorough 
grasp of both forms of Buddhism. Revd. Ananda is a 
graduate of the Lucknow University, and U was only 
after he was fully convinced of the grcatnew of the bhikkhu 
life that he became a monk. Both of them made a complete 
study of the Tripitaka under the able guidance of Ven. L. 
Dhammananda. High Priest. Printipal, Vidyalankara College. 
Ceylon. Taking all these into consideration, we have no 
hesitation in saying that in these bhikkhus Europe wiU 
have two fine represenUtivea of the Sangha. We can well 
expect them to observe the noble traditions of the Great 
Order which had. in bygone days, carried the message of 
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BuddKjsm to every kaown country of the wo rid r With the 
good-Will Bnd co-operation of the workers in London, wr 
are contident that the two hhikkhus will he able to accom¬ 
plish much for the cause. We vrish them every success in 
their noble undertaking, 

*««**« 

Centenary of Col, H. S, Qijocm’* 

ElxactLy hundred years have poeaed since the birth of 
Cok Olcott whose name Lb so familiar to the Buddhists of 
Ceylon for his manifold services to them. Though an 
American by birth, he was an Easterner by temperament and 
conviction, and spent the best portion of his strenuous life 
working for the revival of Eastern culture. Ceylon in par¬ 
ticular owes him a deep debt of gratitude. He came there 
at a time when Christianity was in the zenith of its power. 
In the face of Christian propaganda supported in many 
instances by the Government, the Buddhists were in a 
hopeless position. The fortunes of their religion and 
culture were in the wane. Their hopes, however, faintly 
revived as a result of the famous Christian-BuddhisC 
Controversy at Panadura. This ended in a glorious 
victory to Revd. Migettuwatte Gunananda, the greatest orator 
of his time. While yet in America, a copy of the 
Debate came into the hands of Col, Olcott who was so 
surprised at the masterly arguments of Gunananda. 
He visited Ceylon in I860 and immed.iately identified himself 
with the Buddhist cause and gave that much needed impetus 
to the revival movement which had just been started by the 
illustrious High Priest Sri SumatigaJa, Migettuwatte Gvina- 
nanda and others. Accepting Buddhism as his future faith, 
he travelled a]] over Ceylon addressing hundreds of meetings 
and the enthusiasm created was phenomenal. He waa ably 
assisted by H. Dharmapala ^now Venable Sri Devamitta 
Dhammapala), who translated his speeches into Sinhalese 
and thus they became associated in this great revival. 
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Later on CoL Olcott started a Buddhist educational move¬ 
ment* the heneBctal results of which are visible to-day» His 
Buddhist catechism was enthusiastically taken up in all 
Buddhist schools. For some time he helped the Maha Bodhi 
Society as its Director and was greatly attached to its 
founder, who was his constant companion at that time. 
Though Col. Olcott passed away many years ago. the sweet 
memory of his good work still remains fresh, and the 
Buddhists of Ceylon will remember with gratitude the great 
American who adapted their religion and helped in a great 
measure to raise themselves up to the position in which they 
find themselves to-day. 

Cost of im Buddhist Mission in England. 

At this time of depression* the miaeion that has been 
sent to England is a heavy burden on the resources of the 
M. B. Society. Trade depreflaion and other causes have de¬ 
prived the Society of practically all avenues of income. But 
its faith in the mission and its ultimate good to Europe as a 
whole, has not diminished and the results so far achieved 
have encouraged it to shoulder this great responsibility once 
again. “The Gift of Truth cicels all other said the 

Blessed One ; so the Society is making this greatest of all gifts 
to the people of Europe and it is the duty of all Buddhists 
to take a share in this meritorious work. Mrs. Mary Foster 
whose princely contributions kept the Mission going* is no 
longer among the living i and the Venerable Dhammapala who 
was the other principal supporter is now a Bhikkbu and is 
without any income. It. therefore, devolves on other Bud¬ 
dhists to carry on the work which they had so unselfishly 
carried on with their own resources, as long as they were 
able. If each Buddhist contributes regularly a small sum, 
there will be no cause for aniiety. What is required is a 
genuine desire on the part of the Buddhist public to help 
in a good cause and if that Is generated the required money 
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will come automatically. The greatness of Buddhist couri' 
tries ia due to the heritage of the Dhamms which they had 
received frem their ancestorg and they should take pride 
in JUseminating it among all mankind for their happiness 
as well- Do not proernstittate but decide to-day to add your 
mite for the continuance of the Buddhist Mission tn England^ 

Hoflif Mft. Sarbanamda Barua helps the M, B, S. 

What a person having scanty resources but a large heart 
and determination can accomplish for the cause of Buddhist 
work, has been well demonstrated by our friend Mr. Sarba- 
nanda Barua of Chittagong, Some years ago when the appeal 
for funds to build the Mulagandhakuti V^ihara was sent out, 
he started sending Ra„ 5/- every month. With dock-like 
regularity he continued to send this amount on the first of 
each month and by the time the Vihara was completed he 
had paid no less than Rs, 500/-. So hia name finds an 
honoured place among the chief contributors to the Vihara 
Fund. When the appeal for the fsipatana Sanghivisa was 
sent to him he at once agreed to bear the cost of one room, 
and now he has made arrangements to build a cottage of 
his own at the holy place which will ultimately lapse to the 
Society, This is a record of genuine charity for which one 
cannot but have profound admiration. Here ra a worthy 
example for other Buddhists to follow, 

• •••** 

Mrs, Rhys Davids her Trl;l Colours. 

As the readers will notice from Mrs. Rhys Davids' letter 
published elsewhere, she has declared in unambiguous words 
that she is not a Buddhist. We are glad that this disclaimer 
has at last come, belated though it is. Neither has she any 
liking for Buddhism, she merely writes *'oboul Buddhism/^ In 
other words* it is her profession just aa the profession of the 
Ovil Servant or the Lawyer, We know how much love there is 
in the Civil Servant for this country and the Lawyer for hia 
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client. If simple-minded Buddhists fancied her to be a 
Buddhist because of her appeals for funds to publish Pili 
books, they were sadly mistaken and she laughs them to 
scorn in her old age. Yet she wants them to believe that ^ 
she is the imquestioncd authority on Buddhadhamma. In 
this, however, she is mistaken. They know her well enough 
now. Besides, as pointed out by one of the Professors in 
the Calcutta University, neither among Buddhist scholars nor 
among the intellectual classes her present-day writings are 
taken seriously. Christian Missionaries bent on saving the 
souls of the heathens may gloat over her rubbish but no 
serious minded person will fail to notice what has gone 
wrong with her when they read her latest books, if they 
will, indeed, have the patieiu:e to go through half of her 
“jargons.** 

Chan Htoon Aung of Akyab. 

This man is an arrogant blustering bully. Month after 
month he spends a couple of rupees to print a few scores 
of a half sheet foolscap size paper on the so-called 
Abhidhamma and blutfs the ignorant Arakanese by braying 
that he is the only Abhidhamma scholar in existence. In 
almost every sheet he drags in the name “Dhammapala** 
and *’01cott** and confounds the poor people by uttering 
untruths about the two Buddhist workers. By continuous 
braying of his knowledge of **esoteric philosophy** he has 
succeeded in throwing dust on the inquiring Arakanese 
about the Maha Bodhi Fund, which was raised by the late 
Colonel Olcott to help the work of the Indian Maha Bodhi 
Society. The Maha Bodhi Fund was deposited in the name 
of the Trustees in the Akyab branch of the Bank of Bengal, 
now the Imperial Bank of India, one of whom is our friend. 
The other Trustees are dead and gone, the contributors to 
the fund are all dead, and Chan Htoon Aung is the only 
surviving trustee. He does not submit a report of the trust 
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fund, and docs not *ay wtat he has done with the sacred 
money« TTie CToJornbo Maha Sodhi Society and the 
MandaJay Maha Bodhi Society, both delivered their 
respective funds to the Maha Bodhi Society of India thirty 
years ago. Why does not this man act honestly and 
uprightly and submit a statement if the money is in th^ Bank ? 
The modem Arakanese are utterly indifferent as to w^t 
has ^ppened to the fund. The Arakanese who contributed 

^ L dead. Chan Htoon Aungl let ua know 

whether you have appropriated the sacred trust fund for 
your personal use. Don’t be a bully and intimidate the poor 
I^oplc and mislead them by uttering untruths about 
"Dhammapala” and "Olcott.*' 

Mb. Neel HEWAViTAR.NE in Calcutta. 

Mr. Nee] Hewavitame, Genera] Secretary of the Ceylon 
Maha Bodhi Society and a Trustee of the Ven. Sti Devamitta 
Dliammapala paid a short visit to Calcutta during August 
last. He was accompanied by his wife. The main purpose 
of their visit was to meet the Venerable Dhammapala 
whom they had not seen after he had entered the Order. 
After^ visiting Holy Isipatana they left for Colombo by 
S.S. “Manora" on the 2&lh August. 

The Secretarv's Vistt to Australia. 

Brahmachari Devapriya, Secretary of the Indian Maha 
Bodhi Society. La expected to pay » short visit to Australta 
as the representative of the Venerable Sri Devamitta 
Dharnmapala to see one of his oldest friends them who is 
now in failing health. He is expected to return in about 
one and half months. 

Lest We Forget. 

The Birthday Anniversary of the late Mrs. Mary Foster 
falls On the 2 ] st of this month, hut instead of this, as pre¬ 
viously decided, the Society will observe her death 
Anniversary which falls on the 19th December. The 
irreparable loss Sustained by the demise of this great 
benefactress is becoming more apparent as years roll by. 
She has left this mortal world for a happier place but the 
sweet memory of her munificence will ever remain fresh 
among the grateful Buddhists. 
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Maha Bodhi Journal, 


5/a/emenf o/ ReccipU and Expenditure 

July, m2. 

Rz££irTS. 

Rb, a. p. 

3ub(>oipHcKi 112 1[ ^ Sump 

Life EubiBcriptiori <if Qr. Paper 

Pairs Mall (bsEsncc) 65 0 0 Petty Exp. 

Rb, 177 n 5 


for the monfA of 


Expenses. 

Ra, A- P. 

.32 D 0 

. 97 6 3 

0 6 6 
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Maha BODf^ SOOETV, 

Sfofemenf of ReceipU and Expenditure for the monfA of 
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Rs. A. P, 

Vihsis Dattstiona— 

W. O, Gunsjalne I 0 (1 

R. F. Fonaeka I 0 0 

Collected by Mrs. Mr 
Rr ii. I>iaa fTonti tbe 
iriria of Kandy GirU' 

School .r. 50 0 0 

Mrt. M. R. Sr Diaa 10 0 0 

D. Kr Bsrus for csndlei 
fw Viksrs „* 2 0 0 

Charity heoi 55 fl 0 

Book s/t. 

Sale of Booki Ac Poet 
Card* at Sarcath 2D 15 0 

at Csteutta i-- 3tf 12 0 

Giant from Diatricl 
Board, Benarc* for 
Free School «1 Sar^ 
nath—for April and 
May ... ZD 0 D 

(A, Dharmapala Tritat) 
for SamanerM Eit^ 
pense* ... .., Z50 D 0 

Dhsmmacskka Feelival 

a/c. :— 

Cecileehamy Upaaika ... 5 0 6 

C. A, Sarnelia Appn- 
haxny ... 2 0 0 
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Hall rent ... ... JO 0 0 
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Rb. a. p. 

Sarnath ViKara ft/c. 

Pay of Durwan ... 12 0 0 

Candle*. IncenH. poliah 
Ghee, oil etc. ... 15 5 9 

Samsth Mr Br 5. a/c. 

Salary ... ... 60 0 0 

Stationery ... ... 0 2 0 

Pofltsse h. Tele^am ... I8 5 3 
Land Revenue 4 notice 
elEr far Maha Dodhi 
Land ... ... 5 II 3 

Gaya ExpenacB :— 

Alloarsnce of Prieat ... 30 Q 0 
Salatic* of Tcachen Ac 
Servanla ... ... I6 lO 0 

Madras Expenfles 

For fence etc. round 

Madraa land ... |A5 0 0 

AUnwance for Pricit ... 50 8 0 
H. En The Govemor't 

visit to fMimath ... II 13 D 
Free School a/c. i— 

Pay of Teacher ... 15 Q D 

SBmalfi Institute a/c.;— 

Salaries ... .... 78 0 0 

Stalioneiy, Books. Oil. 

Soap. Towel, cuitsin* 64 0 3 
Food Expcneca ... ... I09 3 0 

Ubraiy s/c. 

Iron Gale ... .... 3D 0 0 


Carried over 


Carried over 


...405 9 3 
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Expensu. 


R». A, P, 


Rs. A. P. 


Brougtit forward 458 3 0 
Seat rent for May & 

June ... ... 60 0 0 

Houae rent for July ... 82 B 0 
Intereat from A. Canny 
for April & May ... 410 0 0 


Brought forward ... 405 9 3 
Sarnath Carden Eapa. :— 

Wages of Mali, and 

Coolies . 35 0 0 

Manure for garden ... 25 8 0 

Earthen pota etc. ... 8 5 9 

Mot. & repairs to same 5 I 0 

Mr. Devapriya*s Exps. ... 16 6 6 

DKammafakha Festival 

•/c. 71 3 9 

Calctttta Expmaet t— 


Fomiture ... ... 18 2 0 

Repair* to Beniapukor 


house ... ... 41 8 0 

Library a/c. ... ... 24 13 0 

Electric BUI ... ... 22 2 6 

Jessop & Co. roof 

repair a/c. ... ... 200 0 0 

Cas bUl . 7 5 3 


Printing Pamphleta At 
letter heads ... 300 0 0 

Postage At Telegrama ... 26 2 9 
Book Agency a/c. 

Stamps ... ... 4 0 0 

Charity to Pom wemen 2 0 0 

Late Mr. Mookerjee'a 
funeral Ai dana etc. ... 20 9 9 

Repairs a/c. ... ... 22 13 0 

Miscellaneous a/c. ... 31 15 6 
Picture painting in Vlhara 

WaU 110 

Coats etr^ for servants ... 8 12 0 

Dhammarakka celehratian 4 6 6 

Salary At allowance ... 84 10 0 

Balrampur a/c. ... 7 2 0 

Secretary's train fate At 

expenses ... ... 18 II 3 

Mr. Devapriya a/c. ... 2 15 0 

Wlmalananda a/c. ... 17 10 6 

Food a/c. ... ...^3 0 


Rs. 1.010 II 0 


Rs. 1.770 4 6 


BooIca Received for Review 

I. Buddhist Studies by Dr. Bimala Chum Uw. MJV.. Ph D.. B.L. 

^ Rtxi Cut Temples Around Bombay by K. H. Vakil. L.L.B.. B.A. 
3. Aspects of Mahayaita Buddhism and its Relation to Fiinayana by Dr. 
Nalinaksha Dutta. M.A.. P.R.S., PhJ)., DXUtt. 
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Founded by the Anacardca H. Dharmapaia 
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"Go ye, O Bhikkhii^t ^nd uJon^fer forih for ihe gain o/ the 
many, for the welfare of the monj/j, in cotnpaaaion for the world, 
for the goodr hr fhe Sflin, for the Welfare of gode and tnerir 
Proclaim, O Bktkkhas. the Doctrine gloriaue, preach ye a 
life of holiness. perfect and pure/'—M ahavAgga. Vinaya 

PjTAICA. 

VoL 40. ] ocroBEa, ^ ^ i n,. lo. 


THE nRST ilNNIVERSART OF THE MULAGAKDHAKUTt VIHARA 

At the rc<iue«t of a large number of friends who desire to 
take part in the above function, the celebration has been 
postponed till the third week of December. This being a 
holiday period, it is more convenient for visitor* from Buddhist 
coiinPies lo visit India. The piogramme, as announced, will 
consist of a Buddhist convention. Procession, Mela and Elxhibi- 
don. The Holiest of the Holy Relics of the Lord Buddha 
which were kept enshrined within a stupa at Taiila for 20 
centuries and were presented lo the Maha Bodhi Society by 
the Government of India, will be exhibited for worship. 

DO NOT FAIL TO VISIT THE HOLY PLACES AND 
, TAKE PART IN THIS GREAT FESTIVAL, 











RETURN OF BUDDHISM TO INDIA 

By Vbn. Sri Devamitta Draxmapala. 

The Law of Righteousness has triumphed. Twenty-five 
Hundred years ago Our Lord Buddha preached the Law of 
Righteousness and the principles of Universal Brotherhood. 
The Noble Eight-fold Path shows the way to realise i)crfect 
happiness here on this earth by means of Sila, Samadhi and 
Pragna. The first two principles of the Eight-fold path are:— 
Sammadi^i and Samma Sankappo. The former enunciates 
the Law of Cause and Effect and the latter of renunciation, 
universal love and hannlessness. Wis^lom grows only on the 
foundation of harmlessness, compassion and love. A religion 
that is de\’oid of these three principles of renunciation, ahimsa 
and love lack the principle of Wisdom. AXTien Our Lord Buddha 
visited Kapilavastu after his attainment of Buddhahood with 
his band of disciple—Bhikkhus—He went begging from door 
to door, and His father. Raja Suddhodana hearing that his 
son is begging food from people, felt aggrieved and approached 
Our Lord and said that princes of Ikshvaku clan have never 
begged and our Lord thereupon said **my race have always 
begged'* and what is that race His father asked? He said, 
“the race of the Buddhas*’. From the very commencement of 
HLs mission of Love and Compassion our Lord made no dis¬ 
crimination between high and the low. Everyone was the object 
of His tender solicitude. So long as Buddhism was flourishing 
in this land there w'as no question of untouchability among 
Buddhists. High and the low were admitted into the Order. 
There was a feeling of universal love wherever Buddhism had 
penetrated. The principal disciples of Buddha were all Brahmins 
and He had 1,350 them who formed the Sangha and He 
had 500 princes who also joined Him. During the period 
Buddhism rri^^ in In^ tbc Law of Righteousa^ prevailed. 
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Companion was tbc key-note of tlif Dharma, Hatred and 
anger were all suppressed. Lord Duddha taught that '^Hatred 
does not cease by hatred, hatred ceases by Love'*. He further 
taught that the Dhamma is supreme—that no Cod, Braimiih 
or Mara can violate that supreme Law. He who does e\iL he 
suffers, he W'ho does good he reaps the reward thereof* There¬ 
fore he taught the uselessness of animal sacriEces of bodily 
mortiEcation and of meaningless rituals. The one doctrine 
that differeotiates Buddhism from all other religions is the doc¬ 
trine of Anatma. AU other religion show that there is a per¬ 
manent Atma residing witliin the body of man. Buddha dis¬ 
covered by His supreme omniscience that no such Attna could 
exist. ITiat man is a compound of the Eve filrandhBs that he 
lives by the power of karmic tliought. Therefore He taught 
that man can develop good thoughts and avoid evil thoughts. 
For 1700 y ears in India there was no question of untouchability 
in His Religion. Everyone was allowed to approach the Lord 
and even the sweeper could approach him, talk to him and if 
he want he could also enter the Holy order* The supremDC>' 
of the ludivldual was emphasised* No man was low because 
of his caste* Tt is not caste that makes a man great, it is the 
noble character that elevates man. He rejected the pretentions 
of Brahmins who assert that they were supreme because they 
came from the mouth of Brahma. He shows the stupidity of 
this assertion hy biological law* For the Erst time the 
supremacy of the Brahmins was promulgatec! just 1700 year^ 
after the parinirvana of our Lord* Sa4ikarachaTya preached a 
Deo-Brahnmnism. He revived animal sacriEces and asserted that 
Brahman is supreme* Fram that period onwards the Law of 
Righteousness received a set-back. He preached especlalty 
agninst Buddhism ; and the common tradition is that he was 
responsible for the destruction of Buddhism in India. Two 
hundred years after Sankarachar3''a neo-Brahmanism progressed, 
Buddhists were subject to terrible persecution and the masses 
Sank into oblivion. One caste alone rose np* The cohesiveiiess 
of Aryan ijolity was disturbed. Two or three ceuturies later 
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the destmctivc hands frutd Arabiai aind Persia invaded the north¬ 
west province of India like a devastating tornado. 

Buddhists suffered as well as Brahmans. Viharas and 
temples were all destroyed. Libraries were burnt and the 
Bhikkhus who were dweliLug in the Viharas were all massacred 
and Buddhism w^ent out of existence. The solidarity of the 
Indian people was for the first time disturbed by Sankara and 
his coUeagues. During Sod years T^Iohammedanism had pre¬ 
vailed Arj'an civilisation was entombed. Semitic civilisation and 
Semitic ideas prevailed. India to-day ia in reality founded on 
Arab ideas. Existing manners^ customs, dress have been 
inffuenced by the Arab and Persian domination. 

The self-sacrificc of the saintly Mahatma Gandhi has opened 
the eyes of the people as to the terrible injustice done to the 
sixty millions of the ao-called untouchables. We believe that 
henceforth the great Law of Compassion will prevail and that 
the sublime doctrine of the all merciful Lord Buddha will be 
taken up by the people of India. If Buddhism returns to the 
land of its birth, India will have the sympathy of the people of 
Chinn, Japan, Cajnbodia and other Buddhist countries, India 
will then become the holy laud associated with the sacred 
memory of the Tathagata. If people will only without prejudice 
study the Dhamma of the Talhagata Sammosambuddha they 
will find how lofty the principles are compared to other sectarian 
religions. The doctrine that he taught is based upon common 
sense* on scjeutific rationalisiTi, on the law of righteous wisdom. 
We therefore hope that the yoiinger generation iu India will 
take up aerknisly the study of the Buddha Dhartna which Is 
now prevailing in Burma, Ceylon, Siam and Tibet. We there¬ 
fore emphasise that if India is again to become a great nation it 
cannot progress without the progressive doctrine of the all com¬ 
passionate Teacher of Nirvana and the Law. What He taught 
for 45 years is embodied in a three Hue gatha:— 

SabEie papassa akaranam, kusaUiSSa upasampada, Sacitta 
panyodapanam, etap Buddhana ^lasa^a1lI. 
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The first is avoid doing evil, second, increase in doing good, 
and the third purify ones own heart, this is the teaching of 
the Buddhas.” 


BUDDHISM IN THE NEW WORLD 

Prof. OM. Lind, Ph.D., F.R.S. 

In Latin-Amcrica. as in most countries of the Western 
world. Buddhism is roost welcome, and we may add, is yet to 
have its lime of predominance there. We have of this fact 
exceptional proofs having toured the twenty-four South 
American Republics several times over during the past ten 
years. 

Not verily so in North America, But we would venture 
to say that the reason of being so is rather the total lack of 
exposition made there of what is really meant by Buddhism. 
Buddhism, in general, is therefore confused and mistaken with 
a multifarious Theosophlsm, and our own experience of several 
years of close contact with learned circles in the U.S.A. has 
proved abundantly that the mere word Buddhism or to 
mention BUDDHA is more than sufficient to produce an ill 
effect towards one who would so venture. This is obviously the 
direct outcome of the Christian missionaries confessions of 
presumed personal experiences in our midsts throughout the 
Elast. We are looked upon as the most irrelevant bigots and 
the most superstitious creatures on the face of this earth. 
Then, the mere assumption that one comes from India is 
enough to put us on the same level of the dozens of spook- 
mongers proceeding from the E>ast—pr es u m ptually so—and 
odds of so-called “Fakeers” from India. In this respect 
exceptions are notably few, otherwise we are expected to be 
wonder-working “Mahatmas'* and are at the same time exposed 
to the cumbersome and difficult task of avoiding being mistaken 
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With a Zanoni.* a Tucheguni’ Lama or any mysterious Saints 
of the now so popular fictions of Mrs. Besant or Mr. Rudyard 
Kipling. 

The slow and unsteady way how the two or three frail and 
precarious Buddhist groups now established in the U3.A. are 
faring is proof enough that the land is rather hostile to us in 
more than one way. Then, if we add to that the unbrotherly 
regards of the Christians towards our ideas and activities, we 
will have explained why we cannot feel very confident of any 
bright prospect in so imcomely an atmosphere. America is a 
land of extreme liberty only if you can manage to live free 
from every contact with everybody ; if not. you will soon be 
inade to understand that you are not at your right place, and 
if you are an “Oriental” (a synonym for Cooli. Opium smoker 
or anything despised by a white man) that will sviffice to 
make you deserve more than you would care to receive in 
despise. 

But in Latin America the masses are on a fair average 
much more cultivated than in any other country in the world. 
They are “Culture conscious*'. The best title there 'is to be an 
Intellectual , one of the characteristic modem intelligentzia 
with its strong eurasian spirit. TTiesc form a caste there greater 
in number than in the rest of the world put together. Then 
religious intransigency is on its way to decline and is in no way 
comparable with that met with in the LJ3.A. for example. 
This, of course, is said in terms of generally speaking. 

No where in the world have we meet better chsuices for 
diffusing Buddhism than in Latin-America. for there the 
Christian religion is fast becoming but the shadow of its past 
grandeur and power, and its values are irremisibly viewed in 
their utter failure as means of social uplift and edification or 
even of stabOization now that its normal life has run its course 

• A pemiaage in tKe book ‘’Zsnoni.’* by Bulwer Lsrtton. 

t Abo • personase in the book "Men. gods and beaata,** by Ferdinand 
Oaaendowsky. 
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of consecrated ethics, and in giving the individual a mental 
character and sane fundament for a truly noble behaviourism. 

The Latin-American mind is most distinguished for its 
talents and its special disposition for a rationalism of the 
highest standard. These facts alone do provide a sure 
ground for the successful implantation of Buddhism there, 
sfrecially in view of the fact that they are actually strongly 
longing for a substitute for the effete morals of the dis¬ 
ordered West in which they have practically lost all faith. 
An intelligent campaign there would prove more than 
satisfying, that is to say. a di^sion work on strict rationalistic 
lines, which implies preferably Panna, and based on a good 
knowledge of the Spanish language as a primary condition. 
We would not recommend Samadhi and Sila orientations 
in Latin-America at the start, for it would be trying to reap too 
much without due preparation of the grounds, and Panha is 
preferable to the Latin American mind in what it implies- 
analysls of the highest order in super-psychology and specvJa- 
tion in the deepest of the realm of philosophy, activity for 
which it is particularly gifted. Our own experience leads us 
to be quite assured that Bhikkhus well prepared for the pur¬ 
poses would meet with the best results, as ground there is 
precisely what we would call propitious. 

In view of such bright prospect we tried to invite a few 
Bhikkhus for this work, at our home in Panama, and in Cuba 
latterly, but the lack of means in getting the Bhikkhus here 
constrained us to postpone the project. 

The conditions that should be fulfilled in a three years* 
course are the following: 

A thorough knowledge of World history ; Higher mathe¬ 
matics. history of thought in the West ; Spanish, 
and a fair knowledge of French ; a fair under¬ 
standing of Latin-Amcrican life, customs and 
psychology ; a general knowledge of up-to-date 
physical sciences ; capacity in leadership ; oratory ; 
criticisTn of the Bible and Western thought. 
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This cGU7se mlgKt deserve La be taken into accaiitit when 
the Buddhist University begins its activities. Meanwhile, we 
would gladly give fuTther particulars on the same eubjecL to 
persons interested. 

San Ricardo Atta 19, 

Santiago de Cuba. 


BUDDHIST NUNS 
M. M. Salanave. 

There were nuns—virgin women belonging to different 
religionj—who took various vows as chastity, obedience and 
poverty, in ancient days as now» Herodotus wrote oF them 
and there is an aecount of an Elgyptian “Lady Abbes* of 
Nuns“ who lived at the time of Rameses IL 

There are a good many nnna among the Buddhists 
to-day, some in Ceylon, Burma and Nepal, and a very large 
sisterhood esists I understand in Thibet. There are also 
many nuneries in Japan connected with the various sects, 
eeveia] of which belong to the Zen. Since, during my 
sojourn m Japan I lived only in Zen temples 1 only became 
acquainted with Zen nuns although I often saw the others 
upon the streets. With their shaven heads and dress, very 
much like that of the monks, it is often difficult to tell the 
difference between monks and nuns ejtcept that the features 
of the nuns are Usually 6ner. 

While living at Daitokuji, famous old Zen temple in 
Kyoto s suburbs, a priest took me to call one day upon the 
Abbess of a most interesting Zen nunnery, Hokyojl, meaning 
precious heavenly mirror” temple. Every proper name in 
Japan, it might be explained, has a meaning and most of 
them are poetical and altogether charming. 

Hokyoji was hrst founded to provide a religious retreat 
for ladies of the Impend family who might desire to retire 
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from a worldly life to one of religious devotion, meditation 
and contemplation. As die years passed gradually restric¬ 
tions Were lifted so tKat now other women than those of the 
Ejnperor's menage are permitted to enter. However, all 
novices must be of noble birth. Tlie present Abbess ts 
daughter of a Count as was the beautiful young mm who 
Was to have succeeded her but who died since 1 left Japan. 

Tlic beautiful old temple is full of priceless treaBurea 
most of them gifts from the royal family through the 
successive centuries. During many delightful and unforget- 
ablc hours spent at Holsyoji the Abbess told me many 
interesting incidents in its long history. Indeed because of 
my absorbing interest she caused its complete history to be 
written In Japanese which had never yet been published 
although moat important Japanese temples have their 
histories printed in brochure form. 

How and why the temple was named Hohyoji, or 
precious heavenly mirror temple is especially interesting. 
Centuries ago a fisherman found washed up on the shore a 
beautiful Image of fCwannon, Japan's Madonna or Mother 
of Mercy/' The image held in ita hands a mirror instead of 
the usual sacred lotus. Now the miitor i* a sacred object 
in Japan belonging to Sbintoiam, their national religion. It 
Was therefore natural that the simple fisherman should think 
that the Shinto Sun-goddess Isa had incarnated from this 
particular image of Kwannon holding a mirror, so he sent it 
as B gift to the Kmperor. Later, when the Emperor Kcgan s 
daughter came to found her temple he gave het the image. 
TTiu* it was the temple was named Hokyoji, precious 
heavenly mirror temple. 

During Kyoto's period of greatest heat—July and August 
preched atop a miniature mountain outside Kyoto. Enputuji 
means Complete Happiness, and for me it fulfilled its name 
truly. The master of Enpukuji is a famous Zen teacher, and 
the Abbot of MyoshinjL one of Japan's largest Zen temples, 
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Not ell Zen monaLstejrioi have a nmuiety connected with 
them so when 1 discovered a small one helongtng to 
Elnpuhuji J Was gteatly pleased. Its name is Seigctsu 
meaning Water Moon temple, and it Ues anugly tucked away 
among the sheltering hills and deep ravines* a picturesque 
winding footpath connecting it with Enpukuji. Seigetso like 
all other temples has its own interesting history. It was 
founded about 130 years ago though the oldest portion of 
the building now standing is less than 100 years old for like 
most Japanese temples it has been destroyed by hre and 
again rebuilt several times throughout the passing years. 

the foundress first went to Enpukuji to meditate 
she Was not permitted to hve there as it was only for monks, 
hence she was obliged to seek shelter in a squalid hut near 
by. One day a passing peasant stopped to talk to her and 
w'os greatly touched by her devotion and very apparent 
poverty^ He resolved to collect alms for her even though 
so F>oor himself. But the surrounding farmers were glad to 
donate a small amount and when he had received 50 yen 
he started to build Her a tiny temple. About that time 
unfortunately famine struck Japan so the money gifts ceased 
but donation of rich were made instead. Slowly other rooms 
were added to Seitegsu temple until to-day though still small 
it has the comforts of more pretentious tempies,^ 

During the existence of Water Moon temple, or Seigetsu, 
it has sheltered about 102 nuns. When 1 was there the 
youngest novice was 15 years old and during the day attended 
the village school. The present Abbess, sixth in succession 
had been at Seigetsu for 50 years having gone there at the 
age of 10, How kind she was to me duiing my happy life 
at Enpukuji. When t bid her goodbye at Water Moon 
temple gate we both wept but happily it was not the last 1 was 
to see of her. When I started for my home in America later 
she accompartied me from Kyoto to Kobe remaining with 
me until my boat glided frotn ita moorings out Into the 
shining sea, where I could no longer see the tean on her 
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cheeks nar hear her crying Sayonera, Japanese war'd '^fare^ 

wcir'. 

The master of Ejipukuii had an aged aunt who was 
Abbess of another Zen nunnery which 1 hJm visited.. The 
unique feature of this temple was that it boasted of a Medita¬ 
tion Hall, or Zen do as it la better known in Japan, t was 
told that was the only nun Zendo in Japan. The name of 
the temple, Zuigabzan Enkokuji means 'auspicious rock 
mountain temple of complete light/' it was built around 
1601 and bas also been destroyed by fire and rebuilt at 
different timea. 

The Zendo of Tnkokuji is of quite recent origin. In the 
37th year of Meiji — 1906— the foundress arrived at the the n 
unoccupied temple accompanied by a young nun. .Soon 
after she founded the Zendo so that nuns who so desired 
might have a place of their own for meditation^ or sazen as 
it is 'Called m Japan. She remained their teacher until her 
death in the 17th year of TaisKo — I91S — at the age of 61, 

Immediately after her death the present Abbess was 
called From a distant temple to take over the duties of 
EnkokujI. She was past 65 when 1 was there and took no 
really active part in temple affairs. The head nun assumed 
all responsibilities and was none other than the young riovice 
who had accompanied the prioress, fo'Undres* of the Zendo, 
to Elnkokuji years before » 

The aged Abbess had never before talked nor eaten with 
a foreigner nor had her picture taken. She was greatly 

pleased and eager to tell me all the details of het life — she 
Was about 4 years of age when she first entered temple life 
— -and that of her temple. There were between 25 to 30 

nuns living there legularily at the time of my visit. 1 was 

much impressed with their simple life and felt regret that I 

was unable to spend more time with them. 

On my Indian pilgrimage I had hoped to meet Buddhist 
nuns also on pilgrimage for 1 had been told it was not unusual 
for Burmese,, Tliibctan and Nepalese mms or bikkhunis to 
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viail tile BuddJilat sacred places of Jndia^ some of whom even 
travel as far a$ KandyT Ceylon < on their ^^pious tcnir'\ 

It ta not unusual in Japan for Laywomen U> ipend a short 
bme with the Zen monks meditation. When I was at 
Enpukuji during sesahrn —a time of paiticularly austere 
practices and intensive meditation — there were five Japaneae 
women present. Three of them were quite young. I could 
scarcely imagine any Western girls especially American$. 
voluntarily rising at 3 A,M. daily^ spending most of the day 
in meditation during terrible heat and torture of mosquitoes, 
and eating the monks frugal Food consisting only of tea^ rice, 
salted pickles and at noon a vegetable and thin soup. 

\HuIe in India 1 was informed that often rellgtoualy 
incJLned Buddhist laywomen of Nepal lived ascetic lives of 
hikkhunia for a short period each year and wandered forth 
at such timea begging as do the nuns. In the CJinstian world 
it is often stated that the Western women are more religious 
than the men while they hold the Opposite to be true of 
Eastern women. L think however that statement could hardly 
be verified since Oriental women live more sheltered and 
reserved lives than thetr ^K^estern sisters so It would be very 
difficult to ascertain the truth or untruth of such a statement* 
It seems natural for all women of all time, whatever their 
race, creed or color, to incline to corisole themselves with 
religious practices. 


TRUE REUCION 

By Rev* U* Kuthai-asaya Bhikichu* Benares* 

When Lord Gautama Buddha had incarnated as the hermit, 
Sumedha, he fell down at the lotus feet of Lord Deepankara 
in the town of Amravati and prayed that in the neat life he 
be endowed with that light by which he could attain onmi- 
Bcience* called Buddhatva. ^X^ith thijt prayer* he strictly 
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foUowed tKc ten rules oF conduct viz. maBnaniiiiity; humanity, 
renunciation, aci^uisition oF knowledge, industry, foJrgiveness, 
truth, self-control, love and equanimity for ages in order to 
attatn the knowledge of the world and Buddhatva, For six 
years Lord Buddha practised self-aacrihce and rigid penance, 
After finishing this hard penance of six long years in forest 
he seated himself under the Bodhi Tree near Buddha Gaya ou 
a cot and attained the true knowledge. 

Lord's Ahemsa, 

Tliercafler Lord Buddha preached hia true religion of 
Nirvana, i.e.. Salvation of the whole worlds Whatever Lord 
Buddha had said iti the holy Book Tripitaka Kai been truly 
said. And here I quote some such rules of religion from the 
Pali books as I think to be useful for the conduct of men. 
In no land should anybody sacrflice animal life on the occasion 
of Homa i,e. ^crihcial worship, because thereby one only 
uiaulls his own fellow-beings, high-souled personages and 
Brahmins, Warfare should be eradicated from the whole 
World and in its place the kingdom of righteousness or Dharrna 
should be established everywhere, because conquest by 
righteousness is preferable to that by brute force. We should 
always practise humanity and propagate the commandments 
of the True Religion t because salvation can only be attained 
through it. 

Lord'5 Kjnd^^iess, 

The Lord has stated that he attained Buddhatva i.e. 
Omniscience only because aU men should follow the rules 
of religion in all ages present and future and thereby attain 
salvation. The ten rules of conduct were expounded for the 
gods and men so that all may be relieved of earthly miseries 
and troubles. AH are His subjects. No one is so kind as He. 
AH men are His children and as He likes His son, Rahula to 
attain happiness so He likes all men to attain peace and 
happiness both in this and the next world. 
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Karma. 

Human deeds are of two kinds vb, nghteous and 
unrighteous. Righteous deeds indude the practice of tme 
rdigion, avoidance of sins, to do good to others, to be kind! 
to every beings living alms to poor, to speak nothing but 
truth and to be pure in thought^ work and deed. 

Whereas uirrighteous deeds arc the results of such ill 
motives as stand in the way of human success and include 
himsa (violence), theft, corruption, to speak lie, to drink etc. 
There are five enemies of human virtue viz. passion, anger, 
greed, ignorance and jealousy and all these are the root causes 
of evU. These are the maitupntigs of all evil deeds. The 
effect of virtuous and evil deeds can not be mitigated. Bvery 
one has to reap the fruits of his own deeds, whether good 
or bad. Virtue and sin are the two ingredients of all humaTl 
activities without which there lives no man or animal in this 
world. Therefore, it is only proper for one to depend upon 
his own. deeds. 

MrSERY AND HUMAN BODY, BOTH TRANSTTORY, 

A thing is called transitory when it comes into being 
and is destroyed. In the three worlds there IS no C^od or 
man who can escape Death. Death knows neither the rich 
nor the poor. MisHy lies in the separation from beloved ones. 
The World is surrounded by miseries. Just ae the plou^'O* 
makes rounds of the field. The whole world is steeped in 
miseries. In the very beginning of life at his birth a man 
suffers. Thereafter he suffers from diseases, old-age and 
death. It Is therefore a mistake to say that the world is full of 
happiness. 

Physical body is made up of four matters according to 
Pali books viz, earth, water, fire and air. This body is only 
transitory and full of offensive smeU, The quality of human 
body is that it expands when it is lifeless. He who under¬ 
stands these things In their true light becomes pure and attains 
Nirvana or Salvation, 
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Welcxime Address. 

Zt u a matter of great pleasure that Maha BondJii Society 
spent over a lac of rupees On the building of a holy temple in 
order to enhance the beauty of that holy place tn Miagadaya 
(Sarnath) where Lord Buddha preached hia religion to bis five 
disciples for the benefit of the whole worlds To this work 
people from different lands contributed their might and for 
this ] heartily thank them as well as the Maha Bodhi Society 
and pray that this holy temple may stand so long as the sun 
and the moon shine^ 


INTRODUCnON OF BUDDHISH INTO SEKKIM AND DARJEEUNG 
AND A SHORT ACCOUNT OP TIBETIAN BUDDHISM 

By Kumar T. N. Pulcer. 

It was about the middle of the I 7th Century, A.D., that 
one Kusho Lhatsun Chhenpo literally *'the Hon'ble Great 
Reverend God" a native of Kemgbu in Tibet entered 
Sikkim via Ghanchhenjutnga (Kinchinjanga) and introduced 
Buddhism. By this time the Mahayanic Buddhism had be¬ 
come a most powerful religious force in Tibet^ and was 
extending its creed among the Himalayans. 

This saint arrived in Sikkim with two other Nyingmapa 
Lamas. Oie Sempal Chhempo of the Kartok Sect came by 
the Western gate, and the second one Rigiin Chhenpo of the 
Ngapdakpa Sect came fay the Southern gate via:, by way of 
Darjeeling and three of them met at a place now called 
Yoksam, literally "The Three Saints. 

These three Lamas after holding a Council crowned one 
Phuntsog Namgyal. the first King of Sikkim, to rule the country 
religiously. 

The religions supplanted by the teachings of these Lamaa 
were the Bon, the earlier Demon and Fairy worship of the 
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Lepchas,^ the abortgrnes of the country, even now tracea of 
both of these ancient rcLlgions are to be found here. 

There are only two Sects of Lamas here^ viz. The Nying- 
mapa and the Kargyutpa. The Gelukpaa Or th* Yellow cap 
Sects.. 

Short History and Description of Tibetan Blodhism. 

About 1600 years ago, when the first great Buddhist 
King of Tibet (Srong-tsen^-gonpo) himself an Avatar of the 
Bodhlsatwa^Avalokiteswara (the Vishnu of the Buddhist 
Trinity) first introduced writing and the Buddhist Scriptures 
from India to Tibet and began the conversion of the Tibetans 
to Buddhism, there was the Bon Religion. It was a religion 
akin to the various forms of Qruidism of the ancients or 
Sham&niams and Charlatanism prevailing even now in various 
out-of-the Way places of Tibet itself and amongst the people 
of Sikkim and Bhutan, and also in the South of Russia. It 
had Various mystic rites and rituals, and a school of philo¬ 
sophy of its owiTi. It heheved In the transmigration of souls^ 
and also that the soul could be purified of Its Bine by pujas 
and sacrifices. It also believed that some souls might become 
evil spirits and alHct or render aid to living persons. It 
believed In the existence of local deities, gienJes, fairies, hoh^ 
goblins, ghouls, sprites etc- 

At about the same time Buddhism in India too had 
developed into the Mahayanic Form inculcated by Nagarjuna, 
Arya-Asangha, — Aswaghosha, Dingnag, Arya-Deva, Dharma- 
kirli and others. When it waa Introduced Into Tibet it adopted 
those dignified and impressive rites of the Bon religion, and 
eschewed the grosa and misleading ones thus udlising these 
forms which were good, and which the people used to regard 
as holy and sacred and instilling the spirit of Buddhism into 
the whole SO thoroughly as to make it quite Buddhistic. 

Buddhism was thus introduced into Tibet, where it took 
firm root and has ever since flourished and kept on growing 
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and spreading until the whole of MongDlia and a large pait 
of the population of China has been brought under its benign 
influence. It may he here asked what good did Buddhism 
effect in Tibet which the Bon religion left unaccomplifihied. 
To this the answer is ’"While Buddhism preaches Buddh^ 
hood or Nirvana for its final Goal, the Bon religion only 
showed a path for an improved form of existence in Samsara, 

Later on about a hundred years after the above king* 
his grandsouT l^ing Ti'srong'dentsen invited the great Indian 
Saint and Pandit Padma-Sambhawa of Utgyent ?) into Tibet 
where he lived for 46 years according to some and 56 years 
according to others. He introduced the Tantric Form of 
Buddhism then prevailing in India into Tibet, and called it 
the Mantra-Yanic Buddhism. As this was the older form 
of Buddhism preached to Tibet it has been caled the Nying- 
ma-pa or old faith. At the same tune the K^hanpos Bodhi- 
satwa and Vimala Mltra established a priesthood, devoting 
themselves to the observances of priestly vows and disci¬ 
pline of the Buddhist Sramana. The Mantra-Yanics called 
themselves Ngagalugpas (Mystics) and the Sramanae were 
called Dodug-pas (Sutra-yanios). The external form by 
which they distinguished themselves was in this that forttier s 
adopting red caps while the latter used yellow ones. The 
Nyingmapa Lamas and hierarchs might marry and beget 
children, while the Sutra-yanics remained celibate. 

Later on about a thousand years ago* Atisa. a Famous 
Pandit from India visited Tibet and reformed the Buddhistic 
Faith, which has since then been the State Religion of Tibet- 
Later on Tsoiig-ka-'pa appeared as another Reformer* 

In practice, the Do-Iiig-pa Lamas devote their lives and 
energies in mastering the Kahgyur or Commandments of the 
Lord Buddha, and try to attain Samadhi by the means and 
method preached therein and aim at attaining Nirvana by 
the following means 

(I ) The r^Wtion of the Four Noble Truths. 
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(2) and by taking; the Noble Eightfold path, and the 

observance of the Z$3 vow£ of a Srajuana, 

The Nying-ma-pas also have recourse to Dhyana and 
Samadhi as the approved means to obtain Buddhahood. 
The Do-lug-pas call their Final Goal by the name of Nirvana 
{meaning total extinction of everything that could consd-^ 
tute the idea of aelhsh existence} while the Mystics (Ngag- 
lug-pas) call their Final goal by the positive name of 
Perfect Buddhahood {Dzogpai'Sangyay) . 

The negative goal of the Sutra-yatiics (Do-lug-pas} 
might be best understood by the state called Sunnyata or 
Prajna-paramita, which is expounded thus. Sunny ata is 
devoid of Forms, sounds, smell, Taste and Sensation, and 
Satta (Reality) nor has It eyts, ears, nose, tongue, body, 
feeling or desires or consciousneag etc. 

The Positive view of the Final State (1 } Self knowledge. 
Self Enlightenment and self Emancipation, 

The Mystics call their Final Goal, the attaining of the 
State of Perfect Buddha-hood knowing everything: 

This Positive view of the Final Goal consequently ha* 
for its progressive stages also positive stages. They arc 
devided into the threefold, and the five fold persorxalities. 
TTic former are :— 

(1) Dharma Kaya (the Body of Truth). 

{2} Sambhoga (tbe Body of perfection), 

(3) Nirvana ,, (the Phenomenal Body). 

(I) The first comprises the Entire Cosmic Truth, 
(Spiritual and Substantial, Nirvana and Samsara, Names 
and Forms), 

{2} Th.e second is the embodiment of all the food 
qualities into One Perfect Being. 

(3) The third is the incarnate Being through whom the 
Sentient beings of the World are taught, guided and helped. 
It is an olf-shoot or o^spring from the Sambhoga Kaya. 

This g^ves the idea of how the In finitely Great Cqsmic 
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Truth affects the micrDscopic or Joffnitely Smbll and minute 
Samsaric beings. It shews the down w^ard relation frorn the 
Infinitely Great to the Infinitely Small. 

The Five Fold Personality are called the five Dhyani 
Buddhas, and represent each a perfected Attribute of a Per- 
feet Buddha, and shows the upward process of Emancipa¬ 
tion from a Sentient Samsaric beings toward^ the Infinitely 
Great and Eternal all pervading, all compriarng Dharma 
Kaya. 

The Doing Lamas, called YeLLow'hatB by European 
Writers, have 13 Stages or degrees to attain before reaching 
Nirvana. 

Of the thirteen, if a person only attains the first Stage, 
he is thenceforth ever happy, and after attaining the 6th 
Stage-viz-Arhatahip, he is incapable of falling back into 
Samsara. 

An Arhat of the 6th degree, obtains the power of 
multipLying futnsElf into 30,000 avatars, each capable of 
serving and helping others. 

The Mystic Mantrayanics have their Boddhisatwas, 
Swamis, Yogis Siddhipiimabes, Mahatmas, Paramhangsas. 
In fact the rites and rituale, Saddhanao and Dhyanas are so 
alike with Hinduism, that at first sight it is difficult to dis¬ 
tinguish which is which. 

In fact the Doctrines of the Hindus sect of Saivas and 
Saktyas are so nearly alike in practises to the Buddhist 
Tantric practices, that it takes a very keen observation to 
distinguish the difference between the two, and hence the 
opinion that the Tantric form of Tibetan Buddhism is a 
degenerate form of the pure Doctrine of the Lord Buddha. 

We on the other hand claim that it is a higher and 
better development of the same. 

We say that the ethical and moral code of Buddhism, 
as found in the Tripitakas, which consists of the Vinayaa, 
Sutras and Abhidhanas, are os the trunk of a tree. The 
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Mahayanic Doctrme witb its various means andi methiDdfi, 
Sutras, Mantras, DKaranaSp DKyanas* Sadhanas etc,^ are as 
the foliage and flowers. And the Mantrayana with its signs, 
symbols^ and mystic words and truths, pregnant with 
meanings, and its avowed methods of utilising even the 
passions in the path of attaining Samadhi, and finally 
Buddha-hood is as the fruit and essence of Buddhism. 

Both the Sutrayanist and the Mahayaniat have recourse 
to the Refuge formula, prayers, mantras, Dharanaa, 
Sadhanas and Samadhi as the means to obtain Buddha-hood. 

There arc four classes or degrees of the above. These 
are called the (I) Kriya. (2) Upa, {3} Yoga and (4) 
Anutara. 

All of them lead to the attainment of the Quiescient 
state of mind, called Samadhi, a super-conscious state of the 
mind, in which the ordinary perceptive and responsive 
functions of the mind are held passive, and a been, thrilling 
conconsciouaness shine* forth clearly, the duration of which 
state is marked by a state of inexpressible and ecstatic bliss 
at the beriming. But as the disciple gets used to it. the 
feeling of bliss wears off and only the state of Super Con¬ 
sciousness remairLB. This state of mind U believed to be the 
foretaste of the Eternal Blissful State of Perfect Buddha- 
hood. By immersing oneself into Samadhi. the Mental 
Faculties all get refreshed, strengthened and expanded. 
Samadhi is the pure Intellectual Reservoir and Filter, 
wherein the dregs of selfish ideas gel thoroughly strained off, 
and the mind gets a fresh impulse of Faith, Elnetgy, 2^al 
and Clearness. The mind by frequent enjoyment of 
Samadhi acquires. Expanse, depth, purity and strength. It 
is the crucible where every illusory idea of an individual and 
independant existence, apart from the Dharma-kaya. gets at 
first expunged and finally destroyed. It is this state of the 
mind in which clairvoyants enjoy retrospective and pre¬ 
monitory vissTons, telepathists read thought, and saints get 
their inspirations etc. 
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Now as to the meanA adopted to obtain, it. there arc 
four classes <jt degrees as enumerated above. E.ach again 
h** its own peculiar DhaTanas. Mantras, Deities and 
meditations^ 

Every fully ordamed Lama or Khanpo of a NyinEma oi 
Kargyit monastery must pass through ail the four stages 
before hegets ordained. The four stages are t (1 ) Kriya, 
(2) Upa. (31 Yoga and (4) Anuttara. 

The Noviciate prieBt^ first has recourse* when he Wishes 
to devote himself earnestly to seek spiritual development to 
the Kriya Deides. These are male and female Bodhisatwas, 
Manjuari Avalokiteswara, Bajrapani, Tara, the white 
and green Taras, Lakshmi, Saraswati etc. The devotee is 
then required to abstain from all animal food even from 
milk and butter* reddishes, onions, garlic, fungi are for¬ 
bidden. He lives on a single meal and recites tha mantra 
of the particular Deity he has chosen. Tliia is the first step 
where he tries to acquire merits by living a pure and peace¬ 
ful life* by meditating on a chaste Ideal* and supporting life 
by cereals and natural food. But here he is passive. 

Next he takes as it were a more aedve view. He enters 
the Upa State. Here the Deities are represented as of the 
fierce type like Ha yagriva, Yama Raja etc. He partakra 
of flesh and wine. He identifies himself with the Deity on 
whom he is meditating, in whole as well as in parts, form* 
speech and mind. He has to dismantle the old Form of his 
vulgar human shape with its deformities* meditate upon the 
Ideal Shape* forget amall talk and recite only mantras, 
forget worldly and selfish desires and entertain Universal 
and Altristic sentiments only. 

In this stage, all the passions serve as doors and paths 
to him. He may he proud, hut bis pride must be devoid of 
egotism. It must he the Divine Pride, which scorn* to do a 
mean deed, or entertain a mean thought, or speak an 
unbecoming word. 
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He may be ambitious, but hia ambition must be of tbe 
highest which aims at such 9 sovereignty, from which there 
LB no fall possible. 

He may be covetous, but covet only such a treasure 
which perishes not, w'hich is never exhausted., and so on. 

Then having passed well through this stage of his 
spiritual training, he must nest merge himself into Yoga or 
meditation. 

No more Deities as God or Ideals to worahip, but he 
must enter into an analysis of bis own Eleing. What rcla- 
cion he bears to the Universal whole, both physically and 
and spiritually. He even now contemplates upon Deities, 
hath male and female, in fact they are the more tuagnihed 
and expanded beings that he had worshiped as a Kriya 
Deity, identified himself with as an Upa Deity, and, now he 
is to identify and realise them in bis own person. The 
external condition now imposed upon him from hj^ expanded 
knowledge of facts, is necessarily light. He no longer sees 
the utility of facts and penaneces refraining from certain 
deities and lines of action. His mind is now so trained that 
he cannot but act or live rightly and wisely. 

The 4th and the last stage of his development and 
mitiation is the Initiation into the Anuttara Mandala (the 
circle Or conclave of Bemgs above whom there is no other 
Deity). 

Here he is to regard his own personality as being made 
up of several others, and these others again are all Divine 
Beings, Universal Forces, Laws, and Raya. 

He no longer occupies the situation of an entity existing 
in Space, but it is a mutual Unity, Space exists in him. 
Time exists in him. He in the Universe and the Universe 
in him. 

Then his least exertions, actions, motions become signi' 
Bcant and full of importance. They become graceful and 
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Ka rmonious. His least word, sentences, utterances become 
all sacred Truths. They partake of the nature of Dharma. 

His tKoucfht and wishes when Formed are as potent as 
the Thunderbolt, irresistible and enduring as tune. 

From Man he becomes a God, a Divine being. From 
the Finite he becomes Infinite, Death to him is easier than 
the change of garments to a fashionable person. He has 
from the original seed, sown in the field of Spiritual Develop¬ 
ment, passed through the four stages of Ktiya, Upn, Yoga 
and Anuttara Mandalas developed from the seed into the 
embryo, the shoot, the foliage and flowering stages, and 
lastly the fruit hearing stage of Anuttara, become capable 
of multiplying himself without any limit, so that what we 
see on the natural physical plane the fact of producing 
millions of seeds each as capable as the first original seed, 
udlised and proved possible on the spiritual plane also. 

We claim for our Bodhisatwas the power of reproduciog 
or reincarnating themselves in as many forms as they deem 
necessary. 


THE PATH OF HOMELESSNESS 

The Admittance of wo Germans into the Order of 
Buddhist Monks. 

By Upasaka BtJDDHASSA Persian, 

[Translated from the German by Day a Hewavitame), 

In the middle of a lagoon near Dodanduwa, in Ceylon 
lies the German Buddhist Monks Island — Pj^lgasduuia, Island 
Hermitage. The stillness of the night is broken by dawn and 
blooms into a radiant day. Not long after, after the sun had 
risen in the Eastern sky, work begins in this German Island 
Monastery. 

To-day is full-mori — Upotaiha Dot/ — a holy day of the 
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Buddhist World. But to-day b more than that. To-day two 
Up^akas arc cnttrihg the Path of Homelessness. f*e.» they 
will be admitted into the Order of Bhiickhus. This festival, 
Pahba^at for a white man, who has come from the West^ is 
an occasion which attract* many visitors and pilgrims. All are 
dressed in pure while robes,, white like the flower* they have 
brought in their baskets as offerings. Among them are 
Ceylonese and Burmese Bhiltlchus who had come the previous 
day—brown figures in yellow or dark yellow robe* of the 
monk. So it presents a beautifully coloured picture—^e 
differently clad brazen coloured people in the midst of the 
luxuriant vegelatiorr, of the red coloured soil and of the south 
blue sky. 

The sound of a bell is heard—it 1 * the signal for the 
Bhikkhus to their dlna. r.e,. midday meal. The Buddhist 
monks take, according to the Vinaya rule*, only one meal 
at mid-day. Bhikkhu by Bhikkhu sits himself down on the 
cushions placed on straw mats. They take their pieces 
according to seniority. Thus seated they accept the meals that 
are offered. /Mler the Bhikkhus have vacated their seats, the 
visitor* start taking their meal. 

Sharp at 2-30, at the sounding of a bell begins Pobbojjn. 
the ordination. A perfect stUltiess prevails among the people 
and the two Germans appear in the while robe* of an Uplsaka 
led by a Bhikkhu. There, on a raised platform, covered with 
a hatched roof to protect from rain and sun, sits ten Bhikkhus 
and three Theros. 

The candidates appear before them, bow arid repeat with 
reverence the request for admission into the Order. While 
1 take these yellow robes in order to realise the deliverance 
from all suffearing of existence* I beg of you to have pity and 
receive me”. This is repeated three times in turn. After the 
monks have given their consent by remaining silent the 
Up^sakas are led by a monk to a nearby hut. where they 
exchange their white robes of an Uplsaka with the yellqw 
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robes of the BKikkhti. They return luitl the seruor Thero 
finally admits them into the Order as Samnneras. 

The people greets the newly ordained members with 
joyous shouts of ^'Sadhu, Sadhu , Then a Thero r ead s a 
passage from the Buddhist Scriptures. It is the word of the 
Buddha, the Master^ that IS being expounded and all the 
people listen with devotion. 

Then a long sUence. Then in a deep sounding voice— 
"‘Buddhani saragairi gncchimi’ (I take my refuge in the 
Buddha). And the crowd of devotees murmer gently the 
answer: '"Buddhath sara^^alh gacchimi . 

■^Dhammarfi sarattaiti gacchami” {I take my refuge in the 
Dhamma) and again it is repealed by those below : Dhanunarii 
aaranam gacchami'*^ 

^'Sanghaiii saranaifa gaccKami {! take tny refuge in the 
Sangha or Order) and again it is repeated by those below s 
*'5anghaih sarai;|i^di gacchlmi . 

These refuge formulas arc repeated three times and is 
followed by the five Sr/os (precepts) which must be observed 
by everyone, who calls hunself a Buddhist. They are . 

1 undertake the precept to abstain from killing. 

] undertake the piecept to abstain from stealing, 

1 undertake the precept to abstain from unlawful sexual 
indulgence. 

[ undertake the precept to abstain from falsehood. 

[ undertake the precept to abstain from taking intoxica¬ 
ting drink. 

This too is first uttered by the Bhikkhu and repeated by 
the people. These promisea do not merely rest on the lips, 
but go deep into the heart. 

The festival is come to an end. Two newly built huts, 
for the two newly ordained Samancras arc presented by the 
Dayakas of the Bhikkhus. 

In the meantime, the day is far spent. One by one they 
leave the quiet calm Island of the German monk®. A dull 
smoke rises over the tops of the coconut palms, like a sign 

4 
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oF relief after a ho-t day, Far away SDunds a duLL imbeliev- 
ablc wave. It 15 the eea. The FreedDm of nature is still 
Fervently felt. Powerful, almost too, powerful for the starlit 
sky sliines the full^moon out of the velvet-like splendoizr of 
the sky. 


LONDON BUDDHIST MISSION OF THE MAHA BODHl SOClEH 

41 Gloucester Roao, 
London, N,W. I. 
3lBt August, 1932, 

We are quite well. Our work is progressing: well. Our 
meeting Hall is quite irxsufficicnt for our weekly meetings and 
several people have to stand outside. It is a great hinderance. 
We cannot advertise because there is no accornmodation. 
Even if we suppress publicity sdll in the winter there will he 
more people at our meetings. Yesterday we sent a cable to 
the Trustees suggesting the immediate removal *of the wall 
separating the two rooms. By this the accomodation can be 
doubled and the visitors room can be used as the Shrine Room. 
Every Thursday, Rev, Ananda is havijifr a sat-sanga class, 
where free dUcussiona on diderent subjects take place, {..ast 
Thursday there were 8 people. TTiia class is meant for those 
who want to have more enli^tenmcnt r and the enquirers are 
of a more advanced type. Now we are going to have a 
Scripture class on Tuesdays. Already two Lectures have been 
arranged outside the headquarters. More public lectures out' 
side the headquarters will be arranged in the Winter. On 
the lUth and 1 1th September our Educational committee will 
hold an Educational Conference. I enclose one of the 
programmes. 

Many Local papers have published accounts that the 
Buddhist MisaioD is going to build a Temple at a cost of 
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£fQ,D0Q, but we do not know bow they got this LnfoimatiDn. 
Several ol them came to enqlure about it. 

Some of ihe Ejiglish Orientnlista vnth ftin Imperialist trend 
of mind think it a great mJatiike to give due recognidon to the 
life -giving message of OUT Lord. So you aee so many undue 
cridcism of Buddhist thoughts. Tile people of that type though 
they know the weakness of Chrisdan Teaching and Dogma, 
sdll want to patronize it because it helps them in keeping the 
society in present serfdom. In the latest number of the Bulletin 
of the School of Oriental Studies (Vol. VI, Part 4, pp. 667-964). 
Dr+ Thomas Tscherbalsky has given a crushing reply to the 
unjust criticism of Dr. A. B. Keith and others. The heading 
of the article is *’The Doctrine of Buddha'*. It will be very 
good if it is produced in the '"Maha Bodbi*'. 

Mrs, C. A. F. Rhys-Davids* writings—though they show 
decay of intellect, love of Spiritualism, Spint-communication 
and misguided zeal to show that the Buddha was a standard- 
bearer of moriband teachings of the Upaniahads —, and there¬ 
fore have not the same power of appeal for the scholars ; but 
sometimes they are dangerous for the less-informed people. 
So 1 am going through them to write some articles which can 
be reprinted afterwards in book-form. The subj'ects will be ; 
fl) Her utter ignorance of the Pali language, (2) Her hypothesis 
based on wrong interpretation of some words, (3) Her method, 
more dogmatic than scholarly, (4) Impossibility qf her '"Sakya"* 
From the historical and philosophical point of view, (5) Full 
of repetitions and self-contradictosy statements. (6) Intellectual 
decay and mental shock are the cause of her new evangelism. 
Just now 1 am going through all of her books. Some of the 
articles will be published in *'Britisb Buddhist*' and others 
1 will send to ‘'Maha Bodhi'\ Dr. Tachetbatsky wrote to me 
about his article. 1 vrill write him to re-write hts article for the 
publication in book form. 1 think, if my above articles are 
also ready» then Dr. Tacherbatskys and mine will be able to 
remove so many misconceptions spread by these orientalists. 
But there Is one thing more. Most of the translations of Pali 
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works are full oJ mistakes^ some of ihcmlike Mrs^ Rliys Davids 
Dhammapada and Itivuttaka—are full of mistakes. So for 
a beginner they cannot be recomraended. Same of my friends 
who have seen my *'Buddha Chaiya*' axe of opuuon that it 
will be very helpful for the inquirieis and will serve as a 
Buddhist Bible» if it is published in English- With the help 
of Mr, McKechnie, Dr. Zoysa etc. it can be easily done. For 
a 1000 copies it will co^ about £200'Z5Q, Being a Life and 
T'eaching of Buddha, based on Pali Tripitakas only, it will 
attract more atlcntion, and besides England, it will have its 
circulation in Ame^ica^ India and other countries. So it will 
be easy lo recover the expenses. If it is arranged, 1 shall slay 
here till the work is hnished. 

After that, instead of going to America, I think it will be 
better if 1 visit some of the countries of Europe, where there 
are Buddhists, Apart from propaganda, I want to know about 
the needs and means of the propagation of the Dhamma in 
those canntries. We must have our missionaries in the West* 
We should not neglect the quest of Dhamma, which to be 
found everywhere in the And I am sure that if we try 

and give the right type of training, wc can prepare some of 
our young men for this work. 

Dr. Tscherbatsky, Dr. Pelliot (Paris) and other scholars 
are very much interested in the Buddhist philosophical work 
^'Vijoapti-matrata". which I am restoring into Sanskrit from 
Chinese, Kashi Vidyapith is ready for its publication. 

Before my return, to India 1 intend to complete it. After 
coming there 1 want to translate the whole "Maphima Nikaya'* 
into Hindi. If I get a swift writer, I can finbh it in three 
months. And there are some xeatorationi works from Chinese 
and Tibetan. 

How is your health? We wish to hear same from time 
to time. 



A PIONEER MISSIONARY 
I 

By S. Haldah. 

Not many years ago a Prolcstarit missionaiy engaged in 
the educatiooaJ Held in Calcutta brought out a booh cntitied 
The Goal of India in whieh he looked, with confidence* to the 
eventual evangelLzadan of this country. Hia viali was no doubt 
father to the thought. More recently the altuation has been 
re-examined and experience has led Protestant misaionaries to 
modify and cuitBi] the expensive and troublesome operations 
directed through secondary education and to devote greater 
attention to the comparatively simpler task of evangelisng the 
lower orders. It has been found that the more intellectual 
classes in Heathen India are as little inclined to accept the 
faith offered to them as the higher classes of educated people 
in Orristendom are disposed to continue their alliance with 
Christianity* Professor B. Jowett has stated in his hook 
On the Interpretation cj Scripture that the Chnstian religion la 
in a false position when all the tendencies of knowledge arc 
opposed to it. 

One of the earliest men who brought the light of 
Christianity to India was Francis Xavier who, in association 
with Ignatius Loyola, established the Society of Jesus, one of 
tbe greatest organizations of the Church of Rome. Iti the 
book just referred to (Fhe Goo/ o/ Indki^ the Protestant writer 
has described Xavier as "one of the most brilliant and dazzling 
figures in all missionary biography." We men of India and 
Ceylon ought to have a closer acquaintance with tKta rmnatk- 
able man, Xavier reached Asia Portuguese on May 6, 1542. 
We are told in Psalm ii that Jehovah gave to David* King of 
Israel and the human ancestor of Jesus* the heathen for his 
"inheritance". The early Christian Church adopted the 
principle : ' ‘The Pagans are our debtors ; all that the Pagans 
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have acquired with labour we ou^t to enjoy without labour.** 
Acting on the admirable principle that **all the wealth of the 
heathen world belongs to the faithful,** the Pope made a free 
gift of the continent of India to the King of Portugal in return 
for his pledge to establish Christianity there. Pope Gregory Vll 
claimed the whole earth as the property of the Popes and on 
the discovery of America and the Elast Indies the Popes allotted 
to the Portuguese all lands to the eastward of Cape Nun on the 
African coast and to the Spaniards all lands to the West, the 
islands being regarded as the appanage of the Holy See. The 
Catholic idea of the position of the heathen is fully shared by 
the Protestants. Professor Hiomas Arnold, the eminent Head¬ 
master of Rugby, has expressly held that in a world made of 
Christians and non-Christiairs the latter should have no rights. 

Francis Xavier made the mid-sixteenth century great in 
missionary armals. Albuquerque had made conquests in India 
for Portugal. He had inaugurated the admirable practice of 
forcing the natives to **become Christians** [i.e., to be baptised), 
which was ever a favourite Iberian method. The Holy Inquisi¬ 
tion had not been actually introduced, but its powers were 
delegated to the local ecclesiastical authorities. Even nominal 
conversions of Mahomedans were then, as now, almost 
unknown, and the missionaries were compelled to draw their 
converts chiefly from the castes upon which Brahmanism lay 
most heavily. Xavier had developed to a high degree the 
Jesuit technique of being all things to all men. His authority 
as a European, his great earnestness and sincerity and the 
austere beauty of his life gave him an initial advantage which 
caimot be overestimated. His personal characteristics probably 
counted far more than any persuasiveness of doctrine with a 
people bred to respect asceticism and fortitude. The caste of 
Paravars of the coast district of Comorin were converted by a 
process of **mass baptism**. Xavier applied for permission in 
this behalf to the Governor-General of Goa who recognizing 
*'tbe political value of Qmstianising the pearl-hshers gave his 
consent.** Of Christianity they knew only that it was the 
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reiigioti dF their protectors. Tliey seem to have heen a f^entle. 
credaloUB warm-hearted peopJe, with a Laate For the super¬ 
natural. Xavier had been with them ecancely six months 
bcForc they began to regard him as a supernatural being. 
Manv oF the '^miracles*' which after his death were attributed 
to Xavier were first recounted by the villager^ oF the pearl 
tountty. 

(To be continued}. 


ANNUAL GENERAL MEETING OF THE BRITISH MAHA BODHl 

SOCIETY 

ITie sixth annual general meeting of the British Maha Bodhi 
Society was held on Sunday the 7th August 1932 at 41* Glou¬ 
cester Road, Regent's Park, London. The Chair was taken by 
Mr. A. H. Perkins, Vice-President of the Society. 

Mr. G. A. Dempster, the Honorary General Secretary, read 
the following Report:— 

Mr» Chairman. Ladies and Gentlemen^ 

I beg leave to submit to you the report of the Society's 
Work for the year 1951/I^^Z, 

In the first place ] must tender to you an apology for the 
delay in summoning a General Meeting until now^ but there 
have been several reasons contributing to this cause^ 

Firstly it was our desire to place before you the New 
Constitution for your approval at this meeting and the drawing 
up of this document and its subsequent discuesions by the 
Committee has made it Impossible to summon a meeting eof lier. 
Secondly, the interna] affairs of the Society itself having 
been under readjustmenl, the pressure of work on the Com¬ 
mittee has been very great. 

Internal affairs. 

This was necessitated as you are probably aware by the 
resignation oF the previous Secretary* Mf. F, J, Paytie, followed 
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later by that of Mr. A. Grant, the Treasurer, Mr. A. Grant, 
the Libraiian and member of the Editorial Committee, and 
Mrs. E, E, Grant. J feel it my duty to fumlsh some details of 
the events that lead, to this situation, and tbb 1 shall proceed 
to reconstruct from the rather meagre records that L have been 
able to obtain since accepting the Secretaryship^ 

From the minute# of the Society [ gather that an attack on 
the policy of the Mission had been in Ceylon which appeared 
in the C^Xflon Daily Neioa in October 1931 and this was 
answered by Mr. Payne. The nature of the addresses given 

the subject of criticism, and discussion on this point again 
rose within the Committee itself during January 1932. It 
appears also that there were a number of pressing diJhculties 
in carrying on management of the bouse and the finances of 
the Society were also causing anxiety. To meet this aituationi 
an appeal was launched by the late Secretary for 500 supporters 
at 12#. per year, but in December 1931 it was admitted that 
the scheme had not matured. 

At a committee meeting dated the 7th February 1932, 
Mr. Payne reported that the Trustees had appointed Dr. J. A. 
5. Coonewardene and Mt. Day a Hewavitarne to take over the 
management of the Mission premises at 41. Gloucester Road. 
Mr. Payne announced that he had written objecting to this 
course, but a motion waa brought by Dc* B, E. Fernanda, 
seconded by Mr. Pcilc pledging co-opera don with the Trustees 
scheme. The Treasurer, Mr, A. G. Grant thereon gave nodcc 
of resignalion In the coming March. 

V7Ltliin the course of the next few day# Mr, Payne resigned 
the Sccretaiyship and the Editorship of the magazine. 

A Committee meeting on the 20th February appointed 
Mr. J. F, McfCcchnie, Editor of the magazme and Mr. C. A, 
Dempster as SecietKry. Mt. Daya Hewavitarne was appointed 
Manager of the magazine of the Society at a Committee meet¬ 
ing on the 13th March and Mr. Adikaram, Treasurer on the 
3fd April* alter Mr. Peile had refused on personal grounds to 
accept the post. Mr. S. Kanti informed the Society in a Letter 
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dated March 1932 that he was resigning from Committee as he 
anticipated returning to India. On May 30th, Mr. Alan Grant 
resigned from the Elditorial Committee owing to disagreement 
with the policy of the magazine and Mrs. Grant handed her 
resignation to the Society on the llth June. Mr. Adikaram 
asked to be relieved of his ofhce on departure for holidays, 
and Dr. C. B. Dharmasena kindly agreed to accept the position 
of Treasurer. Nine Committee meetings were held up to 
February and eight have been held since then, 

CONSTTTUnON : 

The newly appointed officers decided to concentrate on the 
question of the Constitution at once and a sub-committee was 
appointed and to work upon that already drafted. The sub¬ 
committee was comprised of the Secretary, Dr. A. P. de Zoysa 
and Mr. Day a Hewavitame. 

It will be observed that a new departure has been 
suggested by the organisation of sub-committee to definitely 
confine themselves to certain work, the Secretary to co-ordinate 
the various heads of sub-committees and these to form in 
conjunction with the other officers of the Society, the General 
Committee. It is thus hoped to give greater attention to the 
various aspects of the Mission s work in this country relieving 
the Secretary to a certain extent and giving greater scope to the 
individual ability of the members to work along their own 
particular line for the cause that all have at heart. The heads 
of the sub-committees having the power to choose a committee 
from the members of the Society to work with them, it is 
hoped will enable those who are anxious to aid the society 
but who cannot atford much time an opportunity to help. It is 
the Committee’s earnest desire that all shall co-operate to make 
the Mission better known. 

Member-SHIP: 

The membership of the Society is at present 86. but it has 
been exceedingly difficult to fix the number for certainty since 
no official list has been given to the Secretary and I wish to 
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express my tKanks to Mi'S, Gjant for havinif fumifiKed me with 
her own privately compiled, record without which the Society 
w'ould have been in an imposaible position- It ia to be hopied 
that the subsenbera to the Society will be conaiderably in¬ 
creased during the corning: year since a broader foundation 
for the Society is much needed. I trust therefore that you 
will make every endeavour to make the Mission known 
amongst your frienda and induce them to attend lectures and 
addressea. 

Magazine; 

The Society's magazine, the Britiah Buddhist is not receiv- 
ing the support that the Committee and all well-^wiBlieTa would 
desire. The cost of production is high and 1 regret to state 
that at the moment the expenses are not met by aubacrip- 
tions. In all 35Q copies are printed- Of these about 200 go 
to subscribers in ail parts of the world, ihe rest being used for 
propaganda purposes. The articles appearing therein are 
highly desirable for thoae beginning a study of Buddhism and 
1 would ask you to bring the magsuine to the nodee of all 
enquiriets as a moans of bringing them into closor contact 
with Buddhist thought- I would remind you that an annual 
subscription costs only b/- and the single copy bti. 

Finance: 

The state of the Society's financial posjdon as compared 
with last year Is highly satisfactory showing an increase of 
no less a sum than £l7Cm-0ii, To this state of affairs the 
Society owes much to the generous donations of our co-rcU 
giomsts in Burma, Ceylon and Siam» many of whom send us 
money that they have collected from their fiiend* and 
acquaintances- It is very eticouraging to know that in these 
days of striving for worldly ohjects there are still many who 
will sacrifice for an ideal, and the Misaion is profoundly grate¬ 
ful to all those who support ua however email the amount 
they send qa, 
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COREIESPONDENCE : 

The Society has been in correspondence with the Museum 
authoridcs in this country re^rding the relics of the Arahats, 
at present retained by them in the British Museiiin an d the 
Indian Museum at South Kensington. They informed the 
Society that they were not empowered to “alienate any object" 
though they assured the Society that the relics were respect’ 
fully treated. The Committee had suggested that they might 
be returned to India and deposited at the new Vihara at 
Samath^ 

Lectures : 

Lectures have been held regularly every Sunday at the 
Society's headquarters at 41, Gloucester Road, N.W. at 
6 o'clock. These have been well attended and it is gradlying 
to the Committee to observe that the audiences are steadily 
increasing in size. They regret however that it is somewhat 
uncomfortably crowded on Special Cclicbrations and the 
question of the removal of the far wall to enlarge the seating 
capacity is shortly to be reopened with the Trusteca in Ceylon. 
Our special thanks are due to Drs. de Zoysa and B, E. 
Fernando as Well as Mr. Jackson for consenting on many 
occasions to speak at the Sunday meetings at very short notice : 
they are loyal supporters of the Mission and can always be 
relied upon. I regret that no syllabus of lectures has been 
published since the end of June, but m anticipation of the 
near arrival of the two Venerable Bhikkhus, we witheld ouj 
action in order to dbcuss with them their attitude to our policy. 
For the time being however they wbh us to proceed as pre¬ 
viously, and [ therefore hope to have the matter in the hands 
of the printer within the next few days. 

Three lectures have been given during the course of the 
years outside the Society's premises. The first was given at 
Caxton Hall of the Ven. P, Vajiranatift on the 3rd November, 
Mr. Perkins also attended and gave an address. The meeting 
was not very well attended however I regret to say and it 
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was not considered advisable to repeat the eiperiroent for 
the time being in view of the expense. 

By invitation froin the ”Toc H Branch at Folbam, the 
Ven. Vajiranana adrlresscd the audience on Buddhism. The 
audience were exceedingly appreciative and many interesting 
questions followed in the discussion. The HammKaniith 
branch of the same Association have requested the Mission 
to furnish them with a tpeiaker in September of this year and 
we are anticipating an enjoyable meeting with these friends. 

The third occasion Was that on which, at the request of 
the Rector of Hilperton Rectory, Trowbridge, Wiltshire, 
Dr. A. P. de Zoysa addressed a meeting of the Qerical Society 
on Buddhism, for the Society, 

[t will be seen from the above that the interest in Buddhism 
is steadily but surely spreading and that the held for its 
activities is gradually widening, I would ask all of you who 
are able to make ua known amongst people who are likely to 
offer us an opportunity to address them. Much valuable work 
for Buddhism can, be done this way. 

Festivals : 

The following festivals have been ubHerved at the Mission 
House during the year : 

Wesak : Held on the 22nd May, The Dght Precepts 
were observed and there were over 60 present at the evening 
address given by Mr. P, Srinivasacharya on the '^Lnteractian 
of Buddhism on Indian Philosophy. 

POSON : Celebrated on the 26th June, when addresses 
were given by Drs. A. P* de Zoysa, P. B. Fernando and 

B. E. Femando* 

DhaMMacHaXJCa r Celebrated on the lOch July when the 
following speakers addressed the meeting. Dr. W, Stede. 
Mr. G. A. Dempster and Mr. A. H. Perkins. 

The Wesak Public Celebration was undertaken with the 
co-operaiion of the Buddhist Lodge and was held as usual at 
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the Essex Hall on the 20th May. Mr, Christmas Humphreys 
was in the chair and the Society was represented by its Vice- 
president Mj, A. H- Perkins. The Bhikkhu Vajiranana also 
addressed the meeting. TTie meeting was the most successful 
ever held and was better nttetided than oti pftvious years. 
On behalf of the Ceylon Buddhists* Dr. G. P. MalalaaekerB 
addressed the meeting, conveying their greetinss in a most 
commedahle and impressive speech. 

A Pinkama was held on the 2[)th December to com¬ 
memorate the anniversary of the death of Mrs. M. E. Foster, 
the benevolent benefactress of the Mission. Her memory will 
always be treasured by us as that of a devout and sincere 

Buddhist. 

A special gathering in appreciation of the support accorded 
to the Mission from the people of Burma was held on the 
24th April and about SO persons were present. The Ven. 
Vajlranana and Mr. J- F, MclCechnie (Bhikkhu Silacara) 
addressed the meeting as well as Mr. Kyaw Win. Mr* Tuan 
Myaing and Mr. O. O. Kyaw, The Committee are particularly 
grateful for the support given to them by the Burmans, 
especially Mr. Kyaw Win of Rangoon, who has done much 
to make the existence of the Mission known amongst his 
fellow countrymen resident there. 

On the 5th June a Farewell meeting was held on the eve 
of the departure of Bhikkhu Vajiranana to Ceylon. Speeches 
of appreciation on his services were madE by Dr. G. P. Malala- 
sekera. Dr. j. A* S. Gooneswardene. Hi* experience of the 
difficulties experienced here in the West of spreading Buddhism 
will doubtless enable to render valuable advice to any in 
Ceylon who in the future may farm too hasty a conclusion of 
the ease with which people may be induced to accept the 
Dhamma. His work for the Society will be carried on by the 
very able and earnest Bhikkhus who have arrived in his place. 

The 31 St July was the occasion for the official reception 
to the two new Bhikkhus who had arrived on the 27th. namely 
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the Bhikkiiu Ananda and BhJkkhu R&lmla. Hie Bhikkhus 
were welcomed by Mr. Peilc. Vice-President and Mr. G. A. 
Dempster, the Secretary on bchalF of the Society and by 
Dr, C. P. Malalasekera for the students of Ceylon and Mr. 
Kyaw Wiii for the students of Burma. The Bhtkkhu Ananda 
repUed, and later in the evening addressed the gathenng 
which was much impressed by his simplicity, clarity and 
dignity^ 

The Society congratulates Mr, N, O. 5. Silva, as chairman 
of the Trustees of the Ven. Sri Devamitta Dhammapala on the 
success of his efi^orts which have induced the Ven. Ananda and 
the Ven. Rahula to come to Elngland to conduct the Mission^ 
We arc confident that they will not only succeed in their 
efforts to spread the Dhamma but by their example and 
sincen'ty be of great spiritual help to those who are anxious 
to live a Buddhist life. On your behalf 1 offer them a pledge 
of our sincerest co-operatiDn and earnestness^ 

Social Functions s 

Two Social functions have been ^ven during the past 
year. On October 24th Sir Francis Younghusband, K.C.S,L, 
and a party of about 50 visited the Mission headquarters and 
were entertained by the Society. On the let January 1932 a 
Diimer was gi ven to cele brate the New Year . About 25 
persons were present. 

Visitors ; 

Two visitors of note have honoured the Mission during 
the year. The great Indian poetess Mrs, Sarojini Naidu gave 
us the privilege of hearing her address on the Buddha and 
Buddhism on the 2fith October. She stressed the Compas^ 
sionate and tioD'violent aspects of Bkiddhism and admitted 
that his teachings had much influenced her life. 

Mr. V* Bendlx Nielson has been the guest of the Mission 
for a abort while previous to hts departure to the East lo cRtef 
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the Sanghar Whilst here he favoured us with an adcLress on 
the subject of ‘ The Historic Baclcground of ChrtstiBtiity''. 
Herein he showed himself though a Buddhist, a man of wide 
sympathy and understanding with a profound knowledge of 
philosophy* Hifl future will be watched by the Mission with 
great interest. 

Appreuahons : 

1 feel it would be uxifair to rnatiy to pass without a per¬ 
sonal acknowledgement of their many efforts in ibe cause of 
the Society. 

Firstly* I would offer to the Ven. Anagarika DKarmapala 
{now SK Devamitta Dhammapala) the sincerest wishes of the 
Society for his future health and well-being and to congratulate 
him on the crowning effort of Kis Ufe, namely the opening in 
November last of the new Vihara at Samath, India* A 
Buddhist cultural centre has been re-established in India* the 
land of the Buddha and we are confident that events in the 
future will amply justify its existence and rebound to the 
merit of the Ven. Sii Devamitta Dhammapala, 

Secondly we offer our sincere thanks to Mr. Broughton, 
one of our Vice-Presidents, for the work he is doing for the 
Society m Burma* not only making our existence known* but 
gathering subscriptions on our behalf* 

To our resident Vice-President* Mr, Perkins we offer our 
hearty thanks for all the trouble that he has taken to guide and 
help the Society with his experience and we much appreciate 
the selflesanesa with which he is ever ready to sacrifice his 
time and come bom a great distance to perform anything that 
the Society deems lit and proper, 

Mr. F. M. F* Peile, ouf third Vice-President receives also 
our sincere thanks for the way in which he came forward at 
a time of difficulty to the Society in order by hia experience. 

To Mr. J. F* McKechnie we desire to express our grati¬ 
tude for consenting to take up the Editorship of the magazine 
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and we liave little doubt that in his able hands it will devdope 
into a daas publication. 

Dr, G- P* Malasekera of Ceylon no less deserves our 
thanks for the many occasions on which he has placed hb 
time at the disposal of the MiaBioiit delivering addresses at 
very short notice. 

Lastly OUT thanks are due, and mine as Secretary m 

pardcular, to Mr. Daya Hewavilamc for the manner in which 
he has assisted the Mission through the time of drfliculty iti 
the early part of the year when he brought to our aid hia 
part experience. It is not too much to say that without his 
help and assistance a serious hitch m the mnning of current 
business would have occured. 

The Future: 

From the foregoing members will observe that the Society 
has been through a trying time^ but I am glad to be able to 
report that 1 believe the future will he brighter. We must 
fix OUT eyes on the future and work for our goal, the spread 
of Buddhism^ with determination and courage* 

The Committee is anxious to widen its activities so that 
lectures may be given in the suburbs and in centres outside 
the radius of London, and we would ask any rnember who 
is able to furnish us with possible addresses so that we may 
endeavour to fix up appointment for the Bhikkhus. We are 
further desirous of starting a series of lectures once a month 
at the Mission Headquarters on subjects allied to the study 
of Buddhist culture stich as Art, History. Literature etc., and 
it 18 hoped that this scheme may be m working order by the 
end of September, 

With the arrival in this country of the Vcn. Ananda and 
Ven. Rahula the Society may be said to be entering upon a 
new phase* It is my moat earnest desire that all members 
of the society should realise the Bignificatvee of this and work 
together in a spirit of real co-operation and goodwill. There 
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is mucK liard work atill lo be done and altbougb I do not 
anticipate spectacular advances» I am con£dent that tbcte ia 
etUl a mucb wider apbere of posaihLc contact than has at 
present been touched. 

It is the desire of the Committee that we should take all 
possible steps to make ourselves belter known and also that 
a greater number nf speakers should be available than at 
present. 

With these ends in view you will observe that the 
Society envisages much active work in the futive and 
although provision for this has been made in the idea of the 
sub-committees mentioned in the new Constitution there » 
not the slightest doubt that the result will fall short of the 
aim unless the Society af a whole work unitedly in conjunc¬ 
tion with the Committee and with the earnest hope that you 
will respond wholeheartedly to our appeal I draw this year's 
report to a cloee, 

G. A. Demsteb, 

Honorary Secretary, 
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NOTES AND NEWS 


The Secretary of ihe Maha Bodhi Society< Mr. Devapriya 
ValisInKa left Calcutta on the 17th of Septembcir to take the 
steamer at Colombo for Queensland. On the 24th of Septem¬ 
ber he embarked and we hope that he will return in good 
health by the end of November. 


We ere glad to Inform our readers that MulagandhakutI 
Vihara Library wu formally opened in July. We have received 
a large collection of works from Rai Bahadur Pt. Sheo Narain^ 
Venerable Sd Devamitta Dhammapala and the complete col¬ 
lection of Siamese Tripltaka from the King of Siam. We have 
just received also a complete set of Burmese Tripltaka from 
U Ba Maung of Taimgdvnngyi. We expect that Buddhists 
would make a ^ft of useful books to the library. 

««***• 


We are glad to announce that the number of visitois to 
the Mulagandhakuti Vihara is daily Increasing. From various 
parts of India Aryan people come to see the Vihara and they 
arc deli^tfully pleased. We are also glad to Inform our 
readers that the saplings of the Bodhi Tree brought there from 
Ceylon are growing. We have also planted one sapling at 
Buddhgaya near the Maha Bodhi Dharmaaala. 


The Gaya Dharmasala is being used by pilgrims and 
wc have also opened a free vernacular school. It is attended 
by about 40 children. We want to open a school at Mysore. 
A Buddhist has written to say that there are people who are 
willing to embrace Buddhism and that we should send a 
Bhikkhu to start operations there. 


Wc are glad to announce also that we have acquired a 
plot of land at the Holy site at Sanhhassa, famous in the history 
of our Lord, where he decended from heaven. In the seventh 
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year of hts Buddhahood He ascended to heaven at Sravasti 
and from there three months after descended to this holy spot 
now known as Sankhassa. It is our wish to have a small 
dharmasala built there and we request Buddhists to help us. 
Every sign indicates that Buddhism will again return from her 
long exile to the land of its birth. We want that Buddhists 
will co-operate with the Maha Bo<lhi Society to revive the 
ancient Aryan Dhamma. 

a a a a a • 

We have received sorroMrful news from Comilla that 
Buddhists are being neglected there. Bhikkhu N. Siriniswasa 
is residing there and we expect that the Raja of Agartolla will 
help him to ameliorate their condition. 

a a a a a 

In the hope of preaching the Dhamma to the depressed 
classes at Perambur. Madras, the Maha Bodhi Society pur¬ 
chased a plot of land and erected a building for a school 
and later on an ivasa was also built for the residence of a 
Bhikkhu. The management of the school was entrusted to 
Mr. Lakshmi Narasu of Madras, because of his Buddhistic 
tendencies. At the Avasa a Tamil knowing Bhikkhu by the 
ruune of Somananda is in residence, but we regret to hnd that 
Mr. Narasu who had been requested by the Maha Bodhi Society 
to transfer the management that was in his hands to the resident 
Bhikkhu has not responded to the call. People complain that 
at the School Hall Mr. Narasu is preaching certain theories 
which are against the accepted doctrines of Lord Buddha. 
The result is that there are two factions, one belonging to 
Mr. Narasu who denies a future life, and the other the Bhikkhu 
faction who conform to the accepted principles of the Dhamma. 
Both the School and the Avasa building were erected from 
the funds contributed by the late Mrs. Foster through the 
Anagarika Dharmapala at a cost of about Rs. 7.000. We hope 
that Mr. Narasu will kindly think over the matter and transfer 
the management to the Bhikkhu in-charge. 
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We are •orry to infonn our sympatkiaers, friends and 
readers of the Journal that since the death of late Mrs. Mary 
Foster of Honolulu, contributions to the Maha Bodhi Society 
Fund have fallen much below than expected. We therefore 
request all Buddhist friends to take into consideration the fact 
that the Maha Bodhi Society work had been carried on for 
40 years with the help of the funds provided for by the firm 
of Messrs. H. Don Carolis-8i Sons and Mrs. Foster. Hitherto 
we have made no solicitations to the Buddhists of Japan, China. 
Siam. Arakan. Burma to support the Society because of the 
help we were getting from the above named persons, but now 
we are compelled to make an appeal to the Buddhists to give 
whatever help they can, however small, regularly to carry on 
the Society's work in India. Contributions however small may 
be sent to the treasurer of the Maha Bodhi Society or to the 
Hongkong Shanghai Bank. Calcutta, marked “Maha Bodhi 
Society." 

a • a a a 

Thirty-eifi^t years ago the Buddhists of Akyab contributed 
about Rs. 6,000 for the work of the Maha Bodhi Society in 
India and this money was entrusted to a Board of Trustees, 
out of whom only Chan Htoon Aung is now alive. This 
gentleman declines to hand over the money to the treasurer of 
our Society. We request that Buddhists of Akyab will hold 
a public meeting and find out what Chan Htoon Aung has 
done with the sacred money. According to Buddhist Canon 
Law it is said that what is offered to one object should not 
be appropriated for some other pur]>ose. We hope that Akyab 
Buddhists will msist that this money be transmitted by Chan 
Htoon Aung to the Maha Bodhi Society. 

• a a a a 

Tlie pilgrim season in India begins in CX:tober and ends 
by the beginning of March. We request that Buddhists of the 
far east will visit India and see the holy sites at Buddhgaya, 
Benares, Kapilvastu, Kusinara, Rajgir, Nalanda, Sravasthi and 
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sa DU, A pJgriniage to these places will delight the hearts of 
those who visit them. Of all places in the world there is none 
to equal the middle country of Indie. We hape therefore that 
thousands of Buddhists will visit these holy places during this 
season. Those who wish to come kindly communicate with 
the Secretary of the Maha Bcwlhi Society who will be glad to 
nudie every possible arraEigements for them. 


A BUDDHIST RtESSAGE ON THE SUPREME ACT OF SELF- 
SACRlFia OF MAHATMA GANDHI 

Santiniketan, Bengal. 

23/9/32. 

Mahatmmp, 

I am one among the millions who would have liked to 
see you in these days. But I understand that this is not possible 
and perhaps it will even not be possible for you to read these 
lines. But that shall not prevent me to write them, because 
my heart urges me to do so, being convinced that my loving 
thoughts will reach you in some way. 

But beyond my personal feelings I want to tell you in the 
name of my Buddhist brothers and sisters^ that we feel the 
deepest gratitude towards you for showing us by your life the 
true example of the Bodhisattva-marga. 

Already once I had the privilege to bring you the greetinga 
of the Buddhist community, on March ID^ 1929, at the great 
meeting on the platform of the 5hwe Dagon Pagoda at 
Rangoon. Perhaps you will not remember that young German 
Buddhist, who was sitting at your side in his yellow garb 
during your speech, but for me that hour was the happiest of 
my life. 

Pleaoe take the expression of my love and veneration for 
you as a aymbal that not only the Millions of India, but also 
Millions of my own country (Germany) snd Millions from all 
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parts of the world look upon you with gratitude, as the fulfU- 
ment of their highest religious ideals. In spite of all the cruel 
disappointments of our times, you have given us again the 
faith in Man. 

For ever. 

Yours in the Dhamma, 

Sd. Anagarika Brahmachari Covinda. 

(Dr. Rabindra Nath Tagore was kind enough to hand over 
this letter to Mahatma Gandhi). 


FINANCIAL 
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THE MAHA-BODHI 

EitAhliKbcfl Mmj 

Founded bv the Anagarika H. DHARMAPAiA 

'iwm 

fipira I ’^*0' vrf'T 

ye. O Bhikk^aSr and wandcT forth for th« gain of tiie 
many, for the wotfare of ike many^ in compa^on for the world, 
for the good, for the gain:, for the u7eJ/are of gods and men. 
Proclaim. Q the Doctrine glorious, preach ye a 

life of holinesSf perfect and pure. ■—^MahavacOA* Vinaya 

FVaka. 

V.l 40.1 NOVEMBER. [N,.ll. 


THE FIRST ANNIVERSARY OF THE MULAGANDHAKUTl VIHARA 

At the request of a laige ninnbeT of ftiemis who deeire to 
take part in the above fuitction, the cclebrarion will be 
held on the 27th. 20th and 29th December, Thia bemg a 
holiday period, it is more convenient for visitors From Buddhist 
countries to visit India. The programme, as announced, will 
consist of a BuddMet convention. Procession, Mcia and Exhibi¬ 
tion. The Holiest of the Holy Relics of the Lord Buddha 
which were kept enshrined within a stupa at Taxila for 20 
centuries and were presented to the Maha Bodhi Society by 
the Government of India, will be exhibited for worship For 
further particulars, apply to Secretary, Maha Bodhi Society, 
4A^ Q>lJege Square* Calcutta. 

DO NOT FAIL TO VISIT THE HOLY PLACES AND 
TAKE PART IN THIS GREAT FESTIVAL. 















BUDDHISM AND MODERN INDIA 

By Prof, Phanibhusan Benares. 


Buddhism is coming to he revived m the land of its birth 
long after its decline and disappearance almost. The founda’ 
don of the A/ulagond/ia^h' Kiham at the very spot where the 
Wheel of Dharma was first turned By the Tathaga^ta Himself 
is no doubt highly significant for the purpose. The everts 
that are being made by the Mahabodhi Society in the direcdon 
are indeed of very great value and so deserve due apprccia-^ 
rion and wide sympathy^ Already the society has started 
work at other centres in India, and it is well-known against 
what odds they are carrying on the work. The idea af founds 
ing a Vihara with an attached Buddhisde University on the 
vety soil where the first of its kind was started by the great 
Founder Himself dates back to many years. The site had 
been selected, the plans made ready and the foundation-stone 
was also duly laid some nine years ago, but the actualisadon 
of the idea was hitherto delayed. 1 understand, owing to lack 
of public support m this country^ Even now the funds which 
have enabled the promoters of tluE movement to give shape 
to the idea are mosdy of foreign origin. This shows the 
didiculdes faced in this great undertaking and so speaks 
volumes for those whose untiring etf orts have made it possible 
now to give a start to it, Tbc seedling is laid down. The 
question is — Will it find sufficient support in this land for its 
growth. Will it go on still needing foreign help for the pur¬ 
pose ? Could it even have b continuous life, if it had to 
depend upon such precarious 9Upi>ort from other countries? 
What b India herself prepared to do to keep alive in vigorous 
growth the plant, now of foreign graft, on the very soil which 
originally gave birth to it. These are the questions which 
naturally arise in our anxious mind when we review clearly 
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the past history of the decline of Buddhism in India and the 
present circumstances—the cultural, social and political changes 
—through which the country is passing now. Does India, as 
she is situated now, need a revival of what was once an 
important movement in her old history for the good of the 
people then? The zealous promoters of the present move¬ 
ment. out of sincere faith in the merits of their cause, no doubt 
think that they have no need to consider these problems, 
trusting as they must be doing, to the sure success of the 
sacred undertaking backed so deeply by its past glory. It 
may be they are right, as it has been found in many other 
cases that no cause really good fails ultimately, if carried on 
faithfully and ardently by its promoters. But the success has 
none—the less depended in such cases upon the actual circums¬ 
tances which demanded the movement. Do we find any such 
demand in the present circumstances of this country for the 
revival of a faith, which she. for good or evil, allowed ones 
to decline and disappear almost. 1 say ‘almost*, for though 
Buddhism in its primitive form is a rare thing to find in India 
now, certain cults it gave rise to in the course of its spread 
and development are continuing still at certain places under 
disguised form and in different names, as. for instance, the 
Dharma cult in Bengal. Inwardly, it does not seem that 
Buddhism has died out. For the essentials of the teaching 
appear to have gradually merged into the general culture of 
the land and assimilated therewith, so that we are in a way 
Buddhists in culture now. though not in faith. This is also a 
matter of importance which has to be taken into consideration 
in connection with the present movement of revival. For what 
exactly is going to be revived by its enthusiastic promoters. 

The idea underlying the movement is. so far as 1 under¬ 
stand. to spread the teachings of the Faith, as of old. not only 
in this land but also outside, through devoted workers specially 
trained for the purpose. This preparation needs a suitable 
Home (if we may be allowed to call it so) where the Bhil^hu* 
may live quietly and undergo the necessary training to make 
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diein fit, both intel1«ctiiiil]y and fiphitually^ to undertake the 
work. The idea of the Univeraity is perhaps to serve the pur¬ 
pose of iritellectuai preparadDii^ and tl is conimcndable no 
doubt to far as it goes. The choice of the very spot whence 
the teachings spread originally, is also no doubt a happy on*. 
Migadaya (present Saranath) has its hoary associations and 
unique sacredness for the purpose. But what are the teachings 
going to be like and what are the subjects going to be taught 
and studied at the University? For BuddhUm, as a cult and a 
philosophy h has had a long course of development even in 
this land, not to speak of that which it has undergone, and 
is still undergoing, in other countries which are pre-eminentlv 
Buddhistic. Which of the various phases of the development 
going to be specially selected in the present undert^ing? 
Not certainly the whole of thetn. If not, what special part 
of them? The moveiuent, as it has been started, has its origin 
in what is called the Suuthem School and the Maha Bodhi 
Society haiU horn Ceylon. Is it the TheraPada, which is 
supposed to be the oldest representation of the original 
teachings of Gautama himself, that is going to be revived 
in India, and the teachings at the new Vihara and University 
are to be simply on the lines held to be primitive ? Is no 
phase of the later development into what is called Mahayatta 
going to find a place there ? But India, as it gave birth to the 
former, gave birth to the latter as well. Both belong to her 
past I Why then this partialis, if my surmise be correct, 
regarding the purpose of the present movement? The 
promoters of the movement have no doubt theh own grounds 
for the choice, if there is one, and they may. let us hope, 
be justified by success in their endeavour. But will India 
accept it, in good faith, in her present condition. Would the 
nature of the teachings going to be undertaken suit her present 
circumstances? There is one thing true of Buddhiam, as of 
nothing else of the kind so much, namely that it has always, 
in the course of the history accommodated itself to the actual 
condition of the people among whom it was spread, and its 
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vaiioiiB phases aie partly duf to this one feature of it. Apd 
why> TTie obvmvia reason is that the Buddha himself stood 
for no special cult, hut for the removal oF humaii suffering 
by going deeply into the vejy root of it^ He stood for 
humanity and spoke for humanity itself^ and not for any 
particulaT people. No wonder, Lhereforc, that Buddhism is 
regarded as a universaJ religion. The teachings of the 
Ejilightened One appeal to man in common, and the fine 
pstycholugical observations on which the teachings are based 
are of the common mind of man. Buddhism is pre-eminently 
an ethical philosophy of and the ideal it seta up touches 

the common aspiratiorLS of man. But the effectuation of the 
idea], in any case., demands necesaarily consideration of the 
concrete circumstances and the level of understanding of the 
people concerned. For no idea] can be realised in the 
abstract. The revival of Buddhism, if it is to he effective, 
will have^ therefore, to select out and emphasise that which 
is of univemal value in the teachmgs of the Sakyamuni and 
work to bring them into touch will the actual circumstances, 
social and political, prevalent In India now, and with the 
general Intellectual level of the people. There is no demand 
for a new religion or a new cult at present. We have already 
too rnany of them. What is wanted is an inwardness-—a new 
spirit — to saturate and strengthen the struggle* for the higher 
in our present life. There is much in the teachings oF Gautama 
to furnish this spiritual inwardness. ]t would he well, I think, 
for the mtccesB of the movement, if it made this its special 
object, instead of creating another sect with its special cult 
by the side of the many that exist now. This is about the 
practical aide. Aa to the theoretical side it is not dehnitely 
known yet on what lines the studies in the proposed University 
are to proceed. No selection and emphasis of any special 
philosophicaJ doctrine or doctrines would do for the ideal of 
a University* whjch is to appeal to the intellectuals of this age. 
l,et us hope the teachings there would be broad and liberal 
enough to include within their scope all the phases which 
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BuddKutic thovight has presented in the course of its develop- 
jTrcnC and expansion. 


A PIONEER MISSIONARY—ri 

By S. Haldar. 

The Hindus and Buddhists who do not hold the dogma 
exclusive salvation, have always pursued a policy of *'live 
and let live'* towards people who profess other reli^ons. 
The early missionaries In India met with a friendly reception 
from the Hindu Rajas generally. In Benares^ the place which 
hears painful testimony to the vandalism of Moslem sovereigns 
iti regard to Hindu places of worship, the Maharaja (Kaahi- 
naresh) has made a free grant of a plot of land to the Moslem 
community for thdr Id prayers, The Hindus and Buddhists 
have, in practice, followed Christ s precept by tiimmg to the 
striker of one cheek the other cheek also. The Maharaja of 
Travancore was friendly to Xavier and gave protection to 
his converts* Xavier was the Maharajahs guest sind obtained 
his permission to convert his subjects in exchange for a 
mission which Xavier undertook on the Maharajahs behalf to 
the Cxovemor-General at Ooa. He bestowed summary 
baptism upon ten thousand of the Maharaja's subjects in a 
month. ' TTie Machhwas knew nothing of the dogmas of 
Christianity but they had simpler reasons for their conversion. 
ChnEtiBnity was to them a not unpleasant lite which carried 
with it the appreciable advantage of protection by Portuguese 
cannon/* Neophytes deputed by Xavier Had converted 
villages on the coast of Manaar, These converts were wiped 
out in a general massacre of Christians. After the massacre 
of Manaar Xavier s Christian wrath superseded all other 
emotions. He departed a few days before Christmas for the 
north, where tk? Governor-General was, and returned to 
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CocKin witKin a month as an authorised officer of pious 
vengeance. Xavier was at this dme completely engrossed in 
one of those politico-religious preoccupations to which the 
missionary temperament is subject. In his letters he speaks 
repeatedly of Ceylon and of the necessity of punishing the king 
who had dared to extirpate Christian converts. His thoughts 
are all hre and indignation against the infidel monarch, whom 
he will save from death if a Christian repentance is forth¬ 
coming, but who otherwise must expiate his crimes. 

Xavier found Goa itself to be the Gomorrah of India. He 
was thrown into dismay by the spectacle of the life led by 
the Christians of the city and devoted his three months there 
(as on his later visits) to an attempt to arrest their degenera¬ 
tion. He perceived that it would be useless to attempt to 
Christianize the pagans and Mahommedans until the Christians 
could be used as an example. He wrote to Ignatius that the 
fruit of his labour was not good ; and. indeed, four years 
after his death Malacca is again described (by Ualignani) 
as a centre of all wickedness. 

This extraordinary man worked as a missionary for ten 
years only, out of wheih he spent some time in China, Japan 
and the Dutch Indies. During this short period he managed 
to baptize about forty thousand of the Hindu heathen. The 
modus operctndi adopted by Kim is a reflection of the eflulgence 
of this pioneer missionary. He did not learn any of the Indian 
languages and he employed interpreters who could not 
interpret. He described his own masterly method in a letter 
to his fellow Jesuit, Loyola : “You can imagine the life I lead 
here, and what my sermons are like, when neither the people 
can understand the interpreter nor the interpreter the preacher 
—to wit. myself. I ought to be a past-master in the language 
of dumb show. Nevertheless, I am not altogether idle, for 
1 need no translator's help in the baptism of newly bron 
children.** This most brilliant and dazzling figure in the 
galaxy of missionaries was not at all satisfied with his bag of 
forty thousand converts in less than ten years. As a meek 
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agent of Christ he wrote to his friend Loyala : **The natives 
are so terribly wicked that they can never be expected to 
embrace Christianity.*’ Later, on his suggestion, the King of 
Portugal directed his Viceroy and Deputy Governors in India 
to actively co-operate with the Jesuit Missions, and thence¬ 
forward the work of conversion went on merrily. 

The Miracles of St. Franqs Xavier : 

Travancore contributed its share to the literatxire of 
Xavier years later : it was related that he had raised the dead 
and that he had spoken the language of the country at once, 
without preparadon. It was unfortunate for him that this 
gift of tongues* which was so liberally attributed to him after 
his death did not help him much in life. His copious corres¬ 
pondence is full of complaints about the difficulty of language 
In all countries. In this particular case he clearly states that 
he could not understand the inhabitants of Travancore nor 
they him. Perhaps the most wonderful of his miracles is that 
^he Crab and the Crucifix. The story runs : Xavier was 
on his way to Ceram through a sea sown with reefs, when a 
storm arose. He quieted the tempest by touching a wave 
with his crucifix. The waves swallowed the crucifix and 
subsided. A day later the ship reached Ceram, where Xavier 
disembarked. He walked along the beach with a Portuguese 
artillery-man (the narrator) when a crab moved majestically 
up out of the sea, carr 3 ring the crucifix in its claws. The 
creature deposited the emblem at Xavier’s feel and returned 
to the sea. 

The life of St. Francis Xavier furnishes a fascinating study 
of the spread of Christianity in India. It illustrates the 
readiness of an ignorant people, lied irrevocably down by the 
hoary authority of a priest-ridden religion to superstitious 
beliefs, to adopt another faith which is also based on credulity 
regarding the supernatural and on irrational fear of the un¬ 
known. In changing Christianity for their old religion the hoi 
polloi only left a weak and ill-organised system for one better 
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regulated but more specious. The step was an easy one. 
[Information for these notes has been freely drawn from an 
article on Francis of Xavier written by Mr. Vincent Shecan 
in A$ia (New York) for Febnoary, 1929), 


HOW MAN MAY CONQUER FEAR? 

A public discussion was held on the above subject at the 
Whitefield Central Mission. London, under the auspices of 
the Three-fold Movement. Sir Francis Younghunband took 
the chair and the speakers included — Rev, Albert D. Belden. 
B.D. (Christian), Dr. Hari Prasad Shastri (Hindu). Mr. A Yusuf 
Ali (Moslem), Rabbi Israel Mattuck (Jew) and Bhikkhu Ananda 
Kausalyayana ((Buddhist). The meeting was well attended. 

Bhikkhu Ananda. speaking from the Buddhist point of 
view, said : — 

Ladies and Gentlemen, 

A boy in village was much afraid of going into a certain 
dark room of his house. He believed that there lived a 
terrible monster in that room, who would eat him up if he 
ever went in. His father did his best to assure the boy that 
there was nothing in the room and that he was afraid without 
any real cause. But the boy had seen the monster and he 
believed in himself more than in his father. Seeing that there 
was no way of saving the boy from the monster of his mental 
creation, his father thou^t of a plan and discussed it with 
his servsmt. The father and the servant both agreed. 

One fine day the father called upon his boy and said : 
“Look here, my boy, all these days 1 thought that I was right 
and you were wrong, but now I find that you were right and 
I was wrong. Before I thought that there was no monster in 
the room, but now I have found out for myself that there is 
one and that he is a very dangerous one. We must all be 

2 
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very careful about him.*' After a few days again he called 
his son and said : "Lx>ok, here, after so many days the devil 
has appeared to-day. I have decidc^d to fight and kill him. 
if you would join me, then go and bring your stick, for there 
is no time to loose. The boy got excited, he had no time to 
think so he went into the house and brought his stick. When 
father and son entered that particular room they saw that 
really there was a giant there (for you know the servant was 
consulted in this coimection). The father pointed out to the 
boy the ear of the giant and asked him to take courage. The 
boy. though a trifle afraid, still would not leave his father to 
face the monster alone. Father and son both fell on the 
monster with their sticks and the first Lathi blow that fell on 
the head of the monster was as hard as that which falls upon 
the head of the Indian Satayagrahi. The Monster or the 
servant concealed behind, shrieked. Tlien there came the 
second, the third and the fourth blow. TT\e monster fell to 
the ground. The boy saw in the dark that something really 
did fall on the ground. Father and son rejoiced for they had 
killed the monster. The whole family celebrated the victory. 
Everybody was glad, for the boy now began to go into that 
room frequently without any fear. Here you see that the 
father, in order to kill the monster of the boy's mental creation, 
first had to create one and then kill him. 

In this world, as a result of our faulty observations and 
faulty conduct, we have created thousands of fears and made 
ourselves their slaves. And if somebody tells us some straight¬ 
forward way of conquering fear, we do not believe him. We 
require that our fear should first be materialised befrne us and 
then destroyed. 1 feel that it is because of this childish nature 
of ours that we have in diflerent religions, so many ditferent 
ways of conquering fear. Children when they swing up high 
in the air. are sometimes asked to shut their eyes if they ever 
feel afraid ; as if a fall with closed eyes will not hurt them 
as much as with open eyes. A pigeon when attacked by a 
cat shuts its eyes. It thinks "Just as 1 do not see the cal. 
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aimilarly the cat also docs not sec me.** But you know that 
»hi» simply makes the task of the cat easier. Similarly there 
arc many people who believe that one of the ways of escaping 
from fear is to shut ones eyes against it, to turn ones atten¬ 
tion to something else. To shut ones eyes to fear is no way 
of escaping from it. It is far better to keep ones eyes open 
and face the danger, than to close them and be devoured 
by it. 

Some people think and suggest that it is easier to run 
away from fear than to face it. But 1 tell you the testimony 
of those who have tried this experiment—the fear has never 
left them. It has followed them like a man*s shadow. Here 
in this country you may not realise very vividly to what an 
extent a man is followed by his shadow ; but in Ceylon where 
we always have a fine day, it is impossible to escape from 
ones shadow. 

Still others think that some external refuge might protect 
them. TTicy driven by fear go to a mountain, to a sacred 
grove of trees, to certain tombs or resort to a magical formula 
or a Mantram. Others conceive of a higher being than them¬ 
selves,—an Indra, a Brahma, a Shiva, and seek refuge under 
him. Others think of a being which they conceive to be 
highest of all and go for refuge under him. To all such fear¬ 
ful men. the Buddha points out: ‘'None of these is a safe 
refuge, none of these can deliver any body from fear.” 

The refuge or the weapon which can conquer fear, accor¬ 
ding to Buddhism is other than all of these. You may be 
anxious to know what it is. It is so simple that when you 
know you will say that you already knew h. Tlie weapon is 
to know the cause of fear and destroy the cause itself so that 
the effect may not rise at all. What is the cause of fear? 
The cause of fear according to Buddhism is the ci’iruption of 
the heart which is the rseult of “Ardent lusts and longings, 
evil dispositions of the mind and all other such factors which 
make our lives impure." The Budeiha in one of His discourses 
which have been handed down to his disciples from genera- 
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don to gcneradon for the last twenty^five hundred years, saya: 
"All those who are unpurilied in deeds, words, thoughts and, 
manner life i even because unpurificd are seked with mortal 
fear and terror.** 

Therefore to one who wants to conquer fear, the Buddha 
say a; "and I do not atand between you and the Buddha, for 
I quote direedy from the Scriptures : Let Kim set upon himself 
the task of purifying hia life—let him be pure of mind, deed 
and thought—let him escape from eager craving—let him be 
hlled with loving kindness—let him be free from sloth and 
torpor — let him be serene of mind—4et him not eaalt himself 
and disparage others i and thus Let him become the conquer 
of all fear and forever.** 

This is the simple — no doubt somewhat uncompromising 
— Teaching of the Buddha — who docs not give us any testi¬ 
mony whatsoever in support of what he says other than hia 
own experience ; and asks ns to believe in it only if it agrees 
with our own experience. 1 stated it as it is ; for 1 feel I 
should fail in my duty, if J minimise it in the Least. May all 
creatures be happy I 


ANAHA AND MORAL RESPONSIBILITY 

By a. B. Jayasundajia. 

Our esteemed brother Pandit SKeo Narain s instructive 
contributions to successive issues of this Journal have kept 
alive the sustained interest of the readers. [ feel sure they 
will join me in according Kim our grateful thanks. 

In the August number he pertinently calls attention to a 
volumnious work by Mr. Har Dayal on "TTie Bodhiaatva 
Doctrine", gives a lengthy quotation from that book and 
pathetically adds as follows ; — 

"One point has always puzzled me In my readings of 
Buddhist literature and it is this: What survives death to 
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bear the results of karma in one's life? * . . - 1 wish some 
learned Buddhist scholar who haa studied the subject in Pali 
would throw some light on the subject to set at rest the con- 
troversyn 

Let me confess at the outset that 1 do not intend to pose 
as "a Buddhlat scholar who has studied the subject in Pali". 
Far from. it. But as an earnest student of the Dhamma. who 
experienced the same difEculty, our friend will pardon rne, if 
I venture to intrude where angels should fear to tread. 

Didiculties on religious quesdons ate in the very nature of 
things altogether personal to the individual concerned. ThI* 
is obviously the reason why Our Lord In common with other 
religious teachers, adopted the dialogica] method of instruc¬ 
tion. The most persuasive reasoning was the orgumenfum ad 
homifiem. A fully sounded pheaio or a set discourse seldom 
hit the point of an etiquirer^s doubt or difficulty. 

[ shall therefore with our learned brother’s permission 
present my views on the question, at issue in the form of a 
dialogue, at the same time tendering him my humble apologies 
for the liberties I propose to take with him, by imputing to 
him words which he may perhaps repudiate. 

S. JV.—My frierid. let u* have a heart to heart exchange 
of views on the vested subject of '’Anatta and Moral 
Responsibility.” 

A. Dr— I shall be only too glad. But you must pardon 
me my short-comlngB. 

S. N.—That is alright. We are not infallible — ^not even 
the youngest among us, 

A , D. _ That reminds me we both are past and three gtorc 

years—I cannot consistently plead—'deal gently with the 
yoimg man. 

S. /V. — Let me plunge in madias res. To put it categori¬ 
cally_<lid the Buddha teach Anatta or Atta? 

Moat emphatically Anatta and not Atla. 

_Arc you quite sure on the point? 

A^ D. _I am as certain as the sun is the centre of the 
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solar system. Und] Copernicus discoverefl the heliocentric 
system the world believed the Ptolemaic geometric theory. 
Likewise, until the Lord Buddha proclaimed the Anatta- 
doctrinc mankind wag enmeshed in the ego-centric, atmanLsde 
heresy^ 

S, — That sounds rather dogmatic, does It not? But 

quote your authority please. 

A.D.-Why^ my first authority is the First Step of the 
El^t-fold Path, 

S, N, — ^Thal is strange indeed. Where ifi Anatta in the 
First Step? I cant find it, 

A, D,—I am not surprised. In Sanyutta Niki^'^a, 21 (5) the 
Master says I ^STien one understands that form, feeling and 
the other khandhas are tFanaient, subject to*pain and soul-leas 
(Anatta), in that case one possesses Right Understanding,” 

5. N*—That bears you out, I admit. Do you then main¬ 
tain that one who Kiigs the Atta-heresy, is a micchsdi^hi-ergo 
not a Buddhist? 

d, D,—Most certainly yes, if we abide by the Master's 
teaching, 

S, N .- — Your second authority pleaae? 

A. D.^l rely next on Anatta-lakkhanasutta, the second 
sermon delivered to the Paiicavagg|ya-bhik.khus on the fifth 
day alter the first sermon— *The Turning of the Wheel of the 
Law*"’ 

5. N, — Now my friend. There 1 think 1 catch you napping, 

I put to you this poser : Did not myriads attain Nibbana as 
a reault of the Irral sermon, even before the specific discourse 
on Anatta-lakkhana was preached ? If so the Anatta-teaEihing 
Was not a sine ^uanon for winning Arahantship, 

A. D,—Bear with me sir, for a moment. The wonder is 
that not one of the five bhikkhus, let alone the myriads of 
Devas and Brahmas, became an Arahant, on hearing the first 
sermon and only one out of the five namely Anna Kond anna 
gained the ’’Spotless Eye of Truth” as a SotSpanna, 
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S» N .—But how (did Anna Kondann^ break the fetter of 
5akkaya-ditthi without the aid of the Anatta-le aching 7 

A. D*"Quite right sir^ that it Just the point, 1 am glad 
you appreciate it. May [ recall what 1 have already said? 

I showed you by a quotation from Sanyutta. that Anatta is 
Implicit in the First Step of the Path ; and that fact barely 
sufficed a Sotspanna to break asunder the gross fetter of 
Sakkiys'ditthi. But the explicit elucidation of Anatta in the 
second sermon was a sme quorton for an Arahant to do away 
with the finer fetters of Maya, Uddhacca and AviiJa, 

S, N, — 1 regret f do not follow you. Do you contend 
^rioudy that full realisation of Anatta is not indepensable to 
break a gross fetter, where as it is essential to get rid of a 
finer fetter? 

A. D.—^That does sound paradoKical. But 1 humbly submit 
it IS so. Every Arahant extinguishes the Asavas, but not the 
Anussya (tendencies) to such Asavas. which a Buddha alone 
can eliminate. Does that not demonstrate to a nicety, that 
a keener Insist, a greater Realisation is essential to get rid 
of a finer and therefore more elusive evil? 

5. N , — Bravo friend ! That hits the nail on the bead, 
[f is sound reasoning, 1 grant. But need we further particularise 
about a basic leaching like Anatta? 

A * Dh — S urely not, Anatta runs like a streak of soarlet right 
through the Pi|akas, There is no mistake about that. One 
can gauge its utmost value from these facts. It is by the clear 
Insight into the reality of things—-Yatha bhuta 5ana dassatia 
that one sees Nibb^a. 

S. — ^What is this clear Insight — MSna dassana? I am 

curious to know. 

A. D,'—It is purely and simply seeing in terms of Anicca. 
Dukkha and Anatta. And therefore conversely to see 
wrongly is to see in terms of Nicca, Sukha and Atta, as all 
Micchlditthu> Moreover, this all-important subject of 

Anatta is placed at the fore front in the very first discourse 
on Brahma-jlla in the Digha-Nikaya, it also forms the main 
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tLeme of th« fiist chapter of the KathSvatthu and of the later 
Milinda^ponha. 

S. N . — But what does our author Mr* Har Dayal say? 
“It Is certain*^ he emphatically writes, “that the Mahanayist 
writers helieved in the continuity of personal identity in the 
most unmistakable terms.** Surely he must have good reason 
to Say so. 

D. — Well* It is dilhcult to say whether Mr, Har Dayal'fl 
grounds are good or bad, until we have thetn before us* For 
the present let Us be guided by the father of Mahly^a, 
Asvaghosa himself ''the very pivot champion* promulgator and 
expounder*' of it as Dr. Suzuki aptly calls him. Asvaghosa 
opens his famotis SBrddhotpada'S:lstT& (translated as the 
Awakening of Faith) the bible of Mahay^ism* as follows : 
''Adoration to the Dhaima whose esaencc and attributes are 
like the ocean, revealing to us the principle of Anatman and 
forming the storage of infinite merits." Dr. Suzub' is perhaps 
the greatest living authority on Mahiyana. Do please mark 
what he writes : "The Doctrine of Anatman La considered to 
be one of the most important and characteristic features of 
Buddhism and Justly so. for both the Hinayana and the Maha- 
yana uphold this as essential. *..,., In the case of the 
Anatman or non-egu theory* the MahayanistB assert that there 
is no atm an or ego-soul, not only in its subjective aspect but 
in its objective appUcatlon. That is to say* they deny with 
the Hinayanists that there is such a thing as the ego-substance 
behind our consciousness as a cover etc., simple* ultimate, 
independent unit ; but they go still further and declare tfrat 
this objective world too has no atman* no ego, no God. no 
personal creator no Tshvara working and enjoying his absolute 
transcendence behind this concatenation of cause and effect. 
This IB technically known as the double negation of the sub¬ 
jective and objective world and for this reason the Mahayana 
school has often been called, thought unjustifiably and quite 
incorrectly, NihiUsm or Sunyavadin*" 

(7*0 be continuer^ 


LOVE AND COMPASSION 


On one cxicBsion when s diapute anaes in the baiKl of hiA 
disciples, BuddKa narrates to the discontented the history of 
K.ing Long-grief, whom his powerful neighbour Brahmadatta 
had driven frotn his kingdom and deprieved of all hia 
possessions. Disguised as a mendicant monk the vanQuished 
king fled with his wife from his home and sought safety in 
concealment at Benares, the capital of Ki* enemy. There the 
queen Lore him a son. whom he named Long-hte * who became 
a clever boy, proficient in all arts. Chie day Loiig-grief was 
rccognked by one of his quondam courtiers and his place of 
concealment betrayed to the kirig, Brahmadatta : thereupon 
the king ordered him and his wife to be led bound through all 
the streets of the town, and then hewn into four pieces out¬ 
side the town. But Long-life saw how his father and. mother 
were being led m chains through the town, .^nd he went up 
to his father, who said to him : "My son Long-life, look not 
too far and too near. For enmity come* not to an end by 
enmity, my son Long-Hfe ; by non-enmity, my son Long-life, 
enmity comes to an end." 

Thereupon king Long-grief and His wife were put to death. 
But Long-life made the guards who were placed over the 
corpses drunk, and when they had fallen asleep, he burnt 
both the dead and walked with folded hands three times 
round the funeral pile. Then he went inlo the forest and wept 
and wailed to his hearths content, then washed away his tears, 
went into the town, and took service m the lang's elephant- 
stall. By his beautiful singing he won the favour of Brahma¬ 
datta, who made him hU trusted friend- One day he accom¬ 
panied the king out hunting. They two were alone: Long¬ 
life had so managed that the retinue took another road. The 
king became tired, laid his head in Long-Ufe's lap, and toon 
fell asleep. Thereupon thought the youth Long-life "this 
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king ^tikmadatta of Benares has done us much evil. He has 
taken away our army and baggage, and land, and treasure, 
and stores, and has killed my father and mother. Now is the 
time come for me to satisfy my enmity.** And he drew his 
sword from the scabbard. But fust then this thought occurred 
to the youth Long>life : *’My father has said to roe. when 
he was being led away to execution ; **My son Long-life, look 
not too far and not too near. For enmity comes not to an 
end by enmity, my son Long-life ; by non-enmity my son 
Long-life, enmity comes to an end.* It would not be right 
for me to transgress my father*s words.** So he put his sword 
back in the scabbard again. The desire for revenge comes 
over him three times : three tiroes the recollection of his 
father*s last words overcomes his hatred. Then the king starts 
up from sleep : an evil dream has awakened him ; he has 
dreamed about Long-life, that he is taking life with the sword. 
**Then the youth Long-life seized with his left hand of King 
Brahmadatta of Benares, and with his right he drew his sword, 
and he said to Brahmadatta. the king of Benares : *1 am the 

boy Long-life. O King, the son of King Long-grief, of Kosala. 
Thou hast done us much evil ; hast taken away our army and 
baggage, and land, and treasure, and stores, and hast killed 
my father and mother. Now is the time come for me to 
satisfy my enmity.* Then the king Brahmadatta of Beruues 
fell at the feet of the yoimg Long-life, *Grant me my life, my 
son Long-life: grant me my life, my son Long-life t* ‘How 
can 1 grant thee thy life. O king? It is thou, O king, who 
must grant me life. Then grant thou me life, my son Long¬ 
life, and 1 will also grant thee life.* Then the king Brahma¬ 
datta of Benares and the boy Long-life, granted each other 
life. gave each other their hands, and swore to do each other 
no harm. And King Brahmadatta of Benares said to the young 
Long-life *My son Long-life, what thy father said to thee be¬ 
fore his death Look not too far and not too near. For erimity 
comes not to an end by enmity : by non-enmity erunity comes 
to an end**—what did thy father mean by that?’ ’What my 
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fatKer O king, said to me before his death : **Look not to far.** 
tignihes : **Let not enmity long continue ;** that was whet my 
father meant when he said before his death : “Look not too 
far.** And what my father. O Icing, said to me before his 
death : “Not too near.** signifies i ‘*Fall not out too readily 
with thy friends ;** tlmt was what my father meant when he 
said to me before his death : **Not too near.** And what my 
father. O king, said to me before his death : **For enmity 
comes not to an end by enmity ; by non-enmity enmity comes 
to an end.** signifies this : Thou. O king, hast killed my father 
and my mother. Were I now. O king, to seek to take thy 
life, then those who are attached to thee. O king, would take 
my life, and those who are attached to me, would take their 
lives : thus our enmity would not come to an end by enmity. 
But now, O king, thou hast granted me life and I, O king, 
have granted thee life : thus by non-enmity has our enmity 
come to an end. This is what my father meant when he said 
to me before his death : **For enmity comes not to an end by 
enmity ; by non-enmity enmity comes to an end.** Then 
King Brahmadatta of Benares reflected : *Wonderful I Astonish¬ 
ing I What a clever youth is this Long-life, that he can 
expound in such detail the meaning of what his father has so 
briefly said.* And he gave him all that had belonged to his 
father, army and luggage, and land, and treastire. and store, 
and gave him his daughter to wife.** 

While Buddhism enjoins the forgiveness of the wrongs 
which others have done us. we ought not to overlook the 
thought which incidentally peeps out from this moral, that in 
the dealings of the world forgiveness and reconciliation are a 
more profitable policy than revenge. The proposition that 
erunity comes rK>t to an end b** enmity is verified in a very 
substantial way in the case of the clever lad Long-life : instead 
of losing his life he obtams a kingdom and king's daughter 
to %rife. 


Oldenburg*s “Buddha.** 



PAINTINGS FROM TIBET 

Ready for Buddhist Art Exhibition. 


RcmarlEabie Budcihist paintings have arrived in London, 
and are being housed in the Buddhist Temple* which occupies 
A mansion near Regent’s Park ready for the Bnddhisl Art 
Exhibldon which will be held there this week. 

There are thirty of these paintings which were discovered 
by Sri Rahul, the Buddhist monk now in London, during his 
travels in TTheL He bought some from monks of the Taahi- 
Lunpo Monastery, and others from monks living in monasteries 
near the wild Tibetan ranges. 

When the Tashi Lama, who has spiritual authority equal 
to that of the Dalai Lama, fled to China during the recent 
troubles in Tibet, his 13 valuable paintings were confiscated 
by the Government and sold. They were bought by Sri Rahul, 
and form the jewels O'f the collection which has now reached 
London, 

The whole collection arc the work of old Tibetan masters 
who learnt their art at the Indian universities of Nalanda and 
Vikraxnashila. TTie technique is Indian and the dress, otna^ 
menu pose, and even the faces of the gods and goddesses are 
excluxively Indian. 

Most of the persona depicted are Dalai Lamas of the past, 
and they are done on Chinese Hilk* and have Chinese 
embroidery below them. 

The Elxhibition at which they are to be displayed will be 
the first Buddhist Exhibition ever held in Great Britain. 



SUNITA, THE SCAVENGER 


[nteresting, is lEe narrative which U amibuteJ to the Thera 
(Elder) Sunita iri the collection of "Sayings of the Elders'* 
(Theragitha) J '*1 have come of a humble family, T was poor 
and needy. The work which 1 performed was lowly, sweep¬ 
ing the withered flowers (out of temples and palaces), 1 was 
despised of men, looked down upon and lightly esteemed. 
With submissive tnien 1 showed respect to many. Then 1 
beheld the Buddha with his band of monks, as he passed, 
the great hero, into the most important town of Magadha. 
Then 1 cast away my burden and ran to bow myself (it rever¬ 
ence before him. From pity for me he halted, that highest 
among men. Then I bowed myself at the Master’s feel, 
stepped Up to Kim and begged him, the highest among all 
beings, to accept me as a monk. Then said unto me the 
gracious Master, the compassion ator of all worlds i 'Come 
hither, O monk ;' that was the intiation which 1 received/' 
(Sunita further relates how he withdrew to the forest, and 
there wrapt in contemplation, longed for deliverance. The 
gods came to him and paid him reverence.) "Then the Master 
$aw me, how the host O'f the gods surrounded me. A smile 
broke over his features, and he spake these words: ''By holy 
zeal and chaste living, hy restraint and self^repression, thereby 
a man becomes a Brahman : that is the highest Brahmanhood/' 


THE HIMALAYAN ADEPTS R. H, A M, AND BUDDHISM 

[n the introductory page in "Tile Mahatma Letters to 
A, P. Siimett'* there is a specimen of Mahatma K. H/b 
writing wherein you find the statement that 'The only refuge 
for him who aspires to true perfection i» Buddha alone*. In 
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letter No. 10 contanxing entire six pages the Mahatma K. 
gives his views on Cod, wherein he says : ’’Therefore the 
God here offered to the adoration of the xbeth century lacks 
every quality upon which man s mind is capahlc of fixing any 
judgment. VtTiat is this in fact hut a being of whom they 
can affirm nothing that ia not instantly contradicted. Their 
own Bible their Revelation destroys all the moral perceptions 
they heap upon him. unless indeed they call those qualities 
perfections that every other man's reason and common sense 
call imperfections, odious vices and brutal wickedness. Nay 
more he who reads our Buddhist scriptures written for the 
masses will fail to find in them b deman so 
vindictive, unjust so cruel and so stupid as the celestial tyrant 
upon whom the ChrisliaiiB prodigally lavish their servile wor¬ 
ship and on whom their theologians heap those perfections 
that are contradicted on every page of their Bible, Truly and 
veritably your theology has created ber Cod but to destroy 
him piecemeal. Your chuicb is the fabulous Saturn, who 
begets children but to devour them.*’ 


It la neither nature nor an imaginary Deity that has to 
be blamed, but human nature made vile by selfiabness. Think 
well over these few words ; work out every cause of evil you 
can think of and trace it to its origin and you will have solved 
^Be-third of the problem of eviL And now, after making due 
allowance for evils that ate natural and cannot be avoided, — 
and so few are they that 1 cballenge the whole boat of ’Western 
metaphysicians to call them evils that pursue humanity ever 
since that cause became a power, h is religion under what¬ 
ever farm and iti whatsoever nation. It is the sacerdotal caste, 
priesthood and the churches ; it is In those illusions that 
rnan looks upon aa sacred, that he hwa to search out the source 
of that multitude of evils which is the great curee of humanity 
and that almost overwhelms mankind. Ignorance created Gods 
and cimnoig took advantage of the opportunity. Look at 
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India and look at Christendom and Islam, at Judaism and 
Fedchism. It is priesdy impostvue that rendered these Gods 
so terrible to man : it is religion, that makes of him the selfish 
bigot, the fanadc that hates ail mankind out of his own sect 
without rendering him any better or moral for it. It is belief 
in God and Gods that makes two-thirds cf humanity the slaves 
of a handful of those who deceive them under the false 
pretence of saving them. Is not man ever ready to commit any 
kind of evil if told that his God or Gods demand the crime > ; 
voluntary victim of an illusionary God. the abject slave of his 
crafty ministers. The Irish, Italian and Slavonia peasant will 
starve himself and see his family starving and naked to feed 
and clothe his padre and pope. For two thousand years India 
groaned under the weight of caste. Brahmins alone feeding 
on the fat of the land, and to-day the followers of Christ and 
those of Mahomet are cutting each other's throats in the names 
of and for the greater glory of their respective m}rths. Re¬ 
member the sum of human misery will never be diminished 
unto that day when the better portion of humanity destroys in 
the name of Truth, morality, and universal charity, the altars 
of their false gods. 

"If it is objected that we too have temples, we too have 
priests and that our lamas also live on charity .... let them 
know that the objects above named have in common with their 
Western equivalents, but the name. Thus in our temples there 
Is neither a god nor gods worshipped, only the thrice sacred 
memory of the greatest as the holiest man that ever lived. If 
our lamas to honour the fraternity of the Bhikkhus established 
by our blessed master himself, go out to be fed by the laity, 
the latter often to the number of 5 to 25,000 is fed and taken 
care of by the Samgha (the fraternity of lamaic monks) the 
lamassery providing for the wants of the poor, the sick, the 
afflicted. CXir lamas accept food, never moi>ey, and It is in 
those temples that the origin of evil is preached and impressed 
upon the people. There they are taught the four noble truths 
—ariya sakka, and the chain of causation, (the 12 nidanas) gives 
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them a solution of the problem, of the origin and destruction 
of suffering. 

Read the Mahavagga and try to understand not with the 
prejudiced Western mind but the spirit of intuition and truth 
what the Fully Elnlightened one aays in the Ist Khandhaka. 
Allow me to translate it for you. 

**At the time the blessed Buddha was at Uruvella on the 
shores of the river Neranjan as he rested under the Bodhi tree 
of wisdom after he had become 5ambuddha. at the end of the 
seventh day having his mind fixed on the chain of causation 
he spake thus: from Ignorance spring the samkharas of three¬ 
fold nature—productions of body, of speech, of thought. From 
the samkharas springs name and form, from this spring the six 
regions (of the six senses the seventh being the property of 
but the enlightened) ; from these springs contact from this 
sensation : from this springs thirst (or desire. Kama, tanha) 
from thirst attachment, existence, birth, old age and death, 
grief, lamentation, suffering, dejection and despair. Again by 
the destruction of ignorance, the Sankharas are destroyed, and 
their consciousness name and form, the six regions, contact, 
sensation, thirst, attachment (selfishness), existence, birth, old 
age, death, grief, lamentation, suffering, dejection, and 
destroyed. Such is the cessation of this whole mass of 
suffering.*' 

Knowing this the blessed one uttered this solemn utterance. 
“When the real nature of things becomes clear to the meditat¬ 
ing Bhikshu, then all Lia doubts fade away rince he has learned 
what is that nature and what its cause. From ignorance spring 
all the evils. From knowledge comes the cessation of this 
mass of misery, and then the meditating Brahmana stands dis¬ 
pelling the hosts of Mara like the aim that illuminates the sky. 

Meditation here means the superhuman (not supernatural) 
qualities, or arhatship in its highest of spiritual powers. 

The principles of the Theosophical Society have under¬ 
gone a complete change. In another letter the Mahatma 
writes;—“There was a time, when from sea to sea. from the 
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mountains and deserts of the north to the grand woods and 
downs of Ceylon, there was but one faith, one rallying cry — to 
save humanity from the miseries of ignorance in the name of 
Him who taught first the solidarity of all men. How is it now? 
Where is the grandeur of our people and of the one Truth? 
These, you may say, are beautiful visions which were once 
realities on earth, but had flitted away like the light of a 
summer’s evening. Yes ; and now we are in the midst of 
a conflicting people, of an obstinate, ignorant peopls seeking 
to know the truth, yet not able to find it for each seeks it only 
for his own private benefit and gratification, without giving 
one thought to others. Will you, or rather they, never see the 
true meaning and explanation of that great wreck and desola* 
tion which has come to our land and threatens all lands—yours 
first of all? It is selfishness and exclusiveness that killed ours, 
and it (is) selfishness and exclusiveness that will kill yours— 
which has in addition some other defects which I will not name. 
The world has clouded the light of true knowledge, and selfish¬ 
ness will not allow its resurrection, for it excludes and will not 
recognise the whole fellowship of all those who were bom 
under the same immutable natural law,*' 


MESSAGE TO MAHATMA GANDHI 


Bombay. 10th September. 1932. 

Dear Mahatmaji, 

At the meeting of the Buddha Society yesterday Mr. K. 
Natarajan proposed the following message to be sent to 
you and it was unanimously adopted. I have the honour to 
forward it herewith. 


I beg to remain. 

Dear Mahatmaji. 

Your most obdient servant. 

(Sd.) A. L. Nair, 

President, 
Buddha Society. 


4 
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*’On the eve of your sublime sacrifice for the emancipa¬ 
tion of our Antyaja brethem and sisters from their agelong 
servitude, your friends of the Buddha Society wish to tell you 
that their heartfelt prayers are with you. They recall the 
memorable occasion of the Lord Buddha's Jayanti when you 
presided during your convalescence at Juhu on the 18th May, 
1924, after your last imprisonment and the inspiring words 
which you spoke then on the life and the teachings of the 
Sakyamuni, who more than 24 centuries ago, showed by pre¬ 
cept and example that antyaja classes are the spiritual equals 
of the Hindu castes, as you are striving to-day by your noble 
act of self-abnegation. The Buddha Society earnestly trtrsts 
that the conscience of the Hindu Community, which has been 
deeply stirred by the announcement of your intention, will 
lead to immediate extinction of the evil which is even more 
degrading to the higher castes than the Depressed Qasses, 
and it will not be necessary for you to go through the 6ery 
ordeal, which you have proposed,—in as much as its object 
would be achieved.” 


y/om CENTRAL SHRINE AT BUDDHA GAYA 

(True Copy) 

Elxhibit C 22. 

From 

J. D. Beclar, EIsq., C.E., 

Late Elxecutive Assistant of Monuments. 


To 

The Magistrate and Collector. 

Gaya. 

Buddh'Caya, 2nd August, 1884. 


Sir, 

Before leaving this place—which I shall in a few days— 
permit me to place on record some notes that may be of use. 
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and to request your kind sympathy and effort in preserving 
what Government has spent a large sum of money to conserve, 
and in which personally I take a great interest. 

I have tried to secure the better sculptures from being 
carried off by pilgrims and tourists by placing them as far as 
I could in not easily accessible places, or, where accessible, 
in such conspicuous places, and so arranged, that the loss of 
any one would be instantly perceived. Mr. Keddie has con¬ 
tinued to employ the chowkidar 1 had employed for reasons 
of policy, viz., the pujari of the temple, Ganesh Singh, but 
after my departure he will have little power to secure sculptxire 
fiom the depredations of the more powerful native visitors 
and of Eluropean visitors if they be so inclined. A notice in 
large print in English and Vernacular painted on a board and 
conspicuously set up on your authority and with your signature, 
would, 1 trust, greatly deter people from plundering the place, 
while a few instructions to the police to keep watchful eye. 
and to instruct the village chowkidars to promptly bring any 
case of plunder to notice, would very materially help to secure 
them from plunder. 

In the godown attached to my bungalow are a large 
collection of fragments. They were collected for the sake of 
their inscriptions, yet unread and unexamined. 1 have not 
time to do so now, but 1 intend, with the permission of the 
Lieutenant-Governor, to be allowed to come once more (at 
my own cost) to them. The fragments are of absolutely no 
value, except for the inscriptions which may or may not be 
of interest until they are examined. Let me earnestly pray 
you to take measures for their safety. If my bungalow is to 
be kept up. the khansama or chowkidar of the bungalow may 
be directed to look after these, as they are of no intrinsic 
value, even as sculpture. If a good lock be put on the door, 
their safety is assured. 

In a detached godown are a large number of earthen casts 
of the old plaster ornamentation of the temple. 1 wrote long 
ago, and spoke about measures for securing them or sending 
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them to the museum. No notice was taken of my representa* 
tions. but it is not impossible that some day some one more 
alive to their value may move to enquire about them. The 
roof is leaky, and they have partly melted away. 1 have no 
ftmds to save them by repairing the roof. They were made 
over to the Executive Elnsineer, Patna Division, but as no 
employee, not even a chowkidar of that Division is now here 
(since they removed my office furniture and records), it would 
be better if the bungalow khansama or chowkidar were 
instructed to look after them also. In case you are prepared 
to tell him so. I will remove them from the leaky godown and 
P^®ce them in an unleaky room which the removal of my 
office has rendered available, and a lock on the door would 
secure their safety. 

In the courtyard of the temple are a number of the sacred 
trees of the various previous Buddhas. I had planted nearly 
every variety of the known 24, but some have died. Of 
these ahve some are already high enough to be safe from 
cattle but several are not. These I have secured by circles 
of earth walls ; but an order from you excluding cattle from 
the court of the temple would more effectually save them 
than any number of walls. 

The drainage of the platform of the temple, or first floor, 
consisting of the open terrace and the four subordinate temples 
round the main central shaft is effected by iron pipes let into 
the masonry on the east and west side. The inlets of these 
pipes are secured by perforated plates of copper, as I had 
had several times to extract most incongruous articles— 
bamboos, plants, stones, brick, mud and wood—mischiev¬ 
ously or wantonly thrown and forced down the piping by 
boys and native visitors. But the perforations are apt to gel 
clogged by the feathers and droppings of the birds which make 
their nests in the shelter of the temple ornaments, and an order 
to the chowkidar to keep them clean is essential to the stability 
foimdation of the temple. The drainage of the entire 
courtyard and of a great portion of the surrounding lands is 
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effected by an underground covered drain. This drain is not 
straight, but has three heads due to the necessity of respecting 
vested interests, the necessity of not offending the Mahanta 
and the unfortunate manner in which portions of the work 
were executed. TTie entire tank works in fact were never con¬ 
templated. nor funds provided, till long after the drain as 
originally divided had been completed into this main channel, 
pouring in the water from various underground side drains. 
It is necesscuy occasionally, say, twice a year, to clean out 
the main and minor underground side drains, as boys take a 
delight in rolling or throwing in broken bricks and stones into 
them through the grating. 

Near the final oudet of the main drain stand a few huts, 
and the occupants throw all their house sweeping and refuse 
into the open drain, just about the mouth or outlet of the main 
covered drain. Tire result is, the drain gels completely blocked, 
and the temple flooded. This might be prevented by an order 
on the village chowkidar to take cognisance of who are the 
parties given to such practice, and a simple threat from the 
Magistrate would probably prevent their doing so in future ; 
otherwise they may be bound down not to do so. 1 had every 
year to clean out the outlet, where an accumulation of straw, 
potsherd and ashes generally four feet high effectually blocked 
the outlet. 

During highest floods of the river, the court of the temple 
will gel flooded. As the level of the court is below the level 
of the recorded flood of 1612 (I think that is the year, but my 
papers are gone and I carmot be sure), this need cause no 
alarm, as it will only last a few hours. There was no one way 
of preserving the ancient features and at the same time giving 
absolute security from flooding except by expensive sluice 
gates for which funds would have been necessary. Hrere will, 
in case of recurrence of such a flood as is above rmticed. be 
a foot of water over the masoruy lower terracing round the 
temple ; it will not get into the temple itself. 

Tlie tank attached to the temple was dug and the ghat 
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built by Gosain Belpat Gtr as marks of loyalty and respect to 
Sir Ashley Eden and the present Ueutenant-Govemor on their 
to the temple. Government contributed nearly half the 
expenses. TTie tank was intended as a reservoir for drinkinE 
Water ‘which, when the river Ls dry during May and June, is 
scarce and not good in the village wells. The tank has 
numerous springs, which copiously fiowed even in June, and 
gave much trouble in hemg got urider to allow exudation to 
go on. TTie tank consequently will always have a good supply 
of good water. But at present the whole vUlagc wash their 
clothes and themaelves in it, and the water is most filthy. 
Pigis and cattle too are brought m and washed therein, which 
1 have been unable to prevent, and as the tank had not yet 
been filled till J made over charge, 1 wag indifferent about it, 
intending to take measures to suppress the practice after the 
high flood of the river had been allowed to pour into the tank 
and purify its waters : but I am going and the flood has not 
yet come. 1 earnestly represent that measures bt taken to 
prev'enl the universal baihmg and washing of dirty men and 
of cattle In the tank, and the Hood, whenever it comes, if only 
of average height will itself poi^ir into the tank, establish a 
current and subsidence and leave the water perfectly pure and 
wholesome : perhaps the village chowkidarg could do much to 
prevent people bathing in the tank. Th-c Gosain, who gave 
more than half the funds for the work, has repeatedly requested 
me to appeal to you to kindly take measures for keeping the 
water dean for drinking purposes. 

A large number of fragments of sorts of sculpture lie in 
the compound and round the walls and elseivhere. Xheae 
interest and importance, but some are in good pre¬ 
servation and. may either be sent to the Museum of Calcutta or 
elsewhere, or preserved in the Gaya Institution, ‘where I noticed 
several hne pieces of sculpture are already being taken care of. 

From past experience, 1 can aay that this temple is one 
of the places which travellers From Europe are almost certain 
to visit, to say nothing of Burmese, Japanese, Ceylonese, 
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Nepalese, Tibelari^ and Siamese. Chmese pilgrims have not 
yet come, but probably wUl. For the more dlsdnguished ol 
these travellers ag chief high priest envoys, some shelter more 
convenient than the leaky and open Burmese Dharmasalla is 
a necessity. If kept up aa a dak bungalow, even the receipts 
must probably pay for the keep of a khansania : if only kept 
as a road-cess bungalow, it would on your authorisation be 
available for the accommodation of European travellers, lady 
visitors, and of the more distinguished foreign Asiatic visitors, 
several of whom have in past times, with the consent of 
Government imd accompanied by Government officials been 
allowed to visit the place. If kept as a road-cess bungalow 
a chowkidar, who could also cook, and furniture would be 
desirable, 

TTie roof of the bungalow leaks in several places, and as 
the walls arc katcha^ if not repaired* the bungalow will soon 
collapse. It haa not been repaired since it was built (except 
petty repairs at my own coat) ; the fine large verandah of 
the office will also speedily com* down if not repaired, as 
also the roof of the servant's quarter. If the bungalow is to 
be kept up, repair of however slight a nature* if only to slop 
the leak, is essential- 

Sometime ago* I think about the time your predecessor, 
Mr. Boxwell. was just going away, 1 sent a list of my furniture, 
oEering them for sale at moderate cost for the use of the 
bungalow, and no reply has been given to me as yet. I am 
now going, arid 1 again send you a list of what is available* 
which, if you will take over, 1 wUl leave here and make over 
to any one you appointbut if you decline, [ will pack up, 
as I am going, 1 can only give you scanty time for reply for 
this. 1 trust you will excuse me. I will await your reply till 
noon of Monday next. 

Lastly* the grounds on which the bungalow stands are 
rented from the Mahantha at an amount of Rs, S/-, and tent 
has been paid to him up to May, The various small buildings 
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outside the cOfnpound walla and office alignment except one 
aniEili ahed are all the property of the Mahantha, 

1 have the honour to be. 

5ir. 

Your moat obedient servant. 

(Sd.) J. D. BEtiLAR. 

(True Copy)' 

No. 2518. 

From. 

G. A. Grierson. Esq., 

Offg. Magispatc & Collector, 

Gaya, 

To. 

The Superintendent Engineer, 

Sone Qrcle. 

Dated Gaya, 25th July. 1889, 
Sir, 

in forwarding you a copy of a letter of Mr. Bcgl ar's dated 
2nd August. 1884, to the address of the Magistrate of Gaya, 
and in continuation of our conversation on the subject. I have 
the honour to draw your attention to the very unsatisfactory 
state of affairs which exists relating to the Bodh'Gaya Temple. 

Temple with the bungalow and grounds attached is 
in charge of the hfagistrate of the district. He ia represented 
on the spot by a chowkidar on five rupees a mouth, who Has 
some charge of this beautiful historical fabric, the repair of 
which have cost Government thousands of rupees. 

I riecd not point out to you the great historic and religious 
interest which attaches to this building. The large sums of 
money spent on it by Government are sufficient to show that 
it is cognisant of all this. It seems, however, to have been 
forgotten that such a building cannot be left alone to the 
mercies of a venal chowkidar. Continual petty repairs are 
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necessary to prevent tlie buUcUn^ aigam Falling into decay^ ^nd 
these repairs arc not within the power of the Magistrate to 
carry out. The Magistrate is given no money for the purpose, 
and if he had the moneys he has not sufficient skilled auper- 
viBion at hand to spend it properly. 

Besides thi^ the many chafUlJas and stone relics about the 
temple are liable to be stolenr Some of them have certainly 
disappeared^ and when there are hundreds of them lying 
about imcatalogued^ it is impossible to hold the chowkidar 
responsible. The Other day an Austrian Count visited Bodh- 
Gaya, and went off with 20 or 30 stone relics, which he picked 
up there, and L had considerable difficulty in recovering those 
belonging to Government. 

The Temple itself is also falling into despair, 1 have no 
one to look after the underground drains properly. Salt 
exudations also arc destroying the plaster ; this you have your¬ 
self seen. Villagers are encroaching on temple land. 

[ think that it would be by no means out of the way to 
expect that Government should expend something every 
year in keeping in order an historical monument which has 
cost them a great deal already, 1 think that there should be 
appointed to the budding a permanent custodian of the Sub- 
averseet grade, whose whole duty should be to guard the 
various chaityas and the like* and to carry out repairs year by 
year when necessary. Me would be like the clerk of the works 
of any large English building. 

A catalogue of the chaityas and other images should also 
be prepared. 

Besides those already fixed hi situ, there is in a roofless 
disused godown a heap of unexamined relics in charge of the 
chowkidar, which is freely drawn upon by sight-seers. ft was 
Used os a kind of mine for globe-trotters till I tried to put a 
stop to it by ordering that none were to be taken away with¬ 
out my written permission. 1 fear, however, that my order 
has had little effect beyond raising the price of these fragments. 

fn addition to this, almost every month new fragments of 
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sculpture and statutory. oFteti of considerable archaeological 
interest, are dug up in the vicinity of the temple. Some of 
th cse used to be canted away by visitors^ and others were 
Used by villagers for cuirystones. well-lever counterpoiaea and 
the like. At my suggestioni the Mahantha has stopped this, 
and collects all such stones in a godown os they are found, 
till proper airangcments can be made for tbeir arrangement 
and display. 

Considering that Govemmenl has spent so much money 
on this already, I think it might well complete its task hy 
erecting a building to receive and properly display these 
carvings. 1 have no doubt that the Mahantha would contribute 
towards its cost. The carvings would be properly catalogued 
and placed in charge of the custodian. 

[ have the honour to be. 

Sir, 

Your most obedient servant, 
(Sd.) G. A. CntERsoN. 

Offg. Magistrate Collector. 

(True Copy) 

Exhibit No. 16, 

Produced by PlaintiJf, Admitted. S.B. Sub-judge, 

Gaya: — 

November 14* '06, 

Deposition of Bnbu Surendra Nath Tagore taken by 
Commission on IStb May, 1900.” 

(Sub-Judge's Court 22nd May, [906, Gaya)* 

Deposition of Babu Surendra Nath Tagore, taken at his 
residence at 19* Strand Road, Ballganj. 

The witness on solemn aihrmation said. 

My name is Surendra Nath Tagore, my father's name is 
Satyendra Nath Tagore, residence 19* Strand Road, Flaliganj, 
occupation Zcfnlndari and Secretary, of the Hindustan Co¬ 
operative Insurance Society, 
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Yes, [ knew Okakura of Japan, rs far as [ recollect I went 
twice to Bodh Gaya once with Mr. L* PalLi and once alone, 
Chi the first occasion tt was only a few houra trip from Gaya 
and on the second 1 did put up in one of the ^est fiouses 
of tlie Maliajit, In tlie same house there were M. K., Okakura 
and another Japanese priest and Swami Saroda Nand, 

Yea. 1 saw the Mahant while I waa there. M. K. Okakura 
used often to see the Mahant, On one occasion I waa present 
at the interview. There was one other Bengali gentleman 
present. He was then the Overseer, as far as 1 remember. 
We two acted as interpreter in die conversation between 
Okakura and Mahanta. M, K. Okakura did not know 
Hindustani. M. K. Okakura did write a letter to the Mahanta. 
[ saw the draft which was made in my presence. I think, 
[ also saw him sign the fair copy. Seeing the letter marked 
exhibit A the witness says ^'this was the Letter. I recognise 
the signature as his.*^ 

Q. By the plaintid^s Vakil. In whose writing the letter 
is written? 

A. The handwriting is mine (the witnesa) Mr. Oda of 
Japan is the Japanese priest referred to hy me in my previous 
reply. 1 first met him in Calcutta, before 1 saw him at Bodh 
Gaya. He was introduced to me as a priest of an infiuclitia] 
Buddhist^s sect in Japan. 1 cannot recollect whether he was 
present when the letter was drafted but distinctly remember 
that Mr. Okakura used to consult him about all matters con¬ 
nected with the land referred to in the letter* I believe that 
the contents nf the letters were explained to him and he 
approved of them. 

Read over to the witness and admitted by him 
to be correct. 

(Sd.) SuRENDRA Nath Tagore* 

15-5-OS. 

Sarat Chandra Chose. Pleader, Commissioner, 

Atul Chander Dutt, Vakil for the plaintiff. 
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(The above two letters and a statement are taken From 
the paper books of the Buddha Gaya Temple and Btnmese 
Re*t House case. Mr. Begler’a Jclter shows how things stood 
at Buddha Gaya in 1664. Mr. Grierson, the Coliector came 
to Buddha Gaya in July 1669. From 1677 to 1339 Buddha 
Gaya Temple was abandoned by the Mahant of the Saivile 
Math. Mr. Grierson without consulting Government handed 
over the custody of the inner shrine to the Mahant. It is dme 
that Buddhists should unite and rescue the central shrine From 
the U3urper*3 control. The Government for political reasons 
do not allow Buddhists to remain at Buddha Gaya.) — Editor. 


NOTES AND NEWS 

Bramachar] Devapriya Valisingra. 

Our Industrious Secretary Brahmachari Devapriya has 
informed us by a cablegram that on hia arrival at Brisbane he 
was received by our old friend Mr. John Silva of Booyai who 
had come all the way to meet him. This is the first visit of a 
Buddhist Worker who had gone on a Buddhist inission to 
Australia. Et is a pity that he has to return immediately to 
take part in the first Anniversary celebration of the Mulagandho^ 
kuti Vihara. Holy Isipatana which is to be held during the 
Christmas holidays. The Railway Publicity Board is taking 
all interest to make the celebration a success by advertiaing. 
Pilgrims from Ceylon and Burma we hope will attend the 
celebration in large numbers. The Holy Relic of the Lord 
Buddha will be eidiibited during the festival. We expect that 
our Aryan brothers will attend the festival in large numbers 
from various parts of India. 

* * • * * • 
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Dr. Ambedkar. 

We congratulate Dr* Afnbedkar for the triumphant history 
he won in the gre-at struggle he made on behalf of the sixty 
tnilllotis of the socallcd Untouchable*. By the wonderful self- 
eacrihce made by the aaintly Mahatma Gandhi on behalf of 
the socaLled Depressed Qaas he haa won immortality. Indian 
Aryaniam haa gained a victory over Brahmanical superstition. 
Tlie Brahman lawgivers after the extirpation of the democratic 
Religion of Our Lord Buddha forged documents for the gain 
of their community^ and for nearly a thousand years they 

occupied the position of the top dog. 

a a * a « 

Indw de'rinc the Buddhist Period. 

From B.C. 560 to A.c. 767 Buddhism reigned in India. 
No Christian missionaiies had yet come to preach the Semitic 
doctrine of the Nazarene Carpenter, and India proper had not 
yet been conquered by the cohorts of Allah. There was none 
to violate the elKic* of solidarity during the long period that 
the Ary a Phamma dominated. For the first lime Kumarila 
Bhatta and the Kerala bom Sankara entered the arena and 
disturbed the peaceful atmosphere of Aryan India. We are 
told that Pushyainltra the commander in chief of the army 
of Brihadrathe. grandson of the great Emi>eror Asoka^ usurped 
the throne by assasstnadng the innocent emperor with the 
help of the Brahmans. It is said that he instituted the 
asvamedha sacrifice and helped the Brahmans to revive animal 
sacrifices. During the time of Chandragupta and Bindusara 
there was no asvamedha sacrifice. Pushyamitra was either a 
Bactrian Greek or a Persian, ft is said that the ancient 
Persian tnonarchs did sacrifice a horse after a great victory. 
The Brahmans did not dare to rebel against the Mauryan 
emperors when they were iti power. Brihdaratha was too 
tolerant and therefore had given the post of Oimmander-in^ 
Chief to an alien. The Sunga d 3 ^aEty created by Pushya- 
mitra did not continue to reign more than a hundred years. 
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it ended during the reign of the grandson of Pushyamitra. 
The solidarity of the body politic of Indian Aryanism was not 
disturbed till the advent of Kumarila and Sankara. They 
were both from South India. With the destruction of the 
Buddha sasana there came an end of Aryan democratic co¬ 
hesiveness. The Brahmans began forging documents for their 
own gain, and they did not look ahead to see danger ahead. 
Tire iconoclastic Arabs were marching towards India with 
fanatical fury. Brahmanism succeeded in weakening Bud¬ 
dhism, and after two centuries Brahmanism collapsed under 
the iconoclastic fury of the Arab invaders. India lost millions 
in two ways, one by the creation of the Depressed Oass and 
the other by the forcible conversion of the labouring class into 
Islam. There was no Depressed Qass during the Buddhist 
Period. Aryan independence was utterly destroyed by the 
Moslem invaders and three di^nct communities came into 
existence, 012 ., Hindus, Moslems, and the Depressed Class. 
The selfishness of the Brahman conununity is responsible for 
the enslavement of the 300 millions of the Aryan and Dravidian 
People. We hope that the Brahman community will unite 
with the non-Brahman community and build up a consolidated 
body of people to work in harmony for the enlighterunent 
of the whole world. When harmony is established then again 
the Lord Buddha will enter India. We are firmly convinced 
of this fact. Without the illuminating light of Our Lord, India 
will be ever in darkness. 

a a a a • 

How ARE WE TO ElEVATE THE DEPRESSED CLASS. 

The Brahmans hate the people who belong to this 
community, and the latter hate the Brahmaiis with unrelenting 
fury. Hatred does not cease by hatred ; hatred ceases by 
love*’ said our Lord Buddha “Conquer hatred by love ; the 
unrighteous by righteousness : conquer the miser by gifts, and 
the liar by truth”. Biological evolution is the law of nature. 
There can be no one class to rule over the rest. Brahmanical 
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domination is unnatural. Our Lord came to save all without 
distinction of colour and caste. Brahmanical law-givers ignored 
the Kkshatnyas. the Vaishya and the Sudra, IVIanu was a 
ICshatriya. and yet the Brahmans forged **Manu** and inter¬ 
polated texts for their own gam malcmg the ICshatriya their in¬ 
ferior. The problem before us is how are we to elevate the 
sixty millions of the de-aryanized Aryans ? What is first needed 
is compulsory elementary education for both boys and girls. We 
have the example of the Moslems in India, and the Japanese 
showing the way how to elevate a nation. In ten years Japan 
learnt the secret of racial progress. We must teach sanitation 
and hygiene to every man woman and children of the 
Depressed Gass. We must teach them the elementary 
principles of science, and the ethics of righteousness. The 
rock cut edicts of the great Aryan emperor arc before us. He 
laid down the ethics of righteousness to be followed by the 
high and the low. The Depressed Gass requires to be trained 
in handicrafts. TTicir women should be taught hand loom 
weaving, home industries, Tbc five precepts taught by Our 
Lord is the common property of the Aryan. The children 
should be taught to observe the Ten Kusalas and to avoid the 
Ten Akusalas. They should be taught the four principles of 
human solidarity laid dowm by Our Lord. They should be 
taught the ethics of regeneration as given in the Vasala sutta 
and the Paribhava sutta. TTie ethics of Brahmachariya should 
be introduced into the householder's life to observe one day 
in a week. Bhikkhus should be supported to go amongst the 
people to preach the Dhamma daily or weekly. Every village 
should have a Vihara where the people can congregate with¬ 
out prejudice and partake of the prasad once a week in unity. 
Slaughter of animals should be stopped, drinking intoxicants 
and taking narcotics should be strictly prohibited ; truthfulness 
should be emphasized, and stealing stopped. By inculcating 
lessons on chastity the adulterous life will receive a check. 
Daily lessons on love and brotherhood should be preached to 
all. Self-sacrificing preachers and teachers should pledge them- 
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selves to work for the uplift of the community. The teachers 
should come from all classes. Industrial experts should be 
invited from Japan and the Uiuted States. Qeanliness is godli¬ 
ness and every one should be taught to be clean and to keep 
the surroundings clean. Floriculture and horticulture should be 
taught in schools. The village grogshop should be closed, 
and shedding of blood to appease the gods should be stopped. 
Painting and drawing and other arts that belong to the category 
of aesthetics should be taught to the young. Buddhist culture 
has helped the Japanese people to take the foremost place in 
aesthetic art. Within ten years a new people will come Into 
existence by placing the sublime principles of Our Lord 
Buddha. 

Bara Buddur, Published in three volumes by Martinus 
Nijhoff, Antiquarian Bookseller, 9 Lange Voorhout, The 
Hague, Holland. 

Part I Archeological Description by Prof. N. j. Krom. 
Price 400 guilders. 

Part II Architectural Description by T. Van Srp. Price 
200 guilders. 

The price of the complete work with English text is 
660 guilders or about £55. The English edition has been 
limited to one hundred numbered copies only. 

The price of the Elngiish translation of the First Part is 
£4-4-0. The Price of the Elngiish translation of the Second 
Part is £3-3-0. 

Will not twenty extra Asst. Commissioners in -Burma, who 
are Buddhists join together and raise the required £55 and 
remit the money to the Secretary of the International Institute, 
Holy Isipatana, Sarnath, Benares to get these volumes for the 
.Mulagandhakuti Vihara Library. The great Stupa of Bara 
Buddur in Java is one of the architectural wonders of the 
world. It contains 700 scenes from the life of the Lord 
Buddha. Buddhists of Siam, Ceylon, Burma. Arakan, Japan. 
China, Cambodia may raise the above amount and help the 
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Maha Bodhi Society to enrich the Mulagandhakuti Vihara 
Library, which later on will be a centre of attractions to the 
many. We hope that Americans, Englishmen, and pious 
Buddhists will visit Holy Isipatana, the most ancient of the 
historic monuments in the world. Remember Jesus was bom 
about 600 years after our Lord ; Mohammad was bom 1200 
years after Our Lord Buddha. For forty five years Holy 
Isipatana was the residence of the great Arhat Disciples of 
Our Lord ; for 1700 years it was one of the four holy places 
visited by the Aryan Buddhists ; for 000 years Holy Isipatana 
was forgotton by the Buddhists, and again after 600 years the 
most holy site in the world is open to the Buddhists and non- 
Buddhists in all parts of the world. The Maha Bodhi Society 
is resolved to have an International Training College established 
at Holy Isipatana. We shall get Brahman, Kshatrijra youths 
to be trained here to carry the Word of the Lord to all parts of 
the Indian continent. We expect later on that young men 
from England. France. Germany, the United States, Russia, 
Italy would join the Mulagandhakuti International Institute 
and study the Dhamma, and carry the Message of Love and 
Wisdom of Our Lord to all parts of the civilized and uncivi¬ 
lized world. Where the Christian missionaries go they carry 
the venonmous poison of European brutality and alcoholism. 
VlTiere Islam gfoes polygamy and brutality follow, where 
Brahmanism goes there follows caste distinction superstition 
and Ignorance. Buddhism is the messenger of Peace. Wisdom, 
Love, Aesthetic art and a sublime Morality ending in Psychic 
Illumination. Eluropean culture is associated with the pagan 
monotheism of Semitic barbarism. True Aryan Culture is 
associated only with the Name of Our Lord Sakya Muni. We 
want the best of Europeans to come and stay at Holy Isipatana 
and make it a Centre of sublime spirituality whose illuminating 
Rays will penetrate into the dark recesses of Semitic paganism 
and Brahmanical superstition. We want to disseminate the 
Doctrine of Life and not of Death. Where there is no Love 
and Compassion there is Death and Destruction. Christiamty 
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is the Representative of Death and Destruction. Buddhism is 
the only Religion that teaches LOVE AND WISDOM, COM¬ 
PASSION AND RENUNCIATION AND MERITORIOUS 
ACTIVITY. 

• • • • • 

Mrs. Annie Besant. 

Mrs. Annie Besant is the most active woman in the whole 
world. Since her arrival in India in 1893 she had never spent 
a day in idleness, ^e is 86 years old, and is now at Adyar, 
not enjoying good health. Our Lord emphasized the truth 
that no God. Mara or Brahman can alter the law of Change. 
Birth, growth, decay, disease and final dissolution of the 
physical body again to be reborn according to one’s karma in 
another birth and to go through a repetition of the same 
changes like the last birth. This Is samsSra. Semitic paga¬ 
nism has no scientific foundation. Both god as creator and 
man had a beginning. Moses and the old prophets taught no 
future life, Jesus came and taught the unbelievable doctrine 
of an eternal hell for those who did not believe in him as the 
son of a Jewish deity. Mrs. Annie Besant at first was a 
Chnsdan but seeing sutfering she gave up belief in a god of 
love. Then she was an atheist, then a Socialist, and at last 
became a follower of Madame Blavatsky. She became a 
preacher after coming to India of the gospel of Sree Krishna. 
Then she became a co-worker of the archhypnotist and 
Swedenborgian Leadbeater, and then began to boost the 
coming of the Messiah or Lord Maitre 5 rya and presented the 
youngman Krishnamurti as the person who is to be the world 
teacher, and now she is sorry that Krishnamurti is preaching 
some other doctrine which is neither Theosophy or Lead- 
beaterism. Alone she is at Adyar, and we offer our salutations 
and hope that she will recover from her illness. 

• mm 
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The Hawaiian Buddhist Annual. 

A copy of the third Number of the Hawaiian Buddhist 
Annual is before us. It is beautifully printed on art paper 
and full of interesting articles from the pens of well known 
Buddhist writers in various parts of the world. The pictures 
of the principal Buddhist workers in the Hawaiian islands are 
reproduced. It is pleasant to give their names so that our 
readers may know who they are. The first picture is that of 
Bishop Y. Imamura. who may be called the pioneer of Bud> 
dhist workers. Thirty-five years ago he arrived in Honolulu 
and began work, and to-day he has under him 36 temples in 
various parts of the island. The second picture is that of 
Bishop S. Fukuda the third that of Bishop Sogabe of the 
Shingon sect, then we find the picture of our indefatigable 
Ven. K. Shinkaku, then the pictures of Bishops Komagata, 
Suyeto and Sekido. Tlrere is an interesting article by Genchi 
Kato D.Litt., Associate Professor of the Imperial University. 
Tokyo wherein he discusses in “What Sense is the Buddhism 
of Gautama Buddha a Religion? Western scholars think that 
Buddhism is not a religion. The word Di(^hi in Pali is used to 
express beliefs. The teachings of Our Lord are put under the 
category of “sammaditthi**, and those of other teachers under 
“micchaditthi**. The other word used In the Pali is “Vada“. 
Such teachers who proclaim an eternity of existence are known 
as “sassata vada“, and those who hold to the theory of anni¬ 
hilation as **ucchedavada“. Our Lord in the Dhammacakka 
sutta calls His own teachings as a Majjhima patipada, the 
Middle Doctrine. Iherein He shows that the world follows the 
two Yogas, the attakilamatanu yoga and kamasukhallikanu 
yoga. The word “yoga** connotes union. The former coimotes 
union with mortification of the body, the latter union with the 
enjoyment of sense pleasures. The belief in a creator god is 
krmwn as issaranimmsna' sda. The belief in a permanent ego 
is called **sakkayaditthi**. or **attavada**. Jesus said that all 
those who came before him were thieves and robbers I The 
word is incorrectly used. It should be those who came after 
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me are thieves and robbers. When Buddha Salcya Mtini began 
to teach there were other teachers who proclaimed the exijAence 
of a creator^ or those who taught that there is no future life etc. 
Some of them taught that there are heavens and. heJls where 
people go after death. The Lord Buddha taught the science of 
rehgious beliefs. In the Kallmasutta He expounded the science 
of Analysis, and commended the rejection of traditioTLs, revela¬ 
tions, dogmas, etc. He condemried the '^ekamsavada'' and 
commended the vibhajjavada , The former were the dog¬ 
matists, the latter the Analysts. Such teaching as that which 
teaches the Law of Cause and Lfi'ect may be called "sanima- 
ditthi and «uch teachings which shows belief in a creator 
fatalism, nlhilistn as mjcchiditthi^^. The Lord Buddha being 
the oldest of Religious Promulgators it ia best to follow the 
definitions given by Him. Those who came after Him arc 
“thieves and robbers". 

We congratulate the International Buddhist Institute of 
Hawaii, whose motto is The World for Dharma and Nirvana 
for AH. Buddhism shall not die in these islands.” In this con¬ 
nection it is pleasant to remember that the late patroness of 
the JVIaha Bodhi Society, known as Mrs, Mary Foster was born 
In Honolulu, and that it was in October 17, 1093 that she met 
the Anagaiika Dhaimap^a whose meeting resulted in her being 
known to the Buddhist world as the ‘"Queen of the empire of 
Righteousness and whose betiefacdonB “became a romance of 
her unparalleled generosity" to use the words of the English 
thinker, Mr. G. R. S, Mead. Let us hope that Hawaii and 
Honolulu will produce great Buddhist missionaries who will go 
to the East and ^Veat to preach the Dhamma of Our Lord 
Sakyamuni Buddha. 

* s • « a 


Akyab Maha Bodhi Sooetv, 

It was in November l§92 that Golonel Olcott visited rh^ 
Work started in India by the Maha Bodhi Sofdety, Buddhists 
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of Alcyab Iisltn.ing to tke lecture of Colonel Olcott contributed 
each one Ins mite and a sum of $bc thousand rupees was 
collected, which was entrusted to a board of Truateca, and the 
money was deposited in the Bank of Bengal now the Imperial 
Bank of India. To begin the executive work of the Society in 
Calcutta a sum of Rs. lOOO was contributed at the recommenda¬ 
tion of the then DircctOf-General of the Maha Bodhi Society. 
Later on another sum of Rs. 1,0Q0 was contributed to elect the 
Dharmasala at Samath, Benares. Since then nothing could be 
obtained out of the deposited fund although applicadon was 
made several times, and we then learnt that the Trustee* had 
died with the exception of Mr, Chan Htoon Aung. Application 
was made to other leading Buddhists in Akyab, but no response 
was received from them. Mr. Chan Htoon Aung calls himself 
an esoteric Buddhist and is silent when we ask, him what he 
has done with the money that was contributed to the Maha 
Bodhi work in India. The money wag paid for a special work 
in India, and according to the Vinaya law of Buddhism what 
has been earmarked for one object could not be appropriated 
to another. Forty years ago the money was paid,. As a 
Buddhist Mr. Chan Htoon Aung ought to know that he violates 
the second of the five precepts which a Buddhist Uplaaka has 
to observe daily. There are 365 days in the year, and in appro¬ 
priating the money for his use he has violated the precept 
adinnadana veramani sikkha padam samldiyirni front November 
1892 to October 1932. For forty years he has been violating 
the second present daily^ and hi* boast that he is an Esoterie 
Buddhist would not give him a safe passport to heaven when 
death comes and demand him to leave this world. Terrible 
will be his karma in the next world. For forty years he has 
neglected his duty to hand over the money to the Maha Bodhi 
Society. We should like to know what the conscientious 
Buddhists of Akyab have to say with regard to the conduct of 
the man who calls himself an Ahhidhamma scholar. 

« * ■ * 9 
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The Per^mbur Monastery^ 

The school building erected mt Perambur for the Benefit of 
the Buddhists of the Depressed Oofs from the Foster Fund by 
the Maka Bodhi Society was entrusted to Mr, Lakskmi Narasu 
by the General Secretary as there was no room for a Bhikkhu 
to hve in the building, in 1930 the Colombo Maha Bodhi 
Society sent masons from Colombo to erect a cubicle for the 
residence of a Bhikkhu to take charge of the schooL The 
cuhide was built and the Bhikkhu Somananda was sent by the 
Colombo Maha Bodhi Society to begin missionary work at 
Perambur, and the Society recfUCsted Mr* Lakshmi Narasu to 
deliver the key of the school building to tKc Bhikkhu. Mr. 
Narasu does not want to give the key of the hall to the Bhikkhu, 
He i$ a family man, and is known as the leader of the Adi- 
Dravida Buddhista of Perambur. His doctrine is quite novel 
to the orthodox Buddhists. The Adi-Dravidas had Learnt from 
Mr. Narasu that there is no rebirth in Buddhism. And now the 
condict is between the Bhikkhu and the nihilist Mr, Narasu. 
He has got a following at Perambur, and the Adi-Dravidas 
threaten the Bhikkhu and gives him trouble. The Bhikkhu has 
written to the Colombo Maha Bodhi Society that it is impoBsible 
to slay at the iviea at Perambur because of the threatening 
attitude adopted by the followers of the Nihilist Doctrine, What 
is to be done under the circumstances. The Maha Bodhi 
Society has spent about Rupees Seven thousand in putting up 
the school hall and the Ivi^a and the Adi-Dravidas under the 
instigation of Mr, Narasu are persecuting the helpless Sinhalese 
Bhikkhu who is hvmg alone in the avasa. At Atyab there is 
the esoteric Buddhist Mr, Chan Htoon Aung who does not 
hand over the Society s money to the Society, and at Peramhur 
there is Mr, Lakshmi Narasu who does not want to hand over 
the school hall to the Maha Bodhi Society*s representative, the 
Bhikkhu Somananda, 
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«TfT^^iffT*l ^ Sw?fT?fkqV iH'iFf*!' i 

"Go ye* O and uJonder forth for f/ie ^flj'n of the 

many, for the welfare of the many* m compassron for the world^ 
for tho goodf for the Rairr, for the Welfare of f(odo and men. 
Proclaim^ O ifse Doctrine gforfoiirs, preaeft ye o 

life of ftofc'ne$a, perfect and pure/^—M AH A VACO A. VJNAYA 
PrrAKA. 

VoL40. ] DECEMBER, “• 1^^* I No. 12. 


THE LATE HRS. MART ELIZABETH FOSTER OF HONOLULU 

On the 19th of this month falb the second anniversaTi^ of 
the departure of the illustrious indy, Mrs. Mary Elizabeth 
Poster of Honolulu. It was on the ISth of October 1093 that 
she came on board the S.S^ ''Oceartic"' to meet me when the 
ship was lying in anchor in the harbour of Honolulu, 1 

preached the Word of Our Lord to her* and she received it 
with delight. The seed fell on fertile soil, and after nine years 
she decided to help me in the great work that 1 wished to 
start at laipatana^arnath. Benares, and in January 1903 she 
sent me a donation of Rs. 10,000/- to start the village school 
at Samath. From this time henceforth she waa a regular con¬ 
tributor rcmittiiig year after year unasked the sum of 
JOOO dollars. When she came to hear of my father’s death 
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in 1906 FebruAfy, ehe wrote to me that abe will be my ‘*foster 
parent*', and she was true to her word. She contributed the 
sum of Rs* 77*687 to build the Sri Dhartnarajiha Vihaia and 
the dvoMa attached thereto at College Square* Calcutta. In 
1915 she sent the first donation of the sum of Rs* 17,781 to erect 
the vihara at Isipatana-Samath and in. 1923 it was increased 
to Rs. 30*000 when the constructioii of the vihara was started, 
and in 1931 the MulagandKakud Vihara waa completed at a 
cost of Rs. 1,35,628. Whenever she wrote me she would 
emphasise that what she has sent is *'for you and your work". 
In December 1920 she sent U. S* A. Liberty bonds to the 
value of 50,000 dollars, which gave us the sum of Rs. 1,99,355, 
and again in June 1923, Liiberty Bonds to the value of 
Dollars 100*000 which gave us Rs* 3,20,663, The interest of 
this amount enabled me to carry on the world wide operations 
of the Maha Bodhi Society which I began in July 1691 at 
Buddhagaya. 

The Foster Fund is being administered by a firm of Einglish 
Solicitors in Colombo* who invested about 2 lacs of rupees 
on rubber plantations in Ceylon, and this sum is not yielding 
interest because of the fall in the price of nibber. There is 
the likelihood of losing this money because the value of the 
mortgaged properties has fallen very low* [ wish to inform 
our friends and sympathisers that since July of last year 1 am 
the sacred yellow Robe of the Sangha* and the financial 
obligations of the Society are being looked after by the 
Trustees in Ceylon* 

For the first time since the Maha Bodhi Society was founded 
in May 1891 I am announcing the fact that in January 1906 
my deceased and noble father Mud.liyar Hevavitama left me 
a legacy which yielded me yearly Rs. 6,000, and with rise 
in the price of rubber the yearly income continued to increase 
and the executors of my father s Estate gave me larger annual 
donations. Since 1906 the Estate had yielded the sum o-f 
Rs.^ 2,12*798 which Was spent in different charities and to 
maintain the work of the Maha Bodhi Society. As the Rules 
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of the Order do not allow diat j should have anytKing to da 
with financial matters, the £;rm of H. Don Carollis Sons, 
Limited are looking after iJic legacy. 

For 40 years Japan, China, Siam, Aralcan, Tilaet had not 
given any help to carry on the great Si^ana work of the MaKa 
Bodhi Society. Forty years ago Arakan contrihuled Ra, 6,000 
to the Maha Bodhi fund which Ls in the hande of the Trustee, 
h'lr, Chan Htoon Aung, who does not want lo pay the subscHhed 
money to the Society. Only Ceylon and Burma have been 
helping the work in a small degree. The Maha Bodhi Society 
has continued to cirist because of the support that was given 
to me by Mudllyar Hevavltama and the ihiistrious lady, the 
late Mrs. Mary Foster. I am no more able to work because 
of old Bge and physical ailments. The Maha Bodhi Society 
l« the only world wide Buddhist organiiation working to pro¬ 
pagate the Buddhj^ Dhamma throughout the dviltzed world, 
and ] request that Buddhists throughout the world should help 
the Maha Bexihi Society bo increase its ueefulness for Humanity. 
It is the only Buddhist Organization active with a world wide 
held. The Holy Isipatana. Benares is the head quarters of 
the Society, and all communications should be addressed to 
Brahmachari Devapriya, the Secretary, Samath, Holy Isipatana, 
Benares. We trust that all good Buddhists will not fail to 
commemorate the 19th December by doing some kind of 
meritonous deed in memory of the late Mrs, Foster. 


BUDDEiA AIVE> HIS ITESSAGE 

By T. L. Vasvani 

Mainly through the message of the Buddha, India exerted 
influence Upon China and Japan. Buddhism but passed on 
to nations of the East the wisdom of India. It bad been 
much forgottten iti the sixth century B.C, The Religion of 
the Rtshia had been entangled in theories of caste and 
tactificc. A renewal of Relis^n was needed. Buddha was 
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a Prophet of Renewal. Like Jeans, BnddliA came not to 
destroy but to fuUil, Otste was a contradiction of the supreme 
vision, of the Holy Rlsius^ —the ’vision of Unity* Democracy 
cannot come to its own until it becomes a Brothe^'hood* 
Buddha s Was a democratic religion. So was the Vedic religion 
of the Rjshis. But it had degenerated. Coutama Buddha 
urged that religion was not caste but Dharma (observance 
of die '*Law”h fo Coutama^s heart was Love for all* — com¬ 
passion for the outcast and lowly. *'l would not let one cry 
whom I could save^ He said. 

And Goutama was a Prophet of Reason. He warned 
people against blind belief* He questioned institutions and 
authorities. He questioned creeds and priests* He placed 
Truth above Tradition. Humanity above Caste, knowledge 

above rites, Character above creed. He boldly declared; 

Not by birth is one a Brahmin r by work is one a Brahmin/' 
Goutama Buddha taught the one great Science.—the Supreme 
Science, the Science of all Sciences, the Science of Freedom. 
It# Secret is no outer thing, — ^no lites and ceremonies* no 
forms and creeds. The secret of Freedom Is self^realisabon. 
And this realisation cornea through breaking of the false self 
which desires have built through a series of incarnatlona. 

Buddha taught the Doctrine of Anatman. But they 

misunderstand him and his message who say that he taught 
atheism. It was not the Supreme Self, the one Reality 
he denied. He affirmed it with the deep a^rmation of hia 
perfected consciousness. WKat he denied was the false 

self , the little ^seJf ^ of pride and passion, the ego- 

personality which we cherish. This self * ego, must he dis'- 
integrated, destroyed. He must he non-egoistic, impersonal* 
before we can hope to attain to the Supreme. Nirvana is 
extinction not of the Supreme Self but of the desire-self* the 
esoiatic personality projected by craving. So Buddha said :— 
Truth remaizM hidden from him whom desire and hate 

absorb/' 

Buddha's face was a picture of Peace. Not the peace of 
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passivity, surrender, and subjection but tlie Peace of Victory 
and rilununadon. Buddba the Teacher has his place among 
the greatest Heroes of Humanity. And Buddhism made 
wonderful conbributions to dvLlisation. A story ossoduted 
with the Bodhi-tree in Buddha-Caya says that big lotus- 
Bowers sprang up wherever the Buddha set his feet. The 
story enshrines a beautiful historical truth. For wherever the 
Master's message spread—^tn Japan, in Korea, In China, tn 
Siam, in Cambodia and the Archipelago,—in half the HAstem 
world, flower? of cultures and dvilisation sprang up. Hospitals 
for men and animals, centre* of social service, associations 
for relief of the poor and outcast, schools and colleges,—were 
some of the forms in which the Gospel of Goutama Buddha 
incamated itself for the help and healing of H uman ity, If 
Buddhism was great as a democratic religion, it was great, 
also, as a religion of Humanity. What has impressed me in 
the early periods of the historic course of Buddhism is its 
beautiful blend of the active and meditative elements of cultuie 
and life. Buddhism took note at once of the world within 
and the world without. Yoga and work. The value of both 
was recognised by Coutama. By work, the world exists, 
said the Master; "By work mankind exists." It was only in 
a later period, when the meaning of the Master’s message 
was forgotten, that Buddhum became a creed of negativity 
and passivity and ascetic aloofness from life. Buddhism 

degenerated,—as Hinduism had degenerated in the days of 
the Buddha. Buddhism, too, needed a renewal. 

There is a dynamic note about Buddha's message which 
its ciilicB have not Lalcen note of. The Buddha moved from 
town to town with the flaming message of Freedom. And 
he taught that to be free, a man must break down the harriers 
built by the "empirical" ego. Freedom is impersonality. 
Freedom is identification with all Life, the One Life. 
Freedom is Attainment. 

The two sodhonas essential to the Attainment are Purity 
and Love. Buddha says:—"let a wise maJi blow off the 
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impujibet of lumself tu a smitb blowa off the Lmpmides of 
silver, one hy otic, iittie by little and fronr tiioo to bmo,*' 
Buddha emphasised mnex morality. It was not enou^ to blow 
off impurities in action. It was necessary to be pure in 
thoughts; for thoughts are internal forces and thoughts are 
the builders of Karma. So we read in the Dhommopado' 
All that we are is the result of what we have thought." 
It is Founded on otn thoughts | it a made up of otir 
thoughts. And over and over again does the Buddha speak 
of moifnV of love, of compassion, for ah creatures, all forms 
of life, Avidya, pride< and hate are the three great fetters 
which mui^ he broken. 

The Buddha says: 

'Hatred ceaseth not by hatred; 

Hatred ceaaeth by love." 

Again : 

There is no losing throw like hatred; 

There is no happiness higher than Peace.** 

And again : 

Let a man overcome anger by love. 

Let him overcome evil by good. 

Let him overcame the Bar with truth,'* 

Qvilisation lies broken and bleeding. Its hope is in this 
rnighly message of the Love that conquers Hate. And is not 
the Buddha's message the need, also, of modem India?. 1 
see her begging at alien doors for what can only come to 
her from within her own self; and 1 uttej to myself, ag&hi and 
again, the MasteT*8 words of wisdom : _ 

y® yourselves lamps unto yourselves f*' 
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LECTURE DEUVERED AT THE LONDON Y. M, B. A, 

The following ia a lectmc dolivoTcd by Mr, Maung Maimg 
Ji. 8.A., a delegate at the Burma Round Table Conference. 
under the auspices oF the London Y. M. Bn A, 

Mk. Chaihman^ ladies akd gentlemen. 

If you take up any newspaper to-day you will find and 
you win be Impressed by the very big head lines regarding 
the great trouble coming on in one part of the world or in 
another : for Instance, there ia now trouble among the people 
in China and also in Mexico, in Australia, in India, in 
Afghanistan, in Tibet and in short, all over the world. From 
this you wiH realise that there is what is called the general 
unrest in the world. It is as though fever were coming on and 
there is nobody, no statesman, no politician who can stop the 
rise of that temperature in the hearts of the nations. If you 
Were to specially analyse the troubles you would find that in 
the heart of the nation ag well sa in the heart of each indi- 
vidua!, there is a desire for somethutg new, a search for some 
light, and yet neither men or nation can solve the problems 
that are facing them to-day. Fortunately or unfortunately you 
will find that the events in China unconsciously or consdoutly 
affect the policies of Europe, the conditions in India affect the 
conditions rn America ; in other words the world is so linked 
up that it is impossible for one nation to be suffering in 
isolaffon, for the spitic of the family is enlarged to the nadon 
so that the suffering of one nation is to some extent shared 
by the others. Therefore if we were to very cooly and co!‘ 
lectedly analyse this world unrest, we should come to the 
conclusion that religion has not been truly understood cither 
by men or nadons. 
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In religion there are the two aspects, its physical and its 
spiritual aspect, or in other words, the negative and the posi¬ 
tive aspects. On the former side of religion, if 1 may take 
the familiar examples seen in England and on the Continent, 
you have the church to which you go for your own spiritual 
consolation in daily problems, the Mohammedan to his own 
Mosque, the Jew to his own S>rnagogue, the Hindu to his own 
Temple and we Buddhists to our own Holy Shrines ; but this 
is the negative side of religion rather than the spiritual. In 
Burma for instance you will find what is called the Golden 
Pagoda to which hundreds and thousands of people go on the 
festival days to otfer flowers, water, candles and nice dishes, 
in order that they may gain salvation for their souls ; yet it 
is not fully realised that this is only the formal side of religion. 
If however the spirit of religion is properly understood, whether 
in Christianity, Hinduism or Buddhism, we can solve some of 
the greatest problems of the day. 

1 suppose it will be easy for me to take the very familiar 
illustration in the Holy Bible, “whosoever shall smite thee on 
thy right cheek, turn to him the other also’*. So also in Bud¬ 
dhism you will find Hatred ceaseth not by hatred but by 
injunction which contains the same spirit put into 
another form and language, in a teaching founded by another 
great teacher in another part of the world. L^nfortunately 
when a great teacher passes away for perhaps a few centuries, 
the spirit in which he founded the religion remains for a time 
and after, after many centuries as in the case of the Lord 
Buddha, it is found that men only build shrines with the 
carven images thereon and, while civilisation is developing 
in its own way, the negative aspect only of the religion is 
realised. Consequently we hav'e not been able to solve some 
of the great problems of the day. It seems that statesmen are 
of the opinion that merely by the stroke of the pen from 
their office they can change the heart of man. Some years 
ago we had one of the greatest European wars into which all 
the nations of the world were drawn, showing that we have 
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not yet learned some of the teachinge of the Buddha, namely 
that *'hatr€d ceaseth not by hatred, but by love*\ We now 
hear that another great war will come Upon U9 which will be 
the end of the nations and of the great dviliaationa of the 
world. Over which no men will have control but which is 
surely to comc in the days very near, and yet, a time of trouble 
out of which a new civilisation will arise, 1 wonder whether 
We could not obviate the coming^ on of that great war by 
trying to solve the problems of the day from a higher spiritual 
realm and it is therefore ueceBsary for us to see in what way 
the spirit of Buddhism can be introduced into the solution of 
daily problems, some of which alfect all the nations of the 
world. 

After all what are called world problems are nothing but 
the individual problems and ultimately rest on the individual : 
90 out meeting here to-day is because every man is trying to 
9 olve those great problems in his own locality, so. showing a 
manifestation of their effort to solve the great international 
problems in their own particular way. And what arc those 
problems 7 

We have the great problems of drink—caried in America 
'^Prohibition” but we cannot achieve the featjlt of prohibition 
if the individual has not realised it in himself : if you arc going 
to legislate to tell people they muat not drink, they will not 
obey youf law, but if you brmg this great problem to the 
individual consciousnes"? of the perman, he will realise that 
the result can be attained by the individual and so the 'Tuea- 
tion of drink Will slowly solve itself* but only if you and 1 
co-operate and each do our own share, I am told that America 
is getting very dry though I have not been there yet and I do 
not know if I should touch on this vital point as they are very 
touchy. I hope, however, that this meat problem of prohibi¬ 
tion wtH soon be solved because in the world one evil awakens 
another m the heart of man ; if you take to drink you will 
find that your desires are not so much under conPol aa another 
man who dues not drink, and aimiiarly other passions are 
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aroused by mere liriidt. So according to Buddhism a ptnron 
who wants to te a good Buddhist must not take any Intoxi' 
eating dnnk in any form. Many centuries ago when Lord 
Buddha meditated under the great Bo-t^ce^ he realised that in 
the future the world would Have to face one of the greatest 
problems of the world and he therefore uttered that fla)dng 
which is one of the five precepts of the Buddhist, Le.. 1 promise 
to abstain from any intoaicating liquor or drink. Therefore 
it is no Wonder that this question of prohibition is attracting 
the attention of the nations since the 1 .o rd Buddha in hift 
ineditation foresaw that men in the coming ages would have 
to face the problem. 

Another painful problem that is related to prohibition and 
one on which 1 touch with reluctance U the White Slave 
Traific. It cannot be stopped unless the individual realises 
hifi duty towards his own womankind, for no law can slop it 
unless the individual realises in his own soul that he is wrong* 
ing the life of another person merely because he wants to 
satisfy hifi own lust and is not able to control himMlf. So this 
gre^ problem of white slave traffic which is affecting all the 
nations of the world can only be solved when you and I can 
offer our own contribution of effort to the solution of the 
problem. On this point alao Buddha in his wisdom preached 
to the world long centuries ago. that we must abstain from 
bodily passions because we arc not able to control ourselves, 
thus showing that he foret-aw the importance of the problem. 

Another great problem is the war. How are you going 
to atop it and How tell the nations not to fights If there is 
a clash of nations you and 1 wUI fight and say ‘'England first 
and other nations afterwards" and if 1 am an Indian or Burman. 
It will be "my country first*'. But if you truly analyse this 
great conflict you will find that the individual must try to 
understand that after all patriotism is not everything. You can 
Inyc your country while there is no need to hate others, and 
this truth also was put into a nutshell by Buddha^l promise 
to abstam from the taking of life of any Uving creature. There 
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is no need to tUI even a fly : 1 do not krtow tow many of you 

are vegetarian^ and a Qinstian perhaps Looks at thia question 
of food entirely from a different standpoint, considering 
possibly, why not cat meat^ Yet the poor animal before 
going into the slaughterhouse, knows that he is going to be 
slaughtered for the benefit of mankind, for he is tied by the 
neck and pulled after the Doctor has passed him to be 
slaughtered. Day after day hundreds of creatures are i^eing 
passed into the slaughterhouse from which they obviously 
shrink as E have seen myself in some of the great hospitals in 
Burma and if you have seen it otice and have any feeling of 
Empathy you will not I am sure have the heart to eat the 
meat of the suffering animal. The animal feel* the vihradon 
of the slaughterhouse in the air. as we should do in approach^ 
ing Chicago for the place is so saturated with the feeling* of 
animal* that it can be felt by the sensitive person in passing. 
Therefore in buying a tin of meat you will realise that in the 
tin is concealed the tragedy of slaughtered animals and what 
can you expect ? If we cannot extend our sympathy, we 
cannot expect stronger nations to feel for us. 

fTo he confinued./ 


MONOTHhffiM AND POLYTHEISM 

The monotheistic and polytheistic doctrines of paganism 
have kept thousand millions people enslaved and fettered. The 
Crihasutra* of the Brahman theologians, the Bible and tbe theo¬ 
logy of Christian ecclesiastics, the teachings of Arabian Moslem* 
have kept back the progress of humanity for over a thousand 
years. The degenerating ethics of Brahman theology have 
crushed the Freedom of the teeming millions of the people of 
India keeping them in Ignorance, slavery and superstition. In 
European countries people were denied freedom of thought by 
the behests of the theological despots of the Catholic hierarchy 
since the dme of Eusebius and the African Augustine, The 
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teacbingti of the pmphet of Arabia brought into existence certain 
personalities icnbued with the detnoniacal spirit of fanadcai fury 
leading them to commit crimes against the art and literature of 
civilized society- Beauty and aesthetic refitiement were foreign 
to the brigands of Arabia whose religion was to Follow the 
dictates of destructive barbarism. In the world of imperialistic 
politics every conceivable crirne was committed by bands of 
adventurers, hooligans, and buccaneers of the type of Cortez 
snd Pizarro and Vasco da Oama. In India the first to follow 
the instincts of theological fury was Pushy amitra, who 
assassinated the good emperor Bdhadratha. grand son of the 
great emperor Asoka, the noblest of sovereigns that ever 
ascended a throne. Advised by the Brahman priests the alien 
fire -worshipper with unrelenting fury undertook to destroy the 
humane religion of the Lord Buddha, and the great act that he 
committed was to sacrifice a horse to the fire god to prodaim 
that he was the emperor I lij the barbaric feasts of the sacrific- 
Ing Brahmans soma was drunk and madhuparka was partaken, 
the latter a dish prepared of boef, ghee and rice. This was a 
dainty delicacy gready relished by the Brahman sacrificers. It 
Was religiously prepared with great ceremonial incantations by 
the agnihotra brahmans according to the prescribed rules of 
the Atharva veda whose contents were based on sensual 
bacchanalLanUm of debasing obscenity. Tlie Lord Buddha pro¬ 
hibited the Bhikkhus to have anything to do with thi.g^ book of 
diabolical incantations. For a hundred years the Brahmans 
feasted on madhuparka and after the ending of the Sunga 
dynasty, India had again the time to breathe in the atmosphere 
of redeeming love and enlightened progress. What is difficult 
to comprehend is the greediness of the agruhotxa Brahmans, 
whose love for beef* ghee and dee is depicted in the Biia- 
pandita sutra of the Majjhima nrkaya, where they are shown 
05 an example for the pigs who run after their relished food 
by inhaling the perfume thereof*, just as the hogs lun after 
their relished fond* bo do the agnihotra brahmans run after the 
madhuparka Food by the exhalations of whose perfume tlw 
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greedy brahmans became a^yare of. Anitnai sacrifice were for 
a bine suspended by the dissemination of the doctrine of 
Ahiinsa by Our Lord whose aU-embiacing love for ail living 
beings was something which was foreign to the para vidya of 
the Brahmans. The Dharma of Our Lord is founded on love, 
mercy, compassiori,, kindness, harmlessness, pltYt while that of 
the brahmans is destruction, and ciclusiveneiw. After Pushya 
mitra there was no asvamedha sacrifice until the dme of 
Samudragupta who was fond of show, and he was a thorough¬ 
going imperialist, who loved romance. For nearly seventeen 
hundred years the Religion, of Our Lord dominated in India 
until the time of Sri Harsha in the north, and the Pala kings 
of Bengah In the south everything went well until the appear¬ 
ance of the Kerala Sankara, who w'as regarded as the illegiti¬ 
mate son of a Brahman woman. Until his time there was no 
commentary written to explain the meaning of the Upanishads. 
That means that during the Buddha period there was no study 
of the Upanishads, which was at first studied in secret by the 
Kshatriya kings of ancient India. The Brahmans stole the secrets 
of the Upanishads from the Kshatriyas, and Sankara stole from 
the Buddhadharma and explained the meaning of the 
Upanishads according to his own way. He founded a new 
religion founded on philosophy, with animal sacriftcea and 
Brahmanical supremacy as adjuncts. He succeeded in esta¬ 
blishing his neo-Brahmanism which lasted for several centuries. 
He Was ignorant of the destructive storm of Islam that was 
coming from Arabia, While Sankara was, preaching his new 
doctrine of Brahman exclusiveness the cohorts of Islam were 
advancing towards Sindh. Our Lord preached the ethics of 
universal brotherhood and love to all living beings, while 
Sankara promulgated the exclusive doctrine of tribal 
Brahmanism relegating the Kshatriyas, Vaiehyas and Sudraa to 
a lower degree. The sudra people who formed the maiority 
in hidia was degraded to the level of animaJa. They must not 
read the Veda nor hear it. If they read them their tongues 
should be slit, and if they hear hot oil is to be poured into 
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Acir ears! This was the neo-Brahmanism preacked* by 
Sankara. The Pala kings were Buddhist still, and Sankara had 
no influence in the Pala kingdom. For 20 centuries there 
had been an accumulation of wealth in India. The Moslem 
bandits of Arabia had extended their sway in Persia and in 
the Euphrates vaUey. Islam had its adherents first in Medina 
who were all of the brigand type. With sword in hand 
Mohammad conquered Mecca, and with sword In hand he con¬ 
verted the Meccans to the new faith. The robber bands of 
Arabia loved plunder and political power. If the followers of 
Mohammad had any gratitude to the memory of the prophet 
they would not have killed Ali, his nephew and son-in-law and 
his two grandsons on the battle field. The crescent became 
the beacon of plunder and the robber bands joined Omar and 
Othman to plunder and conquer. Sankara began his crxisade 
in India, and from outside the cohorts of Islam were entering 
India. Brahmanism began to persecute the followers of the 
Lord Buddha, and the Mohammedan invaders entered India 
and found no consolidating cohesiveness among the people. 
n»ey began to destroy both the Viharas of the Bhikkhus and 
the Devalas of the Brahmans. The Bhikkhus were massacred 
and the laymen were forcibly converted into Islam. One 
Islamic dynasty succeeded another, the victorious party destroy- 
ing the conquered. There was a change of conquerors, but 
the destrucuve fury continued without cessation. By the twelfth 
centupr of the Christian era the Buddha dharma had ceased 
to exist in India. By the end of the sixteenth century Islam 
^d become the sovereign power in India. The principles of 
the Atharva Veda and the exclusive doctrine of Neo- 
Brahmanism promulgated by Sankara are the two main 
causes of India's decline and fall. Brahmanical polytheism 
and Arabian monotheism are both responsible for the 
^lavement of the teeming millions of the Indian people. 
The Brahmans divided the people into Brahmans and 
non-Brahmans ; the Moslems came and divided the people into 
Moslems and Hindus, and toniay the people are divided into 
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Mokammadans and non-Mokammadana poLidcaJly, and socially 
into Hindus, Motilcms and the Depressed Class. Buddhgaya 
the ceatraJ Buddhist shrine was destroyed by Bakhtiyar Khilji 
in 1202, and it remained in Moslem hands till 1727 i the holy 
Isjpatana was destroyed by Mohammad Ghori and remained 
deserted until restored by the Maha Badhi Society In 1931. 
The Buddha Dharma is a sufjer-monotheis^m u well as a super- 
polytheism. Our Lord is the Teacher of Gods and men. 
People of India, it will he to your gain, here and hereafter to 
accept Hig. Doctrine. Don't delay, Appamadena sampadetha. 




RISE AND FALL OF BUDDHISM IN INDIA 

(TRrPlTAKACltETA RaHFLA SANSKRITYAYANA) 

India is the country where Btiddhism was bom and where 
from the River Kost to Saraswati and from Vindhya to 
Hiinalaya; Buddha taught hxs doctrine, wandenng from place 
to place during forty-five years. Where from king to 
from illiterate to philosopher, from the common people to 
the greatest intellects, all were vying with one another in their 
love of Buddhism through many centuries. WTierc in hills 
and forests, every city, every town and even in the villages, 
the quiet, calm hermitages, the monssteries, and universities 
of the Buddhist monks were spread; in which for thousands 
of 3 ^eara students from the various countries of the world 
came to leom the sublime teachings of the Buddha, the love 
and brotherhood of all humanity. The country, where the 
great thinkers, great mystics, great sages of Buddhism by their 
xmeommon intellect, and supreme wisdom made a great 
impression npcm the thought of the people; the great sculptors 
and artists of Buddhism hewed great cave temples and stupas 
from the living rocks such as Barhar, AjaDta, T^Ilora etc, and 
others which are to this day among the great achievements of 
humankind, the country whence messages of peace and love 
w'ere sent to the far away countries from the Pacific to the 
Mediterranean, from Altai to Oceania, and the great civilised 
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people such as the Greeks and Chinese were profoundly 
influenced by the valuable teaching of this Sage. Even now 
the religion which was bom here, has the greatest following 
among the world-religions. 

How it was possible ior India to lose Buddhism is a 
strange and painful question, with which I am going to deal 
here in brief. There is no doubt that Buddhism disappeared 
from India some seven centuries ago. What was the condi¬ 
tion of Buddhism in those days ? what w'ere the internal and 
external affairs of the country* and how it arrived at its condition 
then, we do not know. These tell us nothing of the history 
of the rise and fall of Buddhism in India. Therefore we must 
begin from the beginning of the history of Buddhism. 

At or about 483 B.C. is the time of the Buddha’s demise. 
Then and up till the four centuries afterwards, the teaching 
of the Buddha and his sermons w'ere preserved in the memories 
of his disciples, these teaching are called the Dhamma. When 
they were coUec^ in regular form they became known as 
the Sutta Pitaka. The injunctions or the rules of discipline 
for monks are knowm as Vinaya Pitaka. In the same year 
that the Buddha died, in the rainy season, in the Saptapami 
cave near Rajagnha, the disciples under the leadership of 
Mahakaiyapa collected His teachings. There Ananda the 
attendant disciple of Buddha was an authority on the discourses 
of Buddha for this collecting work, and Upali as an authoritv 
for the Vinaya. 

In Buddhism, not killing, not-stealing and other ethical 
niles are called ^ila, and the disciissaon of Skandha, Ayatana. 
Dhatu etc. which are more abstruse, are called Prafna;—which 
is also known as Vidya or knowledge, or, to use a more modem 
term, philosophy. Sila and I’rajha are roost essential things 
in Buddhism for achie\’ing the highest goal. In some of the 
discourses of the Buddha Philosophy and philosophical temis 
arc more extensively discussed, and those terms collected in 
one place are known as Madka. I^ater they were more 
clabtM’ated and by the tune they had hecoiue more venerated. 
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they came to be con^ideretl a part of tile Biiddha*s teaching, 
and they became known as Abhldhamnia-Pi(nka. This 
Abhidliamma'Pitaka came into existence, centuiies after the 
demise of the Buddha, but the main theme in n nutshell was 
present in the discourses themselves. 

At first all these discourses were learned by heart, and were 
not recorded in writing* Those who took to memorising the 
Sutras were known as Sfitradharas or Dhammad haras (Keepers 
of Dhamma) in those days. Those who Jenmed in Vinaya, 
were known as Vinaya-dharas or keepers of Vinaya. Simitarly 
tliose who were custodians of the Matika were, known as 
Matikadham (or keepers of Matika)* Afterwards when the 
complete Abhidhnmma-Pitaka had come into existence, these 
iXatika-dbaras became known as Abhidharmikas- 

One hundred years after the Nin'ana of the Buddha, the 
monks of Vaisali, known as Vajjiputtaka, began to neglect 
some of the monastic rules for the sake of gain, by allawdng 
themselves to accept silver and gold, and to indulge in other 
things w^hich were forbidden to monks. They formulated ten 
indulgences* w^hich w'orc quite contrary to Vinaya. Thereupon 
there arose a dissension which divided the Buddhist Church 
into two. Those who adhered to the original rules, were known 
as Sttiavira or followers of the ciders; whereas the other monks 
who comprised a large number* were known as Mahasnnghikas, 
named after the great federation of Mahstsangha. About one 
and s quarter centuries afterwards, up till the time of the 
Emperor A^ka, there were many schisms in the Buddhist 
Church* and it was divided into eighteen schools. Tlwsc 
vfhich originated from Sthavira w^erc twelve, namely 
Vatsiputroka or Vajjiputtaka 
Mahiiasaka 
Dhannagu ptika 
Sautrantika 
Sarv^ticada 
Kasyapiya 
Samkrlntika 
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Sammitiya 
Sannagarika 
Bhadrayanika 
Dharamottariya and 
Sthaviras 

and from Mahas^ghika there arose seven sects:_ 

Goktilika 

Ekavyavaharika 

Prajnapdvada 

Lokottravada 

Bahulika 

Caityavada 

Mahasanghika 

There were some differences in regard to many of their tenets. 

«X)rding to Sthaviras, Buddha was a man and human; but 
with alJ the best human qualities, perfect in knowledge, in 
wsdom and character; who. having compassion toward human 
sings, w-andered from place to place showing the Path to 
the people. Being human, his body was subject to old age. 
disease and decay. Others, however, made the Buddha some¬ 
thing superhuman in the garb of man. These are but two 
of the many differences among these eighteen sects; who by 
additions and subtracHons made their Sutras and Vinaya 
into ronformity with their opinions. In order to verify the 
teaching of the Buddha and to decide against these heresies, 
^raring the time of Emperor Asoka, there was held the Third 
Counal of monks; under the leadership of Moggaliputta Tissa 
in Patna; where they decided the points at issue. There they 
rehearsed the whole Dhamma and Vinaya. VTule the orthodox 
^hool w^s thus holding its sitting at Pataliputta fPatna). 
Sai^^tivadins and other schools held their coundl at Nalanda, 
and from that time Nalanda became the seat of Sarvastivadins 
in Magadha. It had been a sacred place before that, being 
the birthplace of the Buddha»s chief disciple Sariputra. but 
this counal gave especial fame to it. 

Vlien the third coundl had completed its work, with the 
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help of Emperor Aioka, the head of the Sangha sent several 
monks to different countries beyond India; in order to 
propagate Buddhism. That was the first time in the history 
of India, and also of the world that an organised misaon, 
had been sent out to propagate religion beyond its birthplace. 
About twenty*three centuries before, the Indian religion went 
to Greece, Babylonia, Persia, Bactria, Ceylon, Burma, Central 
and other countries. Ceylon was singled out for special 
honour by the head of the Church and Emperor Asoka; and 
the crown prince Mahinda, who forsook his crown to become 
a monk, was sent along with five of his companions to Ceylon 
to preach the Dhamma there. The King of Ceylon 
Devanampiya Tissa became a convert to Buddhism, and with 
him the whole population of the country turned toward 
Buddhism. In order to establish the Order of nuns in Ceylon 
the King sent a messenger to Emperor Asoka; and the royal 
princess, the nun Sanghamitta, the elder Mahinda’s sister, 
came to Ceylon with a branch of the sacred Bodhi tree at 
Gaya, under which Buddha had become enlightened. Fr<Hn 
that time until now, Ceylon has been the home of the orthodox 
Church and has kept intact the teaching of the Buddha in 
its purest form. In the meantime, when there was a decline 
of Buddhism in Burma, Siam and Cambodia, Ceylon sent her 
missionaries to those countries and they were converted to 
the orthodox Church (Theravada). The Buddhism of these 
countries is officially called Theravada; and it is generally 
known as Southern Buddhism or HInayana Buddhism. 

Mamya emperors after the time of A^ka were generally 
great devotees of Buddhism; and with their munificent gifts, 
in Magadha and in the surrounding countries many large 
Buddhist monasteries and educational centres were built. 
After the fall of the Maur3ras, the Sungas became the rulers; 
and for political reasons they thought it advisable to patronise 
Brahminism and neglected Buddhism. The times were not 
in their favour; and so, many of the Buddhist schools which 
had their centres in Magadha; had to remove to other places. 
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where more sympathy and devotion from the people were to 
be expected. Thus Sarvastivada removed itfi chief centre 
from Ma^dha to the country of Siirasena, and to Ummunda 
Hill (now Govardhfltta) near Muttra*. Thetavada removed 
its chief seat from Pitoliputra to Vaidi^rt fnow Sinchi), 

Durmg: the reign of the dungas^ by imperial patronage, 
lUrahminisni re’^dved with a militant spirit. The horse- 
sacrifice, which was abandoned a few centuries before, was 
again revived and the Preceptor of the first iSunga emperor 
Pusfayaiiiitra, the great Grammarian Patanjali, became a 
most powerful and famous personality. It was at this time 
chat the Erahmins began to revive the classical Sanskrit and 
its liEerature by composing such ivorks as Mabahharata, 
Ramayana, Manusmrid, though only the oldest part of them, 
belongs tn that period; the other part being added afterwards. 
After the fall of the Mauryas the Sungas were not the only 
successors to the Mauryan empire, for the sou them part of 
that Empire came into the hands of the Kalinga emperor 
Khiravela; while the North-West part, as far as ^lathura in 
the east, passed into the hands of the Greek king Menander, 


* LatET Mathura became EJie seat of the Soka JZ^fibatrapaja mid thev 
verc tners impressed by the SaryastiFHda whol. It tbrnugli them 
that the KushiQa Emperor, Konishks, becsiae another Afofca for 
Bqddhisim, and dmiug bia reign Gandhftia betaine tbe beadquarterfl of 
SarvIdtivAda. 

Lite tbe Kabatrapoa of Mathura, the Kshatrnpaa of UjjBiru, were 
more interested in the TLerav&dB, whtifie headqamtcni wos in their 
territeny near Vidlfd imodem Bbilsa). By and by, in nefavonrable 
circaiiiBtaiicefl tbe Thcrayada bad to remove itself, frtsn Northern Tmlin 
to a further south and in the second and third eeutnries A.C, it was 
only in «oine part of the indhra, and Tamil cunntry that it flourished 
up to the eighth or ninth century A,C. Afterwards it was forced to 
reimtifl aenluded in the i&Lond of Ceylon; wbctice in the thirteenth 
century tt waa able to aaaert itwlf in flarma, Siam and Cambodia., when 
the Mahayona and the last phase of VajirayaDa wbb in decline, in ^iQ$e 
eonntrin. 
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The Kahat^^ipas of these Greek kings were rnling in Mathura 
and Ujjeni. 

The Sarvastirada which had its headquarters in Gandhara, 
differed a little from the Sarvastivada of Mathnra and so wt 
find three different names for it; f<jr the oldest fonn of it we 
can use the word Sarvastivada: the second form which was 
prevalent m Mathura was named Ar>'a SaiA^stfi^adai the 
third form which was most prevalent in Gandhara and the 
surrounding countries during the Knshto rule, is known as 
Mula Sarvastivada. Here ahso there was some difference of 
opinion between the Sarvastivada teachers of Kashmit and the 
Gandhara countries; and in order to settle these controversial 
questions, elder of Vasiimitra and Asvaghosha held a great 
council under the patronage of Emperor Kanishka at 
Jalandhara {according to others in Ka^mirl where they 
•composed three large comniL-iitarics on the three pit^s, 
known as Vibhaahas, which gave to its followers the nEtme 
of as Vaibhnshfkfl, another name for the followers of the 
Mula Sarvastivada. Titus w-ithin five hundred years after Ae 
death of the Buddha, there were many differences of opniion 
in the Buddhist Church. 

According to the Buddha's teaching there are three ways 

or vehicles for the realising of NirvaM: — 

I. Those who w^anl to achieve their own sal^^ation as 
soon as ivoaaibre, without considering about 
others, can realise that goal by the attainment of 
arahatsliip. This vehicle is called Arahat-yaua, 
(the vehicle of Amhat) or Srtvataj^a the vehide 
of the disdple). 

Those who* together with the attainment of their 
own salvation, want to do aom* more beneficial 
work lor others, can reach the goal by the wsy 
which is called Pratyeka-Buddha-y^ (the vehide 
of indrvidtud Buddha). 

3, Those who have renounced their own salvation or 
Nirvana in order to help others, and to this end 
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have dedicate their lives,, who by their own efforts 
ha%'e been able to discover for themselves the 
truth about Nirvana, are known as Buddha, and 
their vehicle is called the Buddha-yana {the 
vehicle of Buddhas)« 

in the older eig^hteca schools all these three vehicles were 
represented with equal force. The Buddha-y ana was a great 
Yana (vehicle) no doubt, according to the older schools as well ; 
but they did not denounce the other two vehicles. At the 
beginning of the Christian eta there developed one school 
of thought which denounced the other two vehicles and 
proclaimed that the vehicle of Buddhay^ is the only vehicle, 
and that the other vehicles were so, only in name. In order 
to have the sanction of the Buddha*s teaching, they compiled 
many Sutras and also began to proclaim the Buddhas as some¬ 
thing of a superhuman being* Even during the time of. 
Kanishka some teachers began to emphasise the greatness of 
Buddhayana* But it was only later, that the doGtrine was 
established, that there was only one way of salvation, the 
Yana of Buddha and Bodhisattva j while others were only just 
to help the ignorant, by showing them something in order to 
lead them to the proper path. These things were not found 
in the old pitahas, and many sutras such as Ratmiknta, 
Vaipulya and others are of later origin. Thus the old tradition 
was violated and a breach was made for the opening of any 
unauthorised teaching to be proclaimed in the name of the 
Buddha. 

Like the distordoDs of the Sutras, there arose fliftft many 
differences regarding the philosophicaJ teaching of the Buddha. 
Sarv'hstivadiiis, after the time when the three Vibhisha com^ 
mentanes of three Pifakas were composed, became known as 
Vaibhashjkas; their philosophy w'as the same as that of 
Sarvastivfldihs. Shortly afterwards in Southern India, in the 
country of Vidarbba, was bom Niigarjuna the great teacher of 
the philosophy of relativity (Madhyamaka). He taught that 
everything existed in r^Jation to something else ; and that there 
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was DO indcxKDdcnt cixisteaca of Boytbm^. Th^re can be good 
only if there is something bad as well. There can be existence, 
Only tf there is non-existende^ Thus there is no independent 
existence of anything ; or we may say that^ everything is nothing 
from the point of view of transcendental truth. This 
philosophy is known as Madhymaka, or the philosophy of 
Void. Two centuries after Nagarjnna, in Vaihh^bLkas^ there 
were some more developments. The Vaibhashikos believed 
regarding things external or objective and things internal or 
subjective, that both arc real (really existing) j while the 
followers of Nagarjnna said that because 'objective^ and ^sub¬ 
jective' arc relative terms^ they have no Independent existence. 
Then a third school arose with the idea that in reality external 
Of objective things are the only real things the internal or ffiib- 
jective being only the reflection of the external, having do real 
existence of its own. This philosophy was called the philosophy 
of Santrantikas. In order to prove their views they opposed the 
commentary of V^ibhasba and accepted only the authority of 
sutraa; hence th^ called themselves Ssutrantikas or the 
followers of Suttras. The foremost teacher of this school was 
Acarya Vasnbandhu of the fourth century A.C. His elder 
brother Asanga was another remarkable personality of this time- 
He was the a3'StematiseT of that great school of idealistic philo¬ 
sophy which afterwards produced stich a great lorgician as 
Ehngnaga, Dharmakirti and others. According to this school, 
internal or subjective things are the only real thing ; the external 
is a reflection of the internal, and has no real existence. The 
world as we see it, is nothing but the creation of minds. This 
school is known as Vijnanavada or the school of Yogacara. 
Thus before end of the fourth century the four philosophical 
schools—Vaibhashikas, Sautrantikas, Yogacaras, Madh3'ainikas 
were all well esUbllshed. The hrst two were more or less the 
followers of the old scripture, which asserted that all three 
vehicles w'ere ei^ual as far as attainment of Nirvana was con¬ 
cerned, so they were called by the others, adherent of Hinyana 
(little vehicle). The latter two, w^ho relied more on the later 
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Sutras -of Vaipulya and class; CLamod thenssd-ves, tbe 

adiierentg of Mah^'aaa ^thc Great Vehicle), 

CXo be coDtiuued,} 


BUDDHISM PRErVlSlON OF MODERN IDEALS 
By L. G. S. Gomis Lrcencie E» Lettrsa tPARis), 

A ^ociotogicai panoramic study of human mentali activity 
anticipates an intrl^^uingly fascinating revue of man's psychic 
excursions in his evolution Lrom [gnnrance to a harmonious and 
rational reconciliation to his environment, Cyclies of civiliza¬ 
tion have manifested the ebb and flow of varied nations tbe 
to cultural power, to return to oblivion either due to their lack 
of vitality mentally or merely as a result of economic and 
financial distress. What a galaxy of Stellar roles China, Egypt, 
Babylon, Greece, and Rome have occupied in the gallery of past 
civilization! Philosophy, Law, Govemment, Imperi^ism, 
Pyramids, Corinthian temples, Confusian doctrines and Chris¬ 
tianity have partaken in this internationally and spatially dis¬ 
connected symphony of man's incTeaBing control over nature 
and his cyclonic changes from wisdom to ignorance, from other 
worldly spintualfsm to rank vulgar materiaUBTn. Man still 
wanders in bewilderment in a miasma of confiicting evidence 
on the LUtimatc Reality of Eixistence, Science has deviated Klim 
from supematuratism—hitherto deistic privileges have been 
successfully demonstrated by scientista—the soul is now but 
an aberration of the mind. 

Darwin s Evolutionism ushered the swansong of Oeabon. 
Apologists of Christianity swim in explanations to reconcile a 
self-sufficing Universe subject only to the Karmic law of cause 
and effect, to the dictates of mediacvalistic fiction, 

Asia smiles compaasTonately at this or^ of doubt and 
despair in Western lands. By introspective mental culture the 
Buddha had explained away this seemingly modernistic com¬ 
plexity of human aspirations and ideals. He had Inaugurated 
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a ciusade for Uie sublimation of man's cmotiona under the 
radDnaJisHc Eovemment of the mind, to humanity + ae the 
culminadon ethically of Uvin^ orgatiuims. A human hieiarchy, 
the Buddha estimated, could only be judged by gwing ettuality 
of opporUinily to every human being. The axisttxTBcy of the 
intellect according to Buddhifit ethica dispels egoism for 
altruism. Love and Compassion, 

Knowledge is released for man s emancipation from Tanha 
to the ambrosial balms of a tion-causal Nibbana, Cosmic 
metabolic changCn the inevitable companion of pessimism in 
thi* inexorable cycle of sorrow, misery. birth, decay, re-birth 
ia transformed to true happiness in the Annifiiladon of Misery. 
What a triumph for the Human mlellecl—its aupremest mani- 
feetation—^The Buddha explained the mastery of mind over 
sensation 9 , perceptions, volitions, traiissent phases of uncotl,' 
trolled human insdnetB, 

Man was held responsible for his actions : an immanent 
justice in Nature was I'indicftled, proving that die Unrversa] 
Concepts of Good and Bad had an Impartial auto-manifestative 
effect in the light of men's actions. 

War, greed, jealousy, enlin the purging of man s baser 
emotions to the ^ory of a better understanding among humanity 
was preached by Our Master Mind. 

Internadonalism based on Love, CrMjperotion and an 
eminently enlightened code of conduct was advocated to Bud¬ 
dhist*. Iniiumefabic tnanifcsiatioiiB of the 'right is might 
theory" has awakened the W«t to this truism. 

Besides, though Buddhism predominantly infiuencea self- 
help and seif-salvation, in a sophisticated world, its Dharma 
never disturbs the indi^Hdualisric cultures of the lands it pene¬ 
trates. It's a philosophy of Ufe that could morivatc through 
the eternity of its Truth and Its heartening idealism, all that 
Is best in any uation^s secular cultural acdvily. Eastern Asia 
was culturally linked by Buddhism in the Past, yet these Aslaric 
cultures do not present the monotonously unifonn release of 
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an artistjc. sense of expression that Omatiamiy enforced on a 
Renaissance Europe. 

The Mahaparinibbana SuEta a’ analysis of the two cItcuid- 
staiices which make physical radiation visible to the physical 
eye, has only recently been re-discovcrcd by the Europeans 
under iKe nomenclature of Aura. TTie International Psycho- 
lo^cal Congress of Copenhagen In [929 recognized the Y rays* 
human emanations of light as conductors of Bio-physical energy, 
which could pierce thick metal plates, even, induce refractions 
of light Waves and be ametiable to photography—n material¬ 
istic XX century discovery of the powers of Iddhi VidKliiatia. 
Scientists have decades of work to verify the Buddhas dis' 
enveries which he attained by mental insight and super normal 
intellect, Ahhinna, Humanists and idealists dreaming of ^S^orld 
States, of our species living in a hitherto unattainable Utopia 
of peace and contentment, need only seek refuge in the ethical 
code of Buddhism to harmoaize the abuse of Science and 
MateHalxam. 


GLEAMNGS 

Bejddhjst View Confirmed in Medione 

We are only iust beglrming to sound the unknown mysteries 
of the mind, and to realize that there are illnesses of the mind* 
which bring about illnesses of the body* The inHuence of 
thought on the body is greater than we dare think. It is so 
real that people can think themselves into an illness. They 
imagine that they have this complaint or that, and they go on 
imagining it until the symptoms appear and they actually fall 
ill of the disease they dread. 

Thmk well and you will be well^thJnk ill and you will 
be ill is truer than people imagine. Noble thoughts aie good 
fw the body as weE u the mirid. Ignoble thought, waves of 
dlss^sfaction* of envy, or anger mfufe the body and bring 
on iilncm. Ik is said every time a person becomes angry with 
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some one eUe he harms hiiTUielf. I believe an^r and the 
various reactions it entails actually induces a toiic cHect on 
the blood* that a wave of anger for the time poiaona the person 
who IB angry, and if the person la continuously suffering from 
fits of anger in time he or she wiU become ill as a result of 
the anger poisons poured into the blood. Fear envy and un- 
charitableness probably poisons the body in the same way, 
while kindly thoughts and happy thoughts help people to main' 
tain perfect health. 

That fear alone will kill is no longer doubted. There are 
dozens of cases to prove it* 

(David masters "Conquest of diBeaae—p. 243). 

Arabian Nichts 

Bidpai, otherwise Pilpay. Baidaba* and Sendebar. formerly 
assumed to have been an ancient Indian Philosopher, whose 
concctions of apologues, known os The Fables of Bidpai, has 
been widely read throughout the Old World. But this philo¬ 
sopher is now believed to have had no more real eidstence 
than the Scheherai^ade of the Arabian Nights* It would appear 
that Salcya-Muni. or Buddha, is probably the author, if the 
collection 1* indeed the work of one author. The researches 
of such scholars as Benfey & Rhys Davids have established 
very cleady the fact that these early Indian beast Fables' in¬ 
culcate the Buddhistic teaching in precisely the same manner 
os the Jatakas and. certain of the Fables of Aesop-—these last 
being also traced back to Buddha. The lower animals con¬ 
verse like human beings, and the tendency of the stories is 
to preach a certain moral code. 

The earliest translation from Saiuskrit of the stories attri¬ 
buted to Bidpai was made in 570 A.D. by a Persian Physician 
(Borzoi), who rendered them into Pehicvi. under the title of 
KaiUah wa Dimnah : and this version is noticed by Firdausi irv 
his Shah-Nameh. Thereafter the Pehlevi version was transla¬ 
ted into old Syriac, and again into Arabic, about 750 A*D. 
by Abdullah aJ Mokaffa, from whose vemion all the later 
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translation descend. The earliest Engliah translation b that by 
Thomas North made (1570) from the Italian version of 1552 
hy Antonio Doni. in 1888 this was reprinted with introduction 
by Joseph Jacobs. Of later Englbh translations there have 
been twenty since the latter part of the 18th century. 

(Harmsworth*8 Cyclopaedia. Vol, II, p. 79. 

BtJDDHA Ghosa. 

In an article on Buddha Ghosa by Julius de Lanerolle. 
it is stated : — 

“It would be interestinff to our readers to note that 
during thb period (i.e. when Buddha Ghosa was at 
Buddh-Gaya) and for long afterwards, the Gaya Monastery 
was in the hands of Sinhalese Bhikkhus. It was in the 
fourth century that the Sinhalese King Kirti Sri Mc^a 
Varna with the permission of the Indian King Samudra 
Gupta built a Sangharama at Buddha Gaya for the use of 
the Bhikkhus who were sent from Ceylon to do homage 
to the Diamond Throne*,** 

The Buddhist. May 1931, p. 8. 


Number of Stars. 

Let us take examples in space and time. First the Ptole¬ 
maic empyrean contained some five thousand stars. Perhaps 
ten thousand may be seen from a mountain top in India on 
a moonless night when the stars gleam like coloured jewels. 
But Buddha leaching two thousand five hundred years ago, 
speaks of a hundred thousand times ten million worlds—that 
b a million million. Sir Arthur Eddington b quoted as estimat¬ 
ing that the great hundred-inch mirror telescope may make a 
photographic record of stars up to 22nd and 23rd magnitude, 
in all perhaps three hundred thousand million. It b possible 
that the new two hundred inch miror may bring these figures 
up to the Buddha s total. Again, Sir James Jeans b quoted as 
estimating ^e age of the Stellar universe as two hundred million 
y^. Thb sdll falb short of the total for a year of Brahma, 
the universal expansive power, in the ubles of the Puranas 
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Further. Buddha or his disciples taught a nebular theory closely 
resembling the most recent speculation of Jean and Eddington. 
(“The destiny of India'* by Charles Johnston. I.C.S. (retired) in 
Prabuddba Bharata copied in Khalsa Review April-May 1931. 
p. 41). 

Sheonarain. 


AN APPRECIATION OF MI^HA-BODHI SOCIETY AND ITS FOUNDER 

By Prof. James B. Pratt. 

Most important, perhaps, of those institutions are the 
“Maha Bodhi Society," and the recently founded "International 
Buddhist Brotherhood." which aims to unite Buddhists of all 
lands—northern and southern—in an attempt at reviving the 
work and spirit of Gautama. (3) Itinerant preachers are sent 
about (4) The printing press is kept busy turning out Buddhist 
tracts and periodicals, containing both instruction on Buddhism 
and attacks upon Christianity. The Theosophist Buddhists 
publish a weekly paper in the vernacular and the Maha Bodhi 
Society another,—each dissemirrating about six thousand copies 
evpry week. The Maha Bodhi Society also publishes a 
monthly in Elnglish. known as The Maha Bodhi and the 
United Buddhist World". 

This Maha Bodhi Society is the most promising force for 
reform within Buddhism that 1 came upon either in Burma or 
Ceylon. 1 use the word "promising" advisedly, for though it 
occuwionally lends itself to unschoUrly and frantic attacks upon 
Christianity with ammunition drawn from the rationalist press, 
its great aim is the moral and intellectual regeneration of 
Buddhism, and as a rule 4 puts its emphasis in the right place. 
It was founded in 1891, by Mr. Dharraapala. a scholarly lay¬ 
man of Colombo who represented Southern Buddhism in the 
Chicago Congress of Religions in 1893. and who is still the 
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head of the Society. He realised that to do the mo^ po^hle 
for his fcllovir-countrymen he mu*t be neither lay nor clerical. 
The layman is too huay with the affairs of the world and tta des 
to give himself up ab^lutely to the work of refomt ; and the 
monk living in the monastery is too far removed—physically 
—from the world which the reformer would help. So 
Mr. DharmapaJa took the vows and the yellow robe of the 
monk, but lives in the world, and gives up hi* time to 
preaching the pure Buddhism of Gautama. TTiis, he says, is 
nowhere to be found to-day ; with the exception of a few 
individuals here and there, there are no real Buddhists left In 
the world. The doctniie of the Master haa been so overlaid 
with successive layers of accretions that it is no longer 
recognizable. 

His aim and that of the Maha Bodhi Society, is therefore, 
to tear of all these accretions and to go back to that part of 
Buddhism which originated with Buddha. The two points that 
he emphasizes most in his preaching and his writing are 
Activitif and the importance of the Presenf MomenL 

The Singhalese are too found of putting off to another 
time important matters and of looking forward to future 
incamatiorL to set things right. Hence he never ceases urging 
upon them that now, now, is the time to do whatever U worth 
doing, and that it is here and now that they must look for 
Salvation and Nir\'ana if it is ever to be attained. The other 
point is even more important. Buddhism must not be made 
into a religion of passivity and idleness. The Buddha himsdf 
was always active and always preaching activity. And by 
activity Mr, Dharmapala means ; (IJ imremitting alertness 
against the innumerable and subtle temptadons of sloth, 
ignorance, lust, anger, envy, avarice, pride, and the rest : and 
(2) constant endeavour to help other Into a knowledge of the 
truth with its resulting peace and joy. 

In preaching activity and urtseMshness as the great Bud¬ 
dhist virtues he has to deal with the example of the monks ; 
and no Chriatian missionary could be more unsparing in his 
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invectives. The monks live, he says, a life of lazy and selhsh 
retirement ; their chief religious function is ringing the temple 
bell, and their chief activity is often that of drinking tea. It 
is against them a large part of his preaching is directed, and 
the people are exhorted not to take them as ideals. He also 
calls upon the people not to identify religion with external 
observances and the repetition of meaningless formulas, but 
to work out their own salvation as the Lord Buddha taught, 
by means of moral activity. It is wrong to trust to the ringing 
of a bell as the monks do at the dagobsis : and it is wrong to 
trust to prayer to an imaginary deity as the Christian padres 
do. Only one’s own moral activity can really lead to peace. 

Tbe people, he assures me. respond to this sort of 
doctrine, and at many a remote village after he has preached 
they say to him. This sort of simple teaching we can under¬ 
stand. But why did not some one tell us this before? 

Unfortunately there are not many men in Ceylon or 
Burma like Mr .Dharmapala. But he is kindling a fire that 
may not be extinguished. For he has seen that the glory of 
Buddhism lies in the spirit of service which so dominated its 
great founder, and he has chosen as the motto of the society 
those noble words addressed by the Buddha to his earliest 
disciples i **Go ye, O Bhikkhus, and wonder forth for the 
gain of the many, the welfare of the many, in compassion for 
the world, for the good, for the gain, for the welfare of gods 
and men. Proclaim, O Bhikkhus, the Doctrine of glorious, 
preach ye a life of holiness, perfect and pure.** 

This was my first acquaintance in Ceylon. My last was 
no less interesting and no less filled with the spirit of the 
Buddha. He is one of the leaders of the Maha-Bodhi move¬ 
ment and he gives up his entire time to spreading the reform. 
The only reward he looks for or cares for In this life or in 
the other is just the doing of his duty. In our last talk 
together, the evening before 1 sailed back for Europe, we 
were discussing Pannirvana, and when I asked him if he 
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derived it for himself he «a1d : ”A* a fact 1 do not. What 1 
should like best would be an endless succession of lives in 
this world so that I use them all in helping other people.'* 

{Taken from "India and her Failhs”]f. 


THE FORTIETH VOLUME OF THE M4HA-B0DH1 JOURNAL 

TTie last number of Volume 40 of the MaKa Bodhi ter- 
minalea this month. In 1892 May, just one year after the 
establishment of the Maha fiodhJ Society, the thought came 
to Anaganka Dhammapala now Sri Devamitta Dhammapaln 
to start a monthly jcutnal Co disseminate news about 
Buddhagaya. He then had very little money to launch the 
venture, nevertheless he had the courage to do it. The first 
number was printed at the Baptist MiEsion Press, but the 
Baptist minister in charge of the Press declined to print the 
second number because he found ihere was a paragraph pub¬ 
lished which criticised the Christian missionary methods of 
Japan. It was an extract from the Japan Weekly Mall edited 
by an Englishman. Wet!* we had to go elsewhere and got 
the second number printed in a Bengalee press, and the work 
was so badly done that we had to find some other place. 
Happily Messrs. Newman & Co* undertook to do the work, 
and they did the work splendidly. 

The first number brought wide publicity to the Maha Bodhi 
Society and Oriental scholars in Europe came to know of the 
Buddhagaya Movement. The late Sir William Hunter was 
then writing his valuminous work, the History of the Indian 
Empire, and at the end of the chapter on Buddhism he put in 
a few 1 ines about the Mdha Bodhi Society. The next good 
result Was that a copy of the first number happened to reach 
the hand of the late of Dr, John Heruy Barrowa, who was 
the Chairman of the Advisory Council to the Congreas of 
Religions proposed to be held in September 1893 at Chicago 
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in connection with the World’s Fair, Dr. Barrows sent 
Mr. Dharmapala a letter informing him that he has Been 
elected a member of the Advisory Council. 

And the next thing that happened was an invitation f»om 
Dr. Barrows to attend the Congress of Religions. Mr. Dharma¬ 
pala attended the Congress of Religions and delivered his 
stirring speech which was reported in the official volume pub¬ 
lished by the Congress. Just a month after he was on board 
the s.s. “Oceanic” in the Honolulu harboiu when a party of 
ladies with a gentleman came on board to see the Buddhist 
Delegate. Mr. Dharmapala did not care to inquire into the 
personalities of the party, and one lady asked him how she 
can control her rising temper. He advised her to develop the 
will power and to repeat “I will be good a hundred times 
a thousand times. And this lady that put the question was 
the future patroness of the Maha Bodhi Society, the illustrious, 
Mrs. Mary Elizabeth Foster, who after the meeting did not 
forget the advice, and in a spirit of thankfulness began send¬ 
ing a small contribution to the Society. The contributions 
continued to come, and then Mr. Dharmapala learnt the name 
of the donor, and after nine years when Mr. Dharmapala had 
become a regular “Anagarika visited Los Angeles in 
California, he wrote to Mrs. Mary Foster that he has come on 
a visit to the United States to preach the Dharma of the Lord 
Buddha, and that he wishes to start a village school at 
Isipatana, Benares for the uplift of the neglected children of 
India. In January Mrs. Foster sent the Anagarika a donation 
of three thousand dollars. In 1906 February 18th. Anagarika’s 
father died, and Mrs. Foster was informed of the occurrence, 
and in her reply said that she would be a “Foster parent 
to the Anagarika and sent for his personal use a thoi^d 
dollars, which he invested in buying a small cottage with a 
plot of land and started a village school at Raigiriya about 
3 miles from Colombo. The school is now flourishing with 
an attendance of 400 children, girls and boys. With the rupees 
ten thousand the Anagarika started the vniage school at 
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Samath-Isipatana. Benam, which is now become a world 
centre of Buddhist activities. All this is the result of the 
publication of the first number of the Maha Bodhi Journal 
whose motto was the one that is seen on the top of the first 
page of every issue of the Journal. For forty years that nrotto 
has appeared. 

The Ana^rika loves the Journal because it was the vehicle 
that helped him to accomplish what he has achieved so far. 
In a non-BuddhIst land amidst unsympathetic surroundings he 
has continued to work with self-sacrificing earnestness in the 
cradle land of the Buddhadharma. The Buddhists of Ceylon 
and Burma and Arakan helped the Society during the first few 
years and then ceased to give further help. But the Anagsrika 
had the support of His beloved father who left a legacy which 
yielded an income for his maintenance. Without exptecting 
the support of the Buddhist public the legacy helped him to 
give his whole time for the welfare of the Buddhagaya 
movement. 

The Anagarika Dharmapala is now a Bhikkhu and he is 
now feeble and old, and the doctors who attend on him think 
that as he Is suffering from heart trouble his life is in danger. 
He has worked for the revival of the Buddhasasana in India 
since May 1891. The Buddhists of Asia have not helped him 
^ Sasana in India. The Society would have died 

sgo but for the support that the Anagarika had received 
from his Foster parent * Mrs. Foster and from the legacy 
left by his late father. With sorrow and shame we have to 
confess that the Maha Bodhi Society had not received any 
kind of support from Japan. Siam. Arakan, China. Tibet for 
the last forty years. 

The Journal is published at an annual loss of Rs. 1,200/- 
but it is kept up because it is the first love of the Anagirika. 
His desire is to create an international Buddhist centre at the 
Holy Isipatana. Benares, where earnest Buddhist students from 
^^ia, Europe, America, Australia will congregate and study 
the various forms of the Buddhadharma and co-operate to 
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elevate the teeming millions of the ignorant, illiterate, super¬ 
stitious people of India. 

The Anagarika has often expressed the desire to be 
reborn inunediately in a Brahman family in Benares, in order 
to continue the work that he has started in Holy Isipatana. 
Benares to resuscitate the Buddhasasana in the land of its 
birth. 

The Buddhadharma has gone to other lands, but is extinct 
in the home land. It has gone out from Aryavarta. It is the 
Aryadharma preaching the Four Aryan Truths to the Aryan 
people. The Aryan people have forgotten the Aryadharma, 
and they have rejected the Ahimsi Dharma. 

Buddhists are not active, and dead bodies are not expected 
to be active. The dead man does not know what is to be 
active, and the living man that delays to do the ri^t thing 
is dead, says our Blessed Lord. Judging from the standard 
laid down by Our Lord. Buddhists are dead. Outside the one 
fathom long body the Buddhist does not care to see, and 
hence the lethargy visible in Buddhist lands. 

If each Buddhist would give a penny a year to carry on 
the work of the Maha Bodhi Society in India the great work 
can be done. But above all we want ten active, intelligent, 
educated, self-sacrificing Buddhists to come over to Benares 
and work to extend the work of the Society. The selfish 
narrow-minded sectarian Brahmans of the present day hate 
our Lord Buddha, who they say preached against their Veda 
and stopped animal sacrifices. 

In the blessed land of Aryavarta. in Benares will be bom 
our next Buddha. And our duty is to prepare the way for Him. 
so that we all may be bom in India when He appears, listen 
to His Dhamma. and become His disciples, attain Arhatship. 
and pa i»ff on to the unconditioned, eternal bliss of anupadisesa 
nibbana dhatu. 

The chief priesU and abbots and Nayaka theros of Bud¬ 
dhist countries should help the Maha Bodhi Society to revive 
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the Buddhasflsajia m their holy land. Our home and heaven 
IS in India. Only those bom in Majjhimadeaa can reach the 
Fruits of Arhatship. It is only in India that Buddhas are ham, 
it is only in India that great Arbats appear^ Therefore India 
is eternally holy for the followers of the Lord Buddha. 

The expressed deeire of Slri Devamitta Dhanunap^a is 
to live if possible another four years to complete the ^5 years 
of his mission in India following the example of our Blessed 
Lord. 


Pattidlna and pattlntunodanli are virtues to be practised 
daily by the followers of Our Lord. The jAnagarilca ha* worked 
for forty years as a Btobmachari Anagtrika in the holy land. 
The good kamma or karma that he has Bccmnulated he gives 
to gods and men. Our good Buddhists will we hope accept 
the patlfdina, and receive in the spirit of pallanmnodanS. 

Proclaim to all the world that the Maha Bodhi Society is 
working to revive the forgotten Dharama in the holy land of 
the Buddhas. Co^iperate with the Maha Bodhi Society 
Brothers, who love our blessed Lord, the Buddba Sakyamimj. 


FOR THE INFORMATION OF OUR SUBSCRIBERS 

The first issue of the For^ first volume of the Maha Bodhi 
Journal will he sent to our subscribeta by V, P, P, We 
abould esteem h a favour if each of our kindbearted 
Subscribers would without waiting for the copy remit the 
Bubsciipljon in advance for the year or for six months. 

To give the Buddha Dhamnm to an ignorant world ts the 
^eatest of all gifts. Sabba danam dbamma danom jinSti. This 
is the only Buddhist Journal that has continued to exist for 
40 years without inlerruptioci, and the Maha Bodhi Society 
la the only world wide intrmational organlzalioti m existence 
that has con tinned to preach the Dhamma to a non-Buddhist 
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world. We are working to proclaim the redeeming Dhamma 
of Our Lord Buddha to a sin burdened world. The Lord 
Buddha is the eldest Religious Promulgator. Other prophets 
came long after. Jesus, Mohammad, Sankara are later 
Messengers of TRUTH. They could not teach anything new 
except that which is injurious to Humanity. Other Teachers 
have taught to kill, to destroy, to use alcoholic intoxicants 
and to lead adulterous lives. The simple teaching of Our 
Lord is contained in the two lines herein given: Brahma- 
chariyam caritabbam. kusalam kattabbam. Lead the pure 
life of chastity and Do good always. The Buddha Dhamma 
is compared to the Ocean, other Rehgions are later formed 
streams which enter the Ocean. Buddhists should be proud 
that they have the Oldest and purest form of the Truth that 
helps to escape from the miseries of Ignorance. All other 
Teachers who appeared after Our Blessed Lord had each one 
his axe to grind. They created gods, and hells but they 
showed no Way to gain Wisdom and to realize the supreme 
Happiness of Nibbana (Nirvana). 

Tell each one of your friends to help the work of the 
Maha Bodhi Society. If we do not give with a heart of redeem¬ 
ing love this saving gospel of the Tathagata to a sin-burdened 
world, thieves and robbers vdll enter and disseminate their 
unscientific puerilities and increase the number going to hell. 
We must enter the arena and challenge the charlatans who 
mislead the world. Help us dear Brothers to disseimnate the 
thrice sweet Dhamma of Our all-merciful Lord Buddha. Sri 
Devamitta Dhammapala is very ill. He may pass away before 
the end of this winter. You will please him if you help the 
“Maha Bodhi’* and the Isipatana International Institute to train 
Samaneras to become Messengers of the Buddha Dhamma. 
We must deliver our most holy Oentral Shrine at Buddhgaya 
from the desecrating hands of the Saivite usurper who deforms 
the beautiful Image of Our Lord. Wake up and Act. 



CORRESPONDANCE 

Maha Boohi Society. 

Calcutta. October 30, 

From. The Foimder and Director General. 

Maha Bodhi Society, Calcutta. 

To, Hia Excellency the Governor of Bihar fli Oriasa. Patna. 
Yckjr Excelle.ncy, 

1 am requested by the Buddhists of Ceylon to forward 
the enclosed extracts for your kind perusal and to request 
that Your Excellency will be graciously pleased to sec that 
the desecration of the Budh'Gaya Temple by the menials of 
the Mahant be stopped. 

The late Lieutenant-Governor of Bengal Sir John 
Woodbum advised us to go into a court of law to get an 
order of Injimction to stop the desecration and also an eminent 
lawyer advised us that this desecration could be stopped if 
an order of Injiuiction b obtained. Now for 40 years we 
have been trying by every peaceful means to stop the 
desecration but the menials of the Mahant ascend the sacred 
altar and deface the image by putting an offensive mark on 
the forehead of the sacred image. Of course the Buddhists 
are helpless, the Mahant knows that, and he has got lot of 
people to assist him and dierefore he thinks he can do every- 
thing to otfend the Buddhists. We therefore trust thwt Your 
Elxcellency will have the graciousness to go into the matter 
and see that the Mahant who is a Sivitc will be constrained 
to stop this desecration which b so offensive to all the Bud¬ 
dhists. Since 40 years we are going through every kind of 
humiliation and 1 hope that Your Elxceilency who b so ably 
ad minis tering the Government will have the graciousnesa to 
sec that justice be done, and the history of the Budh-Gaya 
Temple show how things have been managed and cared for 
during the last 2,000 years. The Temple would have never 
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gone into the hands of the Mahant had not the late Collector 
of Gaya Mr. G. A. Grierson now Sir, without consulting the 
Government handed over to the then Mahant the internal 
management of the Temple in the year 1689 and the result 
is that we have to suffer. 

Trusting that Your Elxcellency will use your sense of 
justice to stop this abominable desecration. 

I have the honour to be. 

Sir, 

Your Elxcellency’s obedient servant, 

(Sd.) Siri Devamitta Dhammapala. 
Founder and ETirector General of the Maha Bodhi Society. 


NOTES AND NEWS 

Brahmachari Devapriya Walisinha 

Our Secretary Brahmachari Devapriya left Brisbane on the 
5th of last month and was to have been in Colombo about 
the end of last month. We are glad to state that he met our 
old friend Mr. John Silva, who came all the way from ms 
village Booyal to Brisbane to welcome the Brahmachari. 
From Brisbane he had to go by tram to Childers, thence to 
Booyal by mptor car. Mr. John Silva liv^ in a fami by 
himself, cooks his own food and lives the life of a Buddhist 
hermit. He has 300 acres of farm land but as the price of 
land has gone down he finds it rather difficult to dispo^ it 
off. If he was able to sell the land he would be glad to 
come over to India and live with our Samaneras at 
Holy Isipatana. By the first week of this month we expect 
our Brahmachari will be amidst us. ^ He has lot of work to do 
at Holy Isipatana in connection with the^ celebration of the 
sacri^ anniversary of the Mulagandhakuti Vihara. 

• ••••• 

Mahatma Gandhi. 

The saintly Mahatma is allowed to receive visitors who 
come to see him in cormecdon with the elevation of the 
so-called Depressed Qass. He is marvellously b^ in issuing 
statement after statement giving advice to both the Indian of 
the Upper and the Depressed Qassea as to what they should 
do to solve the problem of Untouchability. The Brahmans 
who have held a monopoly of all that is best in the social polity 
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of Brahmanical India do not like to face the coming change. 
The Dharmasaatras forged by the Brahmanical law-givers after 
the extermination of the Buddhadharma from its native soil 
suppressed the higher impulses of the non-Brahmans and thrust 
them down because they were Buddhists. The sacred scrip¬ 
tures of the Buddhist were all destroyed first by the ^-ahmans 
and later on by the invading Arab iconoclasts. After 800 years 
of neglect the so-called Depressed Oass found a saviour in the 
saintly Mahatma who is in deep earnest to sec that justice is 
done to the 40 millions of the unhappy people. They arc hated 
by the poly^theistic believers who are imder the thumb of the 
Brahmans, and they fall a prey to both the religions that are 
alien to the Indian soil that had their origin in the Semitic soil 
of Arabia. 

• • • • s • 

Mr. B. L. Broughton. 

We are anxious about our dear friend Mr. B. L. Broughton, 
M.A.,^who left Calcutta for the Far East many months ago. He 
was in Siam in April last, thence he visit Cambodia, and he 

tP hospit j at Haiphong for several weeks. He hiiK 
left the latter city, and we arc anxious to know where he is at 
present. He intended to visit China and Japan later on. If he 
is in Japan we hope our Japanese Buddhist brothers will treat 
him with cordial hospitality. 

• • • • • 

The Japanese Artist. 

The Japanese Artist. Mr. Kosetsu Noosu, is under an 
agreement to paint the Buddhist frescoes on the walls of the 
Mulagandhakuti Vihara at Holy Isipatana, Benares, arriverl 
Calcutta on the 23th November. Mr. Broughton in the 
name of his late mother graciously promised to contribute the 
sum of Rs. 10,000/- for the painting of frescoes. According 
to the agreement the Secretary of the Maha Bodhi Scxdety 
IS lx)und to pay the sum of Rs. 1,000/- to the Artist on his 
arrival. If Mr. Brou^ton happen to see this para he will 
^ ple^d to remit the amount to the Secretary of the 
Maha Bodhi Society. 

• • S • 0 

Indu of to-day. 

^ys Arabindo Ghosh : “If an ancient Indian of the time 
of the Upanishad, of the Buddha, or the later classical age 
were to be set down in modem India ... he would see his 
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ract clinging to forms and sKcJIb and rags of die past and 
missing nine-tentlis of its noisier meaning , . , he would be 
amazed by die extent of die mental poverty, the immobiU^t 
the static repetition, the cessation of science, the long sterility 
of art, the comparative feebleness of creative intuition. 

—Arya V* p* 424, 

* * * * * 


The Empire of Righteousness. 

In the Pali Tests put Lord Buddha is called DhamtnarSji, 
His Empire was known as the DharmacKakra, The Dharma- 
chahra existed in India until the time of Sanltara. He formed 
n hostile empire only for the welfare of (he Brahman com¬ 
munity. The Sudras were excluded from reading or hearing 
the Veda. The latter became the exclusive property of the 
Brahmans. TTie depressed class was thus formed, which was 
increased after India was conquered by the Arab mvaders. 
Those who declined to become Moslems and thoso wbo 
declined to piay the tax were relegated to the class of slaves 
The heroic and the upright preferred^ to become slaves Mid 
the Depressed Class became tbe classic ground of the nome 
heroic Aryans. Thanks to the saintly Cand^ there is the 
possibility of as^ain re-eslablisbing the Dbarmarijya of oiir l^rd 
Buddha. \Vt have four sacred places in the Gangetic. valley : 
the place where the Prince Siddhartha was bom. the 
where die Prince Ascetic became the Supreme B^dha. 
Teacher of Gods and Men. which is known as Buddh Gaya : 
the place where the SamtnlBam Buddha preached His nrst 
Discourse on the Foundation of the Kingdom of Righteo^essj 
which is at Benares, known to-day as [aipatana’-Samath \ and 
the place where the Blessed Lord left Hia physical 
which is known to-day as Kusinara. The Depressed Class 
can now call themselves Up^kas of the Lord Buddha, whose 
Ejnpire extends from the Himalayas to the Far East of Japan 
and Korea. Take courage Brothers. The Doctrine of Love 
Universal, and AhimBa was for the first time preached by Our 
Hlesaed Lord Buddha 2500 years aRO- The Maha Bodhi Sod^ 
has been working for the last forty years to herald the dawning 
of this iorioua Day. What you Brothers need is education 
and dewiness and to follow the Eve Silas and the Ten Kusalas 
enunciated by Our Lord. Observe these precepts and you will 
advance. Qeanliness said Our Lord is godliness. You have to 
learn cleanliness, and the most cleanly people on earth to-day 
are the Buddhists of Japan. Let us form the Empire of 
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Righteousness and we sball have one Empire extending from 
Irtdm to the Far East. The crafty Brahman theotogiana forged 
Manu smriti for their own gain^ and they made iawa to enalave 
the Sudras. These abominable Laws must go» it will humanise 
the Brahmans if they give up following Manu'e laws, which 
were Forged by Brahman theologians, 

V * * • * 


Chronolocjcal events at Bliddh-caya. 


Mauzas Mastipur Taradih conferred or» I-hbI Gir Sanyasi as 
madahmasfi by Mahammad Shah Padsha August 1727, 

Application of the Government of the King of Burma to 
restore the Maha Bodhi Temple sanctioned. December 6, 
1875. 

Ra^endra Lai IVfitra visited the site to report on the work that 
was being done September 1677. 

November 9, 1676 Govt, of India undertook to repair the 
Temple J, D, Beglar, Engineer began work in January 
1679+ 

Be^ar left Buddhgaya August 1884+ 

Coilector C-^ A. CrieTBon visited Buddhgaya April 1889. 

Collector Grierson wrote to Govt. Engineer on July 25, IS89 
that villagers are encroaching on Temple land at Buddh- 
gaya. 

Govt, took charge of the Temple April 1 + 1690. Appointment 
of a Custodian sanctionedl. 

January 22^ 1S91 Mr+ Hewavitartia Dh&rmapala visited 

Buddhgaya. 

May 31. 1891 Maha Bodhi Society founded by Hewavitarna 
Dharmapala. 

Lt. Governor of Bengal Sir Charles Edliott visited Budhgaya 
Oct I®!* 

Internationa! Buddhist Conference held at Budhgayn October 


July 1691 Bhikkhua stationed at Dudclhgaya+ 

Hera Narayan Gir died December 27, 1891. 

Dayal Gir occupied the gadch February 4, 1392. 
Bhikkhus assaulted at Buddhgaya February 1693. 

Japanese ^ddha Image placed on the Altar of the Buddh- 
g^a Temple February 25, 1895+ 

Buddhgaya Temple Case instituted by the Moha Bodhi 
Society February 1695. 

Lt. ^vemor Woodburn visited Buddhgaya Ottober 1901. 
Soneboned the building of a Bud^st Dhannasala at 
Buddhagaya. Building completed ip 1903. 
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Burmese rest house 3uddhgBy«- Gvii. suit instiCuied by 
Krishna Days! Giz against the E^ikkhus occupying the 
Burmese rest house at the inshiiation oF the Commisaioner 
oF Patna, Mt» Levin^e, January 1907, 

The CivU suit decided against Buddhists. 

BhikJehus ejected From the rtsthouse February I9|0* 

• * • * 

SVU, Cham Htoqn Aung. 

Our esoteric Buddhist Mr. Cban Hioou Aung wUl we hope 
have the uprightnes* to remit the money of the Maha Bodhi 
Fund which was entrusted by the good Buddhists of Akyab 
forty years ago. He must be an old man now+ and death may 
come at any moment, and then to whom will the Ma^ Bodhi 
fund go. The Maha ^dhi Society has been working vigorously 
for the resuscitation of the Buddhadharma in the land of 
its birth. The Society has built the Dharmarajiha Vihara 
at a cost of Rs. IJ 4,003/- and the library Just com¬ 
pleted at Holy Isipatana has cost Rs. 8,000/ -. The 

Society has erected the School hall and tbe Bbikkbu's 
cubicle at Perambur, Madras, at a coat of Rb. 7^000/', 
For forty years the Society is publishing tbe intemadonaJ 
Buddhist Elnglish monthly at an armual loss of several hundred 
rupees, Tbe monthly expenses of the Isipatana Seminary come 
to Re, 400/-^ the school at Gaya cost monthly about Rs, 60/-. 
and the cost of maintenance of the Bhikkhu at Perambur cost 
monthly Rs. 50 to 60. The Society to working vigorously and 
to appropriate the sacred money allotted for the work is r^re- 
hensible. Surely arc the Budd^ts of Akyab so lethargic aa 
not to compel (he Ejsoteric Buddhist to gorge the sacred fund 
contributed by the Buddhists forty years ago. If tW is eBoieric 
Buddhism of Mr» Qian Hloon Aung the world will be glad to 
see it pushed into the limbo of oblivion. The Buddhadharma 
is very strict in laying down the law of karma which on no 
accoimt can be violated even by an esoteric Buddhist. It 
seems that Mr, Qian Htoon Aung has Lost all sense of hiri 
otappa. if he ia hopelessly sunk in the abyss of esotericism 
we of course can’t expect him to follow the ordinary rules of 
morality. Death may come at any moment, and we trust 
Mr, Chan Htoon Aung would wake up From his sleep and 
remit the sacred money to the Imperial Bank, Benares marked 
Maha Bodhi ^ciety. or to the Calcutta Hongkong and Shanghai 
^nk marked Maha Bodhi Society, 

# • • * • 
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The Peramblr Foster Memorial Hall. 

In the year 1922 the Anagirika Dharmapala began work 
at Perambur in association with Mr. Lakshmi Narasu to elevate 
the Adi'Dravida villagers by making them to follow the Buddha- 
dharma, exp^ting that would help the converts to call them¬ 
selves Buddhists and get rid of the hated name by which they 
were known. Tlie .Maha Bodhi Society purchased a piece of 
ground close to the Peraunbur Railway station and erected a 
small building and gave it the name of Foster Memorial Hall. 
The present residential Bhikkhu. Rev. Somananda was trained 
for the work by getting him to learn Tamil so that he may be 
able to preach the Buddhadharma in Tamil. For his use the 
Maha Bodhi Society built a cubicle attached to the school hall. 
TTje hall and the cubicle cost the sum of 7,000/-. Now the 
followers of^Mr. Narasu headed by the school teacher want to 
take possession of the school haU, and are persecuting the help¬ 
less Bhikkhu who lives in a state of fear. The spirit of covetous¬ 
ness exhibited by the followers of Mr. Narasu who preach 
a^nst the doctrine of rebirth is in accordance with the ethics 
of nihilism. The Maha Bodhi Society began Buddhist work 
about twenty years ago in Madras. In November 1923 Mr. 
Narasu was sent to Malabar to preach the Buddhadharma by 
the Society and his expenses of the trip cost the Society the 
sum of Rs. 282-6-3. The spirit of covetousness which is mani¬ 
fested among the Perambur Buddhists does not show that 
Narasu Buddhism has done them any moral good. To go to 
the law courts will only show the mean spirit of the followers 
of Narasu Buddhism. The helpless Bhikkhu is being threatened 
by the school teacher and his friends. It is curious how fond 
they are to take possession of others property. For several 
hundred years no Buddhist work was done to elevate the people 
of South India. Thev are sunk in the abyss of superstition and 
Ignorance. The Maha Bodhi Society had taken up this work 
in order to help them and to preach to them the Buddhadharma 
hoping their uplift. But it is to be regretted that Narasu 
Buddhists do not care to observe even the ordinary ethics of 
morality. 

s s s • s 

The London Buddhist Mission. 

The British Maha Bodhi Society was founded by the 
Anagirika Dharmapila in July 1926. with the co-or>eration of 
the late Mrs. Mary Foster. It was arranged that the work will 
receive the support of both for two years. Mrs. Mary Foster 
was to pay at the rate of Rs. 900/- a month and the Anagirika 
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at iKe rate of R*. 1000/- a month. Two ycara eUpae<l and 
as the work waa progreaaing the work was continued. Mra. 
Foater continued her donadona till her death, and the Anagarika 
until hia admiaaion into the Bhikkhu Order. Aa the work waa 
pro.:reaaing the Anagarika purchaaed the houae at 41, Glouce^ 
ter Koad. K^genta I’ark, London, N.W. I for £5,000/- which 
waa paid by him from the Foater fund, he being then the aole 
Truatee thereof, lliree Bhikkhua and a lay Brahmachari were 
aent to lake charge of the Miaaion in June 1926, their expenae 
being paid by the Anagirika at the rate of Ra. 1,000/- |^r 
month. After two ycara the party returned to Ceylon, and the 
Truatees of the /Xna^ika Dhairnapda Triiat Fund aent the 
Ananda and Rahula to take up the work at 
41, Gloucester Road. I hcir e0orta have been praised by the 
E^iah Buddhists as well aa by the Ceylon and Burmese 
btudents in London. The first Buddhist Elxhibidon waa held at 
the Gloucester Road headquarters by the Revd. Bhikkhu Rahi^ 
S^kritayayana. and many people came to see the Tibetan pic¬ 
tures therein exhibited. Bhikkhu Ananda is extreinely bu^. He 
is young, and healthy and is a graduate of an Indian Lniversily 
and is of the Kshatriya class, the first class in the Indian cona- 
munity in the time ^ our Lord Buddha. B h i kkh u Rahula is 
a Brahman which class is now considered in India to be the 
first. The work that is being done by both the Bhikkhus^ is 
being appreciated. We hope an Enf^ish Buddhist arise 
to take the place of the late Mra. Mary Foster, to continue the 
work begun by the >yiagarika Dhaumspala. The Buddha- 
dharma is just the religion suited to the Eln^ish temperament. 
They are of the Aryan stock and the Lord Buddha was m 
A ryan prince who made the great renunciation to preach the 
p^cholo^cal ethics of an enlightened spiritual Democracy. 
The Buddhadharma preaches the sublime psychology of perfwt 
Be^om untainted by caste, rank and wealth. It asserts the 
freedom of man emancipated from the fetters of ^theological 
dogmatism and degenerating supplication to some kind of God 
created by cuiming theologians, who have assumed the 
arrogatingpower of confessing sins committed by the miserable 
sinner. The ear of the priest who listens to the sins of the 
sinner must be a kind of receptacle to receive all the thrown 
out by the sinner. It is horrid from the psychological stand¬ 
point. and demoralizing. We wish good people would send 
help to the Buddist mission. 

0 m • • • 

The late Dr. Rhys Davids was a courageous exponent of 
the Buddhadharma. His wife until his death did not show any 
kind of hostility to Buddhadharma. but now she is tireless in 
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writing against th« pcnamattka dhamma of Our Lord. Site is 
contributing articles to the Hindu Elnglish magazines extolling 
the atman doctrine, and that the anatman doctrine was not 
taught by the Lord Buddha. She is getting the support of both 
Christians and those who like the Vedantic tejiuching of the 
existence of a permanent atman. Among the Bhikkhus there 
» not one who is learned in English to rectify the errors com- 
mitted by Mrs. Caroline Foley Rhys Davids, ^e is like the 
Cinchi woman who attempted to revile our Blessed Lord, 
s a s s a 

Ven'ble Sri DEVA.MnTA Dhammapala. 

The Ven’ble Sri Devamitta Dhammapala is very ill. He is 
advised by his physician to avoid taking all solid food, and for 
the last fortnight he is living on a liquid diet consisting of curd 
water, orange juice and Nestle's milk food three cups per 
day. 

a a a a 

Burma has joinfd India. 

At the last general election the Burmese have given their 
vote in favour of anti-separation. One party wanted to 
separate from India and the other party decided that they 
should remain forming part of India, and the latter party has 
won. Burma is a Buddhist coimlry and the tradition of the 
people are all founded on Buddhism. Now Indian people 
must reciprocate by showing their love to the Burmese. The 
Buddhists have their central shrine at Budh-fmya. The Christian 
central shrirte is in the hands of Christians. The Mohammadans 
have their central shrine at Mecca, which is in their hands. 
TTtc Vaishnavas have got their central shrine at Vishnu Pada 
(Gaya) which is in their hands and the central shrine of Bud¬ 
dhists which should be in the hands of Buddhists is not in 
their hands. Now the Burmese must demand that the Holy 
shrine at Budh-gaya should be given to them and the Hindus 
and the Government should r es pond to the demand 
of the Buddhists. The Mahant is an usurper. He 
is a Saivite and has no right to dictate to the Buddhists, but 
because he has got money and because he is a big Zamindar, 
he is persecuting Buddhists and the Government officials are 
taking his side because he is wealthy. This is absolutely unjust 
and we demand that the Holy place shcFuld be entrusted to 
the Burmese because it is the central shrine of four hundred 
millions. It must not be under the control of a Saivite Mahant 
who is a money lender and a zamindar. 
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RECEIFTa. 

SflTDRtK 

Ruh BeliBri Glrnh for 

txflcrin^ Eowrert in 
SnmotK ViKua ... tO D 
DonKtion for Vi^iaia from 

pilsiinu 37 Q 0 

fat Samaneta* Expetucs i— 

D^DTLBtion frtMm pilEritna 12 4 0 

Food d ues from 

Mooltarji ... ... Q 0 


C%iti«d ever ... 72 4 D 


ExPWDrruRE. 

Samath : — 

Vihnra Expenaea i— 

Pay of Durwiut ... 10 S 0 
Candlu. Inoenac, flcrwriv. 

Spirit, mcntala etc 14 0 3 

Bopfc Aar^ncy a/c. 

Post cazdi of ViKam 13 0 D 

M. Q. S. Sam&th b/c. 

Salaries ... ... fl3 0 0 

Postsae ... ... 4 13 0 


Cvnif^ tjVfj 130 6 3 
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Brought forward ... 72 4 0 

Sale of Books & Postcards : 

^roath ... ... 57 14 0 

Calcutta . 54 5 6 

Donation from a Sinhalese 
party ... ... 10 8 0 

Calcutta Vlhara charity 

box collection ... 51 I 6 

K. C. Barua for British 

Maha Bodhi Society 10 0 
Rent of Bentapuker House 82 6 0 
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